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Jt is just as 
casy to tie 
up your old car- 

pets and cloth- 
ing and send them 
to us to be made into 
new VELVETY 
RUGS as itis to dispose 
of them in your usual way. 


How to Get Beautiful New Rugs 


At */. the Price 


ET USSHOW YOU how to get the new rug you long for a¢ 2 money saving 
of one-half by having your old carpets, rugs and old clothing re-dyed 

and re-woven into OLSON VELVETY RUGS in the harmonious, two-toned 
effects now in vogue. Their splendid quality is equal to that of the 
highest grade Wilton and Axminster rugs. Write today for your copy of 
OLSON’S new Spring rug book. You will find 32 pages of correctly decorated rooms 
shown in actual colors. Every page you turn reveals another delightful surprise—cozy 
rooms, livable rooms that represent the latest ideas of leading interior decorators. 


SEND YOUR 


Old Carpets, Rugs 


and Old Clothing 


No matter what color your old material may be—no matter how faded or threadbare— 
we guarantee to rec/aim the wool in it by our special process of washing, carding, 
combing, and re-spinning, and then re-dye and re-weave this 
wool into bright, new OLSON VELVETY RUGS —firmly woven ALL ORDERS 
rugs that will lend charm to the finest home. VELVETY RUGS COMPLETED 
are made without seams in a// sizes and colors. There are IN ONE WEEK 
lovely rich shades of brown, green, red, Delft blue, rose, taupe, 
y, etc.—a fascinating choice of 31 new patterns. The pattern is the same on both sides. Being 
?’. 


gra ] 
reversible, VELVETY RUGS have twice the life of the ordinary rug. Regardless of the price of 
new store rugs you will save at least 50c out of every $1.00 by getting OLSON VELV RUGS. 


15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Use your new VELVETY RUGS on your floors two weeks, examine them closely -- 
call in your friends, ask their opinion—then if you don’t think your rugs are the 
biggest value you ever had for the money you have the right to return them at our expense. 


We will pay you liberally for your material. 
Rug Book in Colors 
WRITE TODAY! 


Ready now—the beautiful, new OLSON 
VELVETY RUG book—your reliable 
guide to what is correct in floor cover- 
ings—31 desirable patterns shown in actual 
colors. See how much OLSON will save 

you. Get our liberal freight payment of- 

fer. Mail coupon or post card at once. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


OLSON RUG COMPANY 
Dept. A-19, 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your latest free rug book. 
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OLSON RUG 


36 Laflin Street, Dept. A-19 Chicago, Illinois 
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What Our 


Customers Say 


Over 1,000,000 customers all over the 
United States are convinced that the 
OLSON VELVETY RUG is the great- 
est rug value in this country today. 
Surely, rugs that have won the praise 
of so many others deserve your con- 
sideration. Unsolicited testimonials 
in never-ceasing flow have been our 
best advertisements for nearly half 
a century. 


Meets Expectations 


“My rugs arrived in first-class condition 
and they fully come up to my expectations, 
which is ind a compliment, as ope 
usually expects theimpossible. I shall send 
you another order this Spring.” 


MRS. GEO. W. DAVIS, Wesleyville, Pa. 


Delighted With Rugs 


“IT am delighted with my rugs. They are 
just as represented in your catalogue. Sev- 
eral of my neighbors have been in to see 
them and all are enthusiastic in their 
praise, and none more so than those who 
tried to discourage me about sending old 
carpets to be made up. I will gladly recom- 
mend your work in the future.” 


MRS. G. H. PARHAM, Necedah, Wis. 


Will Recommend Rugs 


“I am greatly pleased and surprised with 
my beautiful VELVETY RUGS. It seems al- 
most impossible that they could be made 
out of the old clothing and carpets I sent 
you. I will certainly recommend you to my 
friends and neighbors.” 


MRS. W. G. WALKER, Stockholm, N. J. 


Thinks Rugs Are Fine 
“T received my rugs in good condition and 
think they are fine. I certainly will recom- 
mend your company. I have some neigh- 
bors who are going to send you some orders 
before long.” 


MRS. C. G. LYONS, Ashland, Ky. 


































thanks, good friend 


Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half 
is. It is practical, always honest, clean, 
faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. 
It is furnished to subscribers 5 years for 
$2.00, two years for $1.00, and one year for 
fifty cents; to subscribers in Philadelphia, 
Canada and foreign countries (except Mexico 
and Cuba) 2 years for $1.20, as we must pay 
extra postage. Its motto: No partisan poli- 
tics, but farmers at the first table ; no truce, 
to monopoly, and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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play. Always say, “ 


ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 


prompt and careful attention te your order. 
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green heading, like the one above, falls 

out of this copy when you open it up, ex- 
amine that blank carefully. You may think 
it’s there to remind you that your own sub- 
scription has expired and this is a good time 
to renew. Perhaps that’s so. Anyway, better 
look it up, and if it is about to run out, send 
the dollar now. 

However, what the blank is really there 
for is to remind you about getting that one 
new subscriber for us, and we hope you will 
do it right now before you are a day older. 

Of course, with over a million of Our Folks 
back of us, we have been able to make good 
progress in our effort to help every capa 
farmer secure “‘A Good Living and 10%” 
from the farm. But if you help us by getting 
just one subscriber, and if all the rest of Our 
Folks do the same, the effectiveness of this 
campaign will be more than dou 
we can do just so much more for you and 
yours. 

We don’t ask you to go out of-your way, 
or take time from other duties; we want 
you to do is to use a little of your spare time— 
ten minutes will be enough— to get one sub- 
scription from farmer you know 
who doesn’t take The Farm Journal. Will 
you help us? We hope you will. Because if 
all of Our Folks will back us up in this way, 
we will get the extra million in a jiffy. Thank 
you. 


[: a large subscription blank, with a big 





It is not yet too late to get a Poor Richard 
Almanac for 1921. So. if: you have not re- 
ceived yours, send = "cents in stamps for 
it right away. 





_If this paragraph is marked, it means that 


this copy ts sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mai your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 





Pleasurable ! 


Like a certain brand of prepared food, we are 
advertised by ‘‘our loving friends.’ And 
when these friends have stood by us, decade 
after decade, for a whole generation, how 
proud we are. William A. ‘Arnold, of Lowell, 
Mass., writes that he was born in 1840, but 
doesn’t feel a day-over thirty. We wonder if 
the fact that he has been a steady reader of 
The Farm Journal has had anything to do 
with this. We hope so. We aim to keep The 
Farm Journal a ay inspirational and 
youthful a ae expresses it 
very happily when he at “T am on the shady 
side of life.” What is more attractive or rest- 
ful than the shade of a noble old tree? We 
like to think of Mr. Arnold, sitting in the 
made } in se igh perhaps rend — 
ourna te) perhaps le might be 
a little chill ese days. ‘“The Farm Journal 
sce an healthy: may Fed live jong to wom 
ue spreading peer good ¢ eer, as 
has in the past,” ah is . Arnold. “Many 
say we. 
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Guaranteé to Sidseribors 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advante, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any riber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper Nae peal for any 


or for N 
portion ofthe amount pad wil be refunded. 


Seasonable! 


N the January issue we told of a good friend 

who had sent his subscription renewal in 

a printed envelope which The Farm Jour- 
nal had not used for more than twenty-five 
years. We had a similar surprise the other 
day. Our good friend, Nathan B. Hartford, 
of Bournedale, Mass., wrote that recently he 
had rua across a poster issued by The Farm 
Journal in 1884 for the purpose of creating 
interest. Mr. Hartford sent us the poster. 
Reading it, we can fairly see Wilmer Atkin- 
son, as he sat at his desk and penned these 
prophetic words: 

“The farmer and his wife, his sons and 
daughters, must go in at the first tap of the 
dinner-bell, and be seated on cushioned chairs 
at the first table, and be well helped to the 
good things that abound. Other industrious 
and worthy people may go along, but lazy 
politicians, reckless speculators, proud nahobs 
and grasping monopolists must wait for the 
second table, and sit on the hard planks while 
they partake of the crumbs that are left.” 

Isn’t that characteristically put, and isn’t 
it as true today as when written thirty-seven 
years ago? The Farm Journal is still insisting 
that farmers sit at the first table; and they 
are sitting there more generally and more 
comfortably today than ever before. 


a 


Keep your eyes open for the cover design of 
our March issue. The picture will show a 
man and his wife and his beautiful daughter. 
pm A are all—but there, that’s enough! The 

inal was painted by Robert Robinson, 
on is in his very best — Something very 
unusual is to happen to ¢ original painting; 
and next month we will tell you all about it. 
Keep your eyes open for the notice and the 
cover in March. 





We never send The Farm Journal to any 
one who does not want it, if we are notified te 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is to 


t#@ DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “@j 


Nor do we ever send two copies to the same 
family if we know it. If by any chance you 
are Ligh, Hanae than one copy, it is a mis- 
take, which must and will be corrected 


I \F YOU WILL ONLY TELL Us “GX 





Unreasonable !. 


‘‘The Farm Journal probably would have had 
the opportunity to come into my family for 
several more years but for your editorial, in 
the December number, entitled ‘The League 
of Nations.’ Any man who believed in keep- 
ing the United States out of the company of 
Germany and Turkey, and putting us in the 
company of the other civilized nations, and 
who hadn’t the moral courage to speak his 
mind at the time when this was being decided, 
is not the man whose editorials or viewpoints 
would be welcome in my home. You may 
stop my subscription.” 

Dover, Me. Fred S. Campbell. 

In other words, Mr. — be 8 ae 
subscription because he 
editorial, but thinks it should as be 

printed sooner! We are unable to make our- 

x se feel badly about this matter; but we 
should li to have somp one cond us a new 
subscriber, one who is a little more reason- 
able than take his 


* te place. 
Who will? ie 
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™j Free—10 delightful shaves 
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Formula No. 130 
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Multiplies itself 


The cream multiplies itself 
250 times in lather. Thus a 
tiny bit serves for a shave. A 
35-cent tube serves for 152 
shaves. 








We Made 130 Kinds 
of Shaving Cream 


And tested them all—scientifically 
By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


Six years ago we started out to make the 
supreme shaving cream. 





Maintains itself 


The lather maintains its 
creamy fullness for 10 minutes 
on the face. So it does not 
need replacement. 


Second, quick efficiency. The oil on the 
beard is removed almost instantly. Within 














Acts quickly 


The average beard is softened 
in one minute. Within that 
time it absorbs 15% of water. 
That is enough to make a 
horny beard wax-like. 














Soothes the skin 


It leaves the skin in soft and 
u smooth condition. No lotion 
is needed. The cream itself 
forms a soothing lotion,; due 
to palm and olive oils. 
















Long before, we had attained the finest 
toilet soap created. The secret lay in a 
perfect blend of palm and olive oils. Our 
chief idea was to apply that balmy blend 
to shaving. 


But there were, perhaps, a hundred shavy- 
ing soaps, and each had its adherents. 
We tested many of them—found their 
virtues and their faults. And we started 
to reach new perfection in each quality 
desired. 


18 months of experiment 


We knew_soap making well —that’s evi- 
dent. But it took 18 months to satisfy 
us on a shaving cream. 


In that time we made up and tested 130 
kinds of soap. The tests embodied five 
shaving soap requirements. And we per- 
sisted until, step by step, in each of them 
we seemed to reach the limit. 


What we finally attained 


At last we attained a shaving cream 
which showed these unique results: 


* First, great economy. The cream multi- 
plies itself in lather 250 times. Thus a 
bit of cream—just one-half gram—suffices 
for a shave. 


PALMOLIVE 


ee. Com 


-Third, lasting lather. 


one minute the beard absorbs 15% of 
water. And that’s enough to soften a 
most stubborn beard. 

It maintains ite 
creamy fullness for ten minutes on the 
face. 


We had the rest. The palm and olive 
oils form ideal lubrication. Their lather 
softens and soothes the skin, So lotions 
are not needed. 


You will be surprised 


Now we offer you a shaving soap which 
millions have adopted. It is based on oils 
which for 3,000 years have held supreme 
place for the face. And those oils are 
blended in a shaving cream which brings 
the results we state. 


You will be delighted with it. Whatever 
you seek, Palmolive Shaving Cream will 
exceed your expectations. Whatever you 
have used, this cream will surprise you. 


Send the coupon for a trial tube. Do us 


the kindness, and yourself the justice, of 
learning what we have accomplished. 


10 Shaves FREE | 
Simply insert your name and ad- § 
dress and mail to 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 146 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Woman Scores a Hit 
By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


HEN the telephone bell rang in 

the farm home of Charles W. Sew- 

ell, near Otterbein, Ind., about 8.30 
Monday morning, December 6 last, Mrs. 
Sewell was in the midst of the family wash- 
ing. That disposed of, she proposed to do’ 
the week’s churning. When that was over, 
she intended to make a fruit cake for 
Christmas, for the appetites in the Sewell 
home are hearty sok the digestions good. 

About 8.30, as stated before, the tele- 
phone bell rang. Mrs. Sewell responded. 
There was a long-distance call from Indian- 
apolis. The men who were getting up the 
program for the annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation wanted 
a practical farm woman to talk to the 
delegates, representing 1,500,000 farmers, 
from forty-five states. Mrs. Sewell called 
in her good husband and a willing little 
child to finish the wash. 

“T put the churning in the cold storage, 
and I guess the family will eat canned fruit 
cake for Christmas,” she said. At any rate, 
she caught the train and appeared on the 
program that evening, daintily and be- 
comingly gowned and wearing as fine a 
corsage bouquet as any fashionable city 
woman in the state. 

Mrs. Sewell scored a hit. She told funny 
stories, and told them well. She spoke to 
the point, without hesitation or notes. She 
ended with as fine a bit of eloquent ora- 
tory—a tribute to farm women—as the 
delegates ever heard. When she had 
finished, an Arizona delegate leaped to his 
feet and moved that women be admitted 
to membership in the A. F. B. F. on full 
equality with men. The motion carried. 

The next morning Mrs. Sewell received 
a flattering invitation to deliver a number 
of Chautauqua lectures. The half-hour 
speech of the night before had made her 
nationally famous. 

Opportunity knocks atthe farm home 
as well as the city home. It is a timorous 
knock sometimes and we must all be listen- 
ing. If Mrs. Sewell had hemmed and 
hawed and said she had washing and churn- 
ing and baking to do, she would have lost 
her opportunity. But she didn’t hesitate; 
she went to Indianapolis to do her bit and, 
incidentally, she became famous over night. 





Now Is the Time To 


Organize. 

Make a hotbed. 

Clean seed grains. 

Burn charcoal for pigs. 

Cut trees for fence-posts. 

Spray trees for San Jose scale. 

Order specials from seed catalogs. 
_ Swat the rats and English sparrows. 

Get up wood, so it will season for next 
winter’s use. 

Help us to get that 2,000,000. Get your 
neighbor to subscribe today. 


en 


The Committee of Seventeen which met 

in Chicago, December 13-15, worked out 
e following principles, around which their 

grain-marketing plan will be built: 

1. Farmer-owned elevator companies 
and sales agencies to operate on the local 
and terminal markets. 

2. Farmers’ export companies and sales 


ie ptr on foreign markets for. 


. The sale of all grain on the basis of 
cooperative bargaining. - 


__Wotkers and Work 














He Bats 90 on the Weather 


By CHARLES P, SHOFFNER 


This good-looking man giving you the once 
over is Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau. President Wilson ap- 
pointed him Chief after he had served 
twenty-nine years in subordinate positions. 
All of us are right part of the time, but 
Charles F. manages to be on the right side 
of hts job just ninety per cent of the time. 
That makes a real record, especially so 
when it is a question of foretelling the 
weather. Personally I believe any one 
who can hit our weather ninety tifnes out 
of a hundred has all the fortune-tellers 
and Ouija boards beaten to a frazzle, and 
should be listed in the Hall of Fame. 

From the above you will realize that I 
live in a place where we have weather. 

Chief Marvin was discovered by that 
famous arctic explorer, Major General A. 
W. Greeley, who discerned that Marvin 
possessed exceptional ability. Recently 
the Major General renewed his membership 
in the “I told you so’’ secret society, when 
he was informed of the marvelous record 
his protégé has made in the thirty-odd 
years of work for the government. 

The forecaster of the weather today 
needs an extraordinary collection of scien- 
tific instruments: Among the inventors 
of such instruments Marvin stands first. 

There is an improved type of box-kite 
which will go up a mile or more and carry 
with it a one and one-half | pow meteoro- 
graph. Both the kite and meteorograph 
were invented by Marvin. The latter in- 
strument records atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, humidity, and the velocity 
of the wind. 

Marvin also invented the pyrheliometer. 











Here is one of Our Folks who is a 











It deserves a big name, because it measures 
the amount of heat received from the sun on 
which plant and animal processes depend 
for their lives. 

Marvin invented an improved seismo- 
graph, which records earthquake shocks 
and he invented a barograph of exceptional 
precision, which makes a continuous record 
of atmospheric pressures. His nephosco 
enables the observer to view clouded condi- 
tions of the sky, and by means of scales and 
sighting arrangements to determine the 
motion of clouds and their velocity. 

Marvin and his department forecast the 
weather so accurately that Our Folks can 
protect their products. \ In this way hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are saved 
yearly. 

Let every one of Our Folks extend the 
glad hand to Charles F. Marvin, the man 
who has more than a ‘fair weather” job. 


Making the Farm Feed the Cow 
By ORIN CROOKER 


E. B. Heaton is the man who originated 
the above phrase. This slogan, which has 
goné all over the country, indicates Mr. 
Heaton’s, particular hobby in things agri- 
cultural—that of home-grown feeds. By 
his work as farm adviser he made the farm- 
ers of Dupage county, IIl., so enthusiastic 
about growing more of their own feeds that 
in a period of four years the production of 
barley alone increased in the county from 
30,000 bushels to 500,000 bushels. 

Mr. Heaton was born on an Iowa farm 
in 1887 and is a graduate of the state agri- 
cultural college at Ames, Ia. He was one 
of the first-men to recognize clearly that 
farmers labored under a severe handicap, 
because they constituted the only import- 
ant class of workers not welded together 
into strong organizations. To the end of 
seeing them organized, he advocated 
earnestly that county farm bureaus should 

gamated into state organizations, 
and these into a national federation. 

Mr.. Heaton believes thoroughly in dairy 
farming as a means of soil conservation 
and enrichment. 


Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 

















Will H. Adams, Department of Agri- 
culture, State of Washington, advises that 
small-town butchers in that state have béen 
using sodium sulphite to preserve meat, 
especially hamburger. This gives the meat 

a crimson color. 
He says: ‘At ———, I visited the 
meat shop for the purpose of in- 
ction, and noted a platter of hamburger 
that was of a deep crimson color. After 
introducing myself, I started to the rear of 
the market to begin inspection; but in less 
than a minute, I turne around and found 
that the butcher had dumped the ham- 
burger from the platter onto a a Ye 
r, preparatory to wrapping it. I said, 
WWhat ga rs Be with that?’ and he re- 
plied, ‘Sending it out on order,’ I said, ‘For 
people to eat?’ and he then replied, ‘Send- 
ing it home to my chickens.’ I told him 
that to feed it to chickens would make him 
liable, perhaps, for cruelty to animals. He 
admitted it contained the sulphite pre- 
destroyed 
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You needn't take our word 
on competition 


Anyone who wants to take 
the trouble, and has a day to 
put in on it, can easily see for 
himself what a big factor com- 
petition is in keeping the 
packing business efficient. 


Let him begin at the pens 
when the live stock comes in; 
let him try to buy a lot of 
steers without somebody’s 
bidding against him. 


Let him realize the scrupulous 
care taken at the plant that 
not one thing is lost or wasted 
in order that costs may be 
held to a minimum. 


Let him go to the office where 
market reports are coming in 
—and reports of what other 
concerns are doing. 


Let him watch the movements 
of the Swift refrigerator cars 
which go from plant to branch 
house. with their perishable 
supplies. 


Let him take a trip with a 
Swift & Company salesman 
and try to sell a few orders 
of meat. 


Let him stay at a branch house 
for an hour or two and see the 
retail meat dealers drive their 
bargains to the last penny as 
they shop around among the 
packers’ branch houses, the 
wholesale dealers, and the local 
packing plants. They buy 
where prices are lowest. 


And then, when that is done, 
let him have half an hour in 
the accounting department, 
where he can see for himself 
that the profit is so small that 
it can have no effect either on 
the live or dressed price. 


If he still thinks there is no 
competition in the meat busi- 
ness it will be because he 
wants to think so in the face 
of obvious evidence to the 
contrary. 


It is because of the keenness 
of competition in every angle 
of the business that the pack- 
ing industry has reached the 
front rank among industries 
in the speed, economy, and 
efficiency of its work. 


‘Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


| 








A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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The Spark from Your Flint 
By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


SPARK is a little thing, and yet the 
A time comes when it is one of the big- 

gest things in the world. Without 
the spark, the engine is dead. When the 
engine is dead, the wheels of commerce 
stand still. Take the spark out of industry 
and man goes back to barbarism. 

Men in the early times knew the value 

of the spark. How carefully they guarded 
it! If it died out on the hearthstone, it 
meant a long trip across the country to 
borrow fire from some more fortunate 
neighbor, unless, indeed, the pioneer hap- 
pened to be the lucky possessor of a bit of 
flint. In that case he almost held his 
breath as he struck the fragment of stone 
with his steel, and watched the flash of 
light dart into the handful of shavings he 
had whittled, knowing that only the tiny 
spark ensured him of home, progress and 
comfort. 
& It seems a little thing when an up-to- 
date farmer moves into the neighborhood. 
The neighbors smile, “New lords, new 
laws!’ They laugh when he begins to look 
about him for chances to make the old 
place more beautiful and the land more 
productive. The new man hears the laugh. 
The words come to his ears; but he only 
shuts his lips the tighter and: buckles his 
belt up another hole. He keeps on striking 
fire from his flint, and the time comes when 
the half-frozen neighbors who once laughed 
come to borrow a spark from his hearth- 
stone. on ais 
For, be sure of this—the man with a big 
ided will surely start thought in the minds 
of those who .know him. 


apple your tree bears will soon have its 
superior. Your best cow must always be 
growing better, or some one will say to 
you, “I have set you a new goal. Follow 
me, or drop out!” 

The Spark from your flint lights the way 
to better things. For there is something 
in the heart of us all that makes us un- 
willing to stay at the foot of the class. It 
galls us to have any man say, “I have 
beaten you!” If there is no one else to 
beat, we say to ourselves, “Look out, old 
man, I’m after you! I'll beat you if I 
can!’ There is little room im the world 
for the man who stands still. We must 
keep moving, and our goal must be on- 
ward and upward. Competition is still 
the life of farming, as of all trade. 

And this is what keeps the world mov- 
ing. What, if we were to sit down by the 
flicker of out little flint-struck fire and stay 
there till it dies out on the hearth, as it 
surely would if we did not keep feeding it? 
How long would it be before we would grow 
cold and lose our place in the world? No, 
that will never do, While the fire is still 
glowing, we must bring fresh fuel. Up and 
stir the embers! Pile on wood from the 
heart of the oak and from the hickory 
limb! Our blaze must be kept bright. To- 
day’s good idea must be warmer, brighter, 
more full of power than that of yesterday. 

The flint long ago gave way to something 
better. Now we touch a button and swift- 
ly comes the power. The good farm of to- 
day must become the better farm of to- 
morrow. Better and always better must 
be the Watchword of us all. It is the way 
of all true progress, and it leads to 
the best there is.. God speed the day! 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


ARRIET and I are enjoying a rare 
treat these evenings. Our lifelong 
friend, Wilmer Atkinson, has passed 
on, but he has left us a message. We are 
reading it aloud, this Autobiography of a 
man whose life was so closely associated 
with ours, whom both Harriet and I were 
so glad to call “friend’’ and ‘‘comrade,”’ 
who made such a mark in the world, and 
was so good and noble and kindly withal. 
Harriet and I have had many friends, 
but the greatest of all was he who passed 
on a few months ago, leaving a void in our 
hearts. How many times he has sat with 
us to break bread and has kept us in rare 
spirits with his cheery optimism and 
humor! With these memories fresh in our 
minds, we are reveling in his Autobiog- 
raphy, every page of which brings back 
old scenes and old friends to our minds. 
“TF never for a moment doubted that 
success would crown my efforts in the new 
enterprise in which I was about to engage,”’ 
wrote Wilmer Atkinson. He had long 
since seen The Farm Journal established 
and was writing from the safe haven of 
success, But I, who was so close to him 
for more than forty years, know that there 
were times when clouds obscured the sun. 
The rolling years verified my friend’s 
faith in his enterprise, and gave him leisure 
and money for recreation and travel, 
“strange countries for to see.” As his 
leisure increased, he found time to take 
part in political reform, in woman suffrage 
propaganda, in work for the betterment of 


_ the colored race, and other activities for 


civic and social improve- 





Man is an imitative crea- 
ture. He sees a broken 
tree-top drifting down the 
stream and soon there- 
after he builds a boat 
which shall carry freight 
from shore to shore. He 
hears the wind on a sum- 
mer evening as it sets some 
sliver on the rail of a fence 
in motion and makes mu- 
sic that falls sweetly on the 
still night air. It is not 
long before he has made 
a harp of many strings. 
Grow a flower that is 
more lovely than any 
flower men have ever seen 
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ment. And above all ‘else 
he loved his own hearth- 
stone, graced by his wife 
and three daughters. 
Always his first care 
was for The Farm Jour- 
nal. That it might help 
and not harm was his con- 
stant aim. When the Auto- 
biography was begun, Mr. 
Atkinson was shocked by 
the number of times he 
used the letter “I.” He 
tried to correct this, but 
without avail;°and he 
ceased bothering himself 
about it, arguing that it 
was his own story he was 
writing and that the letter 
“T” was necessary to the 
continuity of the work. He 
put his whole life into the 
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book, and nothing is left out that ought to 
be said. Consequently, it appeals to all 
who knew the man, and to all who read 


, and enjoyed his writings, year after year. It 


is the story of a clean life, lived in the open. 
He might say, with Sam Walter Foss: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


In the last two years of his life, Wilmer 
Atkinsen devoted his leisure hours to the 
writing of his Autobiography, for his own 
entertainment and partly for the enter- 
tainment of those leng associated with him 
in the building up of a great magazine. The 
volume is an intimate record of a long and 
busy life, written in pleasing vein. Mr. 
Atkinson was gifted with a high sense of 
humer, which contributed in no small de- 
gree te his success in life. In his expres- 
sions there was a suggestion of Franklin’s 
philosophic style, so much so that when 
Mr. Atkinson came to revive Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac it was difficult sometimes 
to tell where Franklin left off and Atkin- 
son began. His cardinal principle in his 
writing was brevity, and it was to this 
virtue that The Farm Journal, in large 
part, owed its phenomenal success. To be 
able to stop when you are done was highly 
commended by him. Everywhere in his 
writings his humor had play. Thus, in 
making mention of an Irishman whom he 
engaged to work on his farm, he said that 
the man soon had a farm of his own, and 
added that this seemed to be a habit with 
Irishmen. In writing of his childhood he 
said that he never knew his father to com- 
mit an error of jidgment but once. That 
once a skunk got into the cellar among the 
milk pans, and his father shot it there in- 
stead of letting it go quietly on its way. It 
requires no explanation to tell what neces- 
sarily followed. 

Mr. Atkinson was ever ready for ad- 
venture, and was “game” always. On one 
occasion, when he was three and a half 
years old, he was sent with a seven-year- 
old sister to visit their grandparents, five 
miles away. His sister soon became home- 
sick and proposed to her brother that they 
run away to their home. It was in cold, 
snowy December that the flight took place, 
and the sister, with a wisdom far beyond 
her years, made ample provision against 
the weather. Having waited for a favorable 
moment, the two absconded without de- 
tection. But five miles was a long distance 
for the infant legs of Wilmer, and by the 
middle of the day he was all in; and though 
still putting on a brave front, he was not 
sorry when alarmed relatives appeared 
upen the scene. In later years, when his 


legs had grown longer, he went much_ 


farther afield to resist the invasion of his 
beloved state, in spite of the fact that 
Quaker discipline was opposed to war. He 
was ready for any emergency that might 
come up, though in after years he express- 
ed himself as glad that he had not shed any 
enemy blood. 

Quiet Quaker though he was, he admired 
the militant streak in political leaders, 
among whom was that militant of mili- 
tants, Theodore Roosevelt, and the two 
frequently came in personal contact. He 
was, however, far from being a hero 
wershiper. With Burns, he held that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that!’ This demo- 
cratic spirit. led him to espouse the cause 
of the oppressed everywhere, as his father 
before him had done with respect to the 
fugitive slave; and back of it all was the 
spirit of fair play inherited from a long line 
of English Quaker forebears. ; 
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FEBRUARY 


February has less weather than other 
months, because it has fewer days. What 
it has, however, is likely to be remem- 
bered longer. 

Early in the month the ground-hog 
comes out and looks around a bit. About 
a fortnight later, male lovers write 
abominable poetry and send it to their 
lady-loves. February can stand the 
ground-hog, but it would seem as though 
something should be done to the Valen- 
tine poets. 

February of this year is an extremely 
long month to members of the Repub- 
lican party. It is the last month, in 
eight years, before they are eligible to 
political office. Many are having happy 
dreams this month, however, who wi 
not sleep well next month. 

February is a bad month in which to 
get stuck in a muddy road with an auto- 
mobile. No man makes a good, dutiful, 
Christian husband while trying to put 
chains on a car mired axle-deep in gluey 
gumbo. A man, who would not hurt a 
Eck under ordinary circumstances, will 

k the most unoffending auto when it 
can’t pull out under its own power. 

In the Middle West blizzards are gen- 
erally prevalent this month. A blizzard 
is a storm that doesn’t know when it 
should stop. Asan example of desperate 
determination, it has no climatic equal. 











It can find cracks in a house where no 
cracks exist. Itis generally accompanied 
by cold, which goes through a man worse 
than a profiteering merchant. Blizzards 
start up in Medicine Hat and work their 
way downward until everybody has cold 
feet. They are accompanied by snow, 
sleet, chilblains, wind, misery and a de- 
sire by everybody to live some place else. 

Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays 
occur in February and are legal holidays 
in some states. A legal holiday is an 
excuse for banks to close and charge up 
another day’s interest on notes due them. | 
Any time you beat a bank, you don’t. 

very four years February has an ex- 

tra day added to it, which makes it 
meaner and more offensive than ever. 
However, the addition of this day gives 
spinsters the right to pop the Fanage 0a | 
A spinster is a single lady, above sixty, 
who has realized all her ite that she is 
better than any man and who knows 
when she is well off. 

February is the worst month in the 
year for the head of the family. There 
is a shorter time between monthly bills 
in February than in any other month. 
Christmas toys are pretty well worn out 
by February; but Christmas joys are as 
~ ht as ever in loving hearts. The 

olid gold” jewelry may turn green in 

Sckuanevs buf what’s a little thing like 
this between friends whose hearts are 
real “solid gold”? 
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Farm Journal Says: 
A smile a day will keep old age away. 
A full wood box is a sign of a full heart. 


A boil on the neck will humble most any 
man. 


A man looking for trouble can generally 
find it. 


In doing things hit or miss, we too often 
miss the hit. 

It requires effort to bridle the mare; also 
to bridle the tongue. 


Talk is cheap, but not when you are 
hiring a lawyer to do it for you. 


The surest way to get rich is to keep up 
business and keep down expenses. 


Teaching a calf to drink from a pail re- 
quires all the religion a man can have. 


It’s an indication of old age when you 
call a heavy fall of snow “horrid” instead 
of “beautiful.” 

If there is anything the average woman 
will not stand for, it is to hear her husband 
praise her neighbor’s bread. 


If we can’t do any better let’s give the 

wife an old-fashioned lover’s kiss for 

@ Valentine gift—and could we do any 
better? 

Peter Tumbledown is having a hard 
time heating his house these wintry days. 
The wind and snow find easy entrance 
through the cracks. Peter says he could 
fix the place up in summer but it doesn’t 


need it then, and in winter it’s too cold to 
get out and do the work. Anyhow, says 
Peter, rheumatism isn’t much worse than 
work, 





Walt Mason’s Corner 


We sit around at eventime, and tran- 
quilly we lie, and tell of how our cars can 
climb stupendous hills on high. We used 
to be a truthful lot before the auto came; 
we used to ween and wist and wot that 
falsehood was a shame. And when from 
fishing trips returned we stretched the 
truth a yard, our conscience like a bonfire 
burned, and scorched us pretty hard. But 
that was in a time gone by, a time that’s 
vague, remote; and now we sit around and 
lie, each of his ‘old tin boat. And when we 
to our beds repair, some alte sneres to 
spring, does Conscience, while we’re lying 
there, make night a solemn thing? Does 
she point out that falsehood’s wrong? She 
tries that stunt no more; we’ve lied so 
much, we’ve lied so long, that Conscience 
is a bore. Our old tin cars are red with 
rust, they’re long since out of style, and 
something’s always sure to bust before 
they go a mile. We’re always tinkering ~ 
with tools, o’er motors broken down, and = © 
hiring farmers with their mules, to haul 


us back to town. But when we smoke our 
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Everybody’s Working for Us Now 


“Let’s get our rights while the getting’s good,” say -the farmers, while the 
financiers and the politicians bestir themselves at the sound of a great noise 


; Scream? Meighols, 
pig under a ga verybody, 
now: “Two pigs.” Sure, that’s 

an.old one. Here’s a new one: “What 

raakes more noise than a farmer on the 
fence?” Answer: “A million farmers not 
on the fence.” 

There’s one thing a politician can always 
see and hear, and that’s a crowd. A stra; 
ping fine farmer may ‘be walking down the 
lane, yodeling to his heart’s con- 
tent; or a leather-lunged tiller of 
the soil may be calling the pigs 
home a mile distant.- A politician 
simply can not see or hear him— 
after election. Two farmers, arm 
in arm, make a fine sight; three 
are still better; four, fine; and so 
onandon. Still the politician can 
not see or hear. But just you get 
about one million farmers to- 
gether, with similar intent and a 
voice to pre them truly, 
and you'll find the politicians— 
big, little, honest and otherwise— 
coming home like called pigs. 

Somebody once said there were 
so many phonographs and talk- 
ing- ines of various kinds in 
Illinois, that if they were all set 
going at once the sound would 
reach to the top of Pike’s Peak. 
I don’t know whether it’s so or 
not. I do know, however, there 
are so many farmers in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania—all over the country— 
that, if they were to s up at 
once, their voices would be heard 
not only on top of Pike’s Peak, 
but behind closed doors at Wash- 
— which is a lot more diffi- 

t and important. Fve heard 
ten or twelve big regimental bands playin 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” unti 
the welkin rang. It was a greatsound, mak- 
ing the feet tap, the cheeks flush and the 
hearts beat. But voices of certain farm- 
ers, spokesmen of a million others, quietly 
saying what the million demand, make 
those regimental bands, playing ‘The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” sound like the 
purring of a kitten. What Sousa ought to 
do is to write a march entitled, ‘“The Fields 
and Furrows Forever.” 


When a Million Farmers Met 


More than a million farmers got to- 
gether in a hall recently. Of course, they 
weren’t all there, in person. That would 
have been a physical impossibility, even 
in these days of miracles. But they were 
there by their spokesmen and leaders. The 
eyes of the world were on that hall. The 
men assembled there had announced that 
they pr to outline a national agri- 
cultural policy. They bore the high- 
sounding title of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It was explained that 
more than a million farmers already ac- 
tually belonged to the organization, that a 
-million more were in the process of 
getting in as rapidly as possible. Think 
what that means—one-fourth of all the 
farmers in the United States in one organ- 
ization, represented at one great meeting! 
. Is it any wonder the spot-light of pub- 

licity was turned on those men? 
what a multitude of things have been 
- started and done, since that meeting! I re- 
t, a politician can inly see and 


a ; 
For instance, take the matter of finding 
a foreign market for our American farm 
a I'll admit, farmers themselves 
been somewhat to blame in this mat- 
ter. Too many didn’t know a franc from a 


and a trade possibility 
Rob 


By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


frankfurter. We raised grain and fed 
stock, hauled it to the nearest. town, saw 
it started cityward, took whatever money 
was given, and went back home to begin 
all over again. All too many of us did not 
know whether Prague was a disease, a 
game, or something new-fangled to eat. 
What did many of us know about the 











FEED HIM UP 
MR. FARMER 
LL LOAN HIM 
THE MONEY 
To Pay You 


A mutual friend introduces them 


ocean, except that it was printed green in 
the geographies? “America for Ameri- 
cans,” we patriotically declaimed, and 
wondered why some years corn and wheat 
brought higher prices than other years. 
We did not know or care much, if anything, 
about foreign needs and markets and 


money. 

The war changed all that. We didn’t 
send all those millions of our boys “over 
there’ and not look on the map to see 
where they were. Whoever heard of 
Przemysl before the place changed hands 
three or four times, like a leased apartment 
in the city in winter? I can remember 
when we used to think a “lire” was a fellow 
who didn’t tell the truth, a “mark” was a 
line chalked on the blackboard, and a 
‘pound sterling” was the aay of a thing. 

owadays, all of us know that these are 
exchangeable for pennies, dimes and dollars, 
and that the corn and wheat and cattle 
we have, and can not get enough money for 
here at home, will meng goed prices abroad 
if we can just finance the transaction. 

Quick Action after Farmers Meet 
It wasn’t very many days—two, to 
exact—after ‘hans ‘Dullion farmers met, 
by proxy, in Indianapolis, that the 
sated tins al of Wan 
o with a capital, o' ,000, 
f $1,000,000,000. 
bed of its many and big words, what 
does this concern propose to do? Oh 
nothing much, except finance the world 
and sell all the left-over farm products of 
America to anybody who has the price or 
the credit, 


Let’s see what it in simple terms. 
Farmer Brown has 1,000 Is of wheat. 
He does his trading at Center Point. This 


Point can or for, 


Sn te 
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choice of pen 8 down to watch the re- 
maining 500 bus —- to rot and ruin, or 
selling them for any old price he can get to 
anybody who may happen to come along 
picking up bargains—which means robbi 
the blind. Wait a minute, though. - 
teen miles east of Center Point is Metrop- 
olis. Farmer Brown was never there. 
The boys went over to a prize-fight there 
once, and liked the place. The girls went 
over and knitted some socks, or 
sat around a hospital, or did 
something. Quite a place, appar- 
ently. Metropolis needs wheat 
and would pay a good price for 
it, if it were not for two or three 
things: In the first place, it lost 
all its money on the prize-fight; 
in the eR: lace, = credit is 
just a wee bit shaky, temporarily, 
and it doesn’t know where to 
obtain any more; in the third 

lace, it’s quite a ways from 

armer Brown’s and there’s the 
transportation problem to be 
considered. 


It Sounds Good to Farmer Brown 


Along comes the Foreign Trade 
Finan¢ing Corporation. It won 
most of the Metropolis money in 
the prize-fight. Metropolis, as 
well as practically every other 
ere owes it vast sums. 
oreign Trade Financing 
ration says to Metropolis: “We'll 
loan you some more money, we’ve 
got faith in you and your prom- 
ises to pay we know if you go 
down, we’ll go down, too; it’s to 
our best interests to save you and 
make your money worth some~- 
thing again,”” The Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation says to 
Farmer Brown: ‘We've put over a deal 
with Metropolis, whereby we are loaning 
them some more money and ——— 
their old money; we'll take your corn 
wheat and cattle and oe them to Me- 
tropolis and pay you g prices and the 
Metropolis demand for your farm stuff 
will make Center Point pay more, too. So 
we'll both make money.” 

That’s about all there is to the thi 
Europe is Metropolis. The Foreign Tr. 
Financing Corporation proposes to issue 
bonds against foreign securities, sell these 
bonds, and thus secure money to ship 
American agricultural products to those 
foreign markets which so urgently need our 
surplus of food products and raw materials. 


After all, Metropolis is just a few miles 
from Center Point, and human beings the 
world over like to fill their stomachs, 
whether they pay in dimes, lires, francs, 
marks or pounds sterling. 

It did not “just happen’’ that the first 

ublic explanation of the Fospign Trade ~ 

inancing Corporation was e at the 
meeting of the million farmers in Indian- 
apolis, early in December, or that the 

resident of the American Farm Bureau 

ederation was chosen one of the men to 
put the project on its feet. A few years 
ago, financiers forgot that farmers lived, 
except when their mortgages came due, 
It’s vastly different now. 

But we have only begun the story. Hard- 

ly had the last delegate to the American 
‘arm Bureau Federation returned home 
from the iceman mee which 
adopted a national agricul 
when Congress decided 
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Putting New Life Into the Old Orchard 


By CARL L. WOODWARD 
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What the intelligent use of the pruning saw did to a decrepit old apple tree in a neglected Pennsylvania orchard 


FEW years ago it might have been a 
losing venture to try to put an old 
orchard into shape; today it may 
be one of the best investments you can 


e. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to 
setting young orchards at this time is the 
searcity of food ee stock, and the 
consequent high cost. two-year- 

_old apple tree costs anywhere from fifty 
cents to $1. Figuring at the rate of fifty 
trees to the acre, $1 a tree would mean an 
outlay of $50 an acre for nursery stock 
alone, and where close planting is practised, 
running up to 100 trees an acre, the cost 
TTiesaglal taieding » hard into 
e cost of bringing a young orc in 
ing is another big factor. The hi 

cost of labor, the increased value of the 
land and increase in the potential pro- 
ducing-value of the land due to the higher 
value of other crops which the land might 
be growing, should all be considered in 
this connection. 

In view of these factors, it may pay to 
get 7 in the old, run-down orchard 
that a few years ago seemed barren of 
promise. That there is no small field for 
this sort of work goes without. saying. 
Any one who has done a little traveling 
about in apple-growing territory knows 
that, aside from a few of the more progres- 
sive districts, well-kept orchards are the 
exception rather than the rule. - 

Wishing to get some first-hand advice 
on this question, I sought out Prof. A. J. 
Farley, herticulturist of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and shot 
an avalanche of questions at him. 

“Well,” said Professor Farley, “the 
renovation of an old orchard is not a 
simple matter. It means a 
lot of hard work and a care- 
ful study of local problems, 
but it holds out greater possi- 
bilities today than ever be- 
fore. The amount of nursery 
stock is low, and will be for 
years. course, we don’t 
want to discour the set- 
ting of young orchards, but 
after paying exorbitant prices 
for our young trees, we have 
to wait ten years 
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narily, we may look for some results from 
proper treatment the first year, and should 
get marked results the second year. Fur- 
thermore, apple trees respond to renova- 
tion better than any other kind of trees 
although good dhs Me may be obtained 
with hes and Kieffer pears. On the 
other hand, a good many apple orchards 
are not worth renovating.” 


When Renovation Will Pay 


‘What are the chief factors one should 
consider in contemplating the renovation 
of an orchard?” I asked. 

“First of all, the owner’s attitude to- 
ward apple growing,” he replied. “He 
ought to have a real interest in fruit, and 
mustn’t get discouraged. Unless he goes 
at it in earnest and intends to see it 
through, he had better not undertake it. 

“Second, he should consider the same 








Jim Black assures his son that spray- 
ing is worth while. Young Black re- . 
frains from saying that he knew it 
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requirements that would apply in planting 
an orchard—the soil, elevation, exposure, 
and condition of the trees. Where these 
are unfavorable, renovation may not be 
advisable. If diseases are prevalent_that 
can not be controlled by spraying, such as 
canker, root gall, etc., it might pay best to 
take the orchard out. As to the age of the 
orchard, it is best to undertake renovation 
before the trees are past thirty-five or 
forty years of age, but older orchards 
than this have been successfully treated. 

“Tn the third place the stand of trees is 
important. If one has only a few scat- 
tered trees on a good piece of ground, he 
might better remove them and devote the 
field to growing some other crop. 

“Again, there is the matter of variety. 
It would not pay to spend much time or 
effort on trees of a poor variety. In thig 
connection, I should mention the pos- 
sibility of top-working and grafting -de- 
sirable varieties on trees of a poor variety. 
This is sometimes successfully done on 
trees up to thirty years of age, and gives 
best results on limbs not more than t 
inches in diameter that are within reason- 
able reach of the ground. However, it 
requires unusual skill, and should not be 
attempted by any one who does not have 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
grafting. In this way it is quite possible 
to get a full-sized bearing tree of a de- 
sirable variety in four or five years. 

Rages og the owner should consider 
how this fruit business will fit in with his 
other work. If he will be unable to follow 
it up throughout the season, he had bet 
not undertake it. He can’t expect ts 
if he completes the pruning, and puts on 
the dormant spray, and then ‘kisses the 

orchard good-by’ until it is 


e to harvest fruit in the 
fall.”” 


Renovation, A to Z 


‘What are the steps to follow 
in putting an old orchard into 
shape?” was the next query. 
“The same steps that one 
would follow in caring for a 
normal orchard,” he said, 
“with necessary modifications 
at certain points. In general, 
~ —— follow the approv-' 
practises in p' spray- 


” 








He then took up the process — 
{Continued on page 64] : ste 
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Certified Seed Is Crop Insurance 


By WM. HAY WILLIAMSON, North Dakota 


The first article which follows describes the activities of the amount, variety and quality of seed. The law provides a heavy 
North Dakota Improved Seed Growers’ Association in cer- penalty for any one making false certification. 
tifying farm seeds produced by farmers over the state. The One 6f the most important net results is the encouragement 


enens-2v, P edie ge ayn pe Pgglive * wi vats Say ease § of the grower and the assurance of the buyer. Professor Bolley’s 


Seed certification is something that is going to be taken for department at the State Agricultural College is, in effect, a clear- 
granted one of these days, as it ought to be. It’s a good thing, ing-house for certified and pedigreed seed. Through the medium 
too. No matter how rich your soil, you can’t be sure of a crop of the bulletins, from 200,000 to 300,000 bushels of cereals and 
when you buy seed from a distant neighbor unless the seed is other grain seed are handled annually, and many thousand 
certified to be free from diseases and weeds that might cut pounds of alfalfa, clover, grass and forage seeds. 


down the yield.— Editor. Pedigreed or improved seeds which reach the requirements 

% LEVEN dollars going, eleven dollars once, eleven dollars of the pure-seed law must be enclosed in properly sealed bagsor 

twice, eleven dollars,—gone to the gentleman in the wolf- containers. All other certified seed bearing the registration num- 

skin coat. What is the name? Hjalmer Herre? Mr. ber must show the percentage of purity, percentage of germina- 

Herre, I congratulate you on having purchased ten of the finest tion, and the name of any weed seed detected and designated by 
ears of corn ever grown.” [Continued on page 101] 

Eleven dollars for ten ears of field corn! Pretty 

stiff price? Yes, and yet it was only a fair sample of the 



















































































prices that were being paid for smali, prize-winning ex- 
hibits, and the scene was one to be long remembered. 
It marked the concluding period of the seventh 
annual contest of the North Dakota Improved Seed 
Growers’ Association, held at Fargo last January, 
which was attended by more than 1,000 farmers from © 
“ym and South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana and 
Idaho. ( i 
Running the full length of the big auditorium was PLT Oe me qummmmmanrnienes 77 O77") sos 
a continuous stretch of tables on which were displayed FBO US 
entries in the seed contests. Along the walls on both 
sides were other entriés, and between the walls and the 
‘ tables was a closely packed throng of farmers, eagerly SA ember 
iia and intently inepecting the exhibits, Cial Tag _mMIssOpR stseizees 
utside, the temperature ranged aroun ° below - CORN souri Seed 
ym ; zero. Inside, the temperature kept rising higher and bs, Siena fungi tia rower of (iteaty 
po higher as the bidding for the prize-winning exhibits 7 
gh grew more and more spirited. 5 = 
h ‘ Displaying each exhibit and acting as auctioneer 
mse to was ch capa Bolley, — Seay mec 2 o oe Foo ume! tag is found only of seed sold by members-of the TEST 
: missioner, who is positively the “‘watch-dog of the see ee ed 
“= industry” of the United States. He believes in a good be Senet aorent hee ye a The nome = Kind of Seed coer Cece denescqas se senses eens oene 
Oe mo 7 God and good seed, and his motto may be summed up <Suipateahs "Sl aap hs of sont ed team trated Sttcder] WesbbMip MANNA cs me sce ones caovatbcasoene pi 
ha > in the words “Good Seed, Better Seed, Perfect Seed.” ae ee onan’ 
sted He has certainly been one of the most vitalizing agents, § 00000000 0 POs 5 col ph aoe ‘ 
nese if not the most vitalizing, in a series of events that have senesvntnaatneeseeneenntneerneseneeeseneiene ORBREOD. POE OOD, one nnenen sons 192. 
- seate led to the establishment in his state of the seed-bonding © secsuessuececeeseeesqersececevenee Missouri,| PURity......per cont Weed Seeds......per cont 
d. act, organization of the improved seed growers’ asso- SREY am bicesitiieies Rates 
tothe ciation, Grimm alfalfa association, potato growers’ ap aieacckn ar ep sony cee pemen =n lle ee Te eT wig 
| association, and in general the establishment of pedi- ‘who reported to me its test, which I have aceurately copied} Noxious Weed Seeds in excess of one seed to... 
.riet greed seed stock, in which the lineage of the seed is Geehond bil coo tn amntS of Oe Sat Ul S00) ---<GPUMcaenoenececvanqnie-sycenoraeve resent 
a y- ase ig maintained as carefully as that of blooded eSB a te ——en 
. 1vestock. rite to the Secretary, Missouri Corn tile «came. hi ieciage eae tase alee tite nape MR (2. Nid art cake =f 
a this Besides maintaining a very high degree of interest Qe caghad women cinai smi LORRY 2 BS TIE Si 
“ avd in the production of igreed seed, one of the prin- 
1g. rong cipal reasons for and objects of these annual seed 
scan re is to effect a distribution of — = 
s rom grower to grower at one operation, to bring the 
| gives producer of reliable seed in touch with the pH = Bes CERTIF IED P OTATOES 
| wishes to use such seed on his own land. Grower Address 
og 7 Under the law, the state authorizes the certifi- Selhalte. 8.9 
of cation and standardization of seed, and the building dantot 
thar “o of state lists of growers. The state seed commissioner 
Jes of is authorized and instructed to investigate the claims 
nibh of seed growers, and to certify them if correct, and NORTH DAKOTA 
—_ d ag Professor Bolley carries out this part of the work with -} PURE. SEED LABORATORY 
& Go the precision of the zealot. |L_CERTIFIED BULK SEED 
ew “Tt is not sufficient that seed be analyzed,” said RECORD NUMBER ' 
‘th his he. “The seed must also be inspected while growing. | = - <=  —— eg hi a4 
f low Seed may yield a well-nigh perfect analysis, may WA. Andrews. —— —AMa\zEp spon sanerit... 
ether germinate wonderfully, and yet there may have been - LABORAT 3 : 
a 5 certain growing conditions, not disclosed in the ripened NORTH DAKOTA PURE SEED 
ts _ seed, that would prevent the ripening of the crop. 
u the Therefore we investigate all angles.” ; 
me is During the growing season inspectors from Pro- oi, 


nthe fessor Bolley’s department travel all over the state 
in inspecting crops, condition of the plants, the soil, etc., 
for every farmer who is a candidate for seed -certifi- 


CERTIFIED SEED 
Brower Address 






















4 cation, and they send in their reports to the state seed 
follows laboratory where these are filed under seal for later 
diate: 3 inspection and comparison. Germination = i; 


Subsequently the grower sends in a sample of his 
seed to the state er ei who makes the analysis and 
files his report. All of these reports from both sources 

inspectors and state analyst, are then forward 
to Professor Bolley, together with a sample of the seed. 

compares the reports, examines the seed, and issues 
4 certificate in accordance with the facts. 
___ The grower is then authorized, under the law, to 
seal and the seed he has for sale, his 
own needs, is listed on the bulletins y issued 
by the state laboratory, giving the names and addresses, 
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The Faith of Joy Sterritt 


HERE is a lesson in the death of Joy Sterritt, farm boy, which 
must not be lost. The story is a tragic one, with many a tug 
upon the heartstrings. 

One night, in mid-December, Joy Sterritt rode out upon his 
father’s farm to round up some cattle, in preparation for a sale 
tobe held the next day. He rode a horse which his mother had 
expressly forbidden him to ride. The horse shied at something, 
threw the boy into a creek in the pasture, breaking his spine and 
paralyzing his body from the hips down. Unable to extricate 
himself, Joy Sterritt remained in the creek, supported by the ice, 
all through that cold December night until morning came, when 
his strength failed and he slipped down to his death. 

During the night, with the aid of a flashlight, he wrote mes- 
sages to his mother. As the hours passed, and he realized the 
end was approaching, these messages became ever more tender 
and loving. Through them all ran remorse that he had brought 
this trouble upon himself and this grief upon others by dis- 
obedience. Likewise there ran through them all unconquerable 
faith in the God to whom he turned in his misery. 

“God bless you, mother, I would be better off if I had always 
listened to your advice,” he wrote in the early hours of the night. 
“Don’t worry about me, for I feel sure that God is with me to- 
night. Oh, mother, I am so glad that I was brought up in a 
Christian home,’ he wrote later on. 

As the hours wearily wore away, he described his position 
and his suffering. Always he asked those who loved him not to 
grieve. Always he was remorseful because he had been dis- 
obedient. Always that faith in God ran through the painfully 
scrawled lines. A short time before morning, when the inevitable 
was almost upon him, he roused himself enough to write: ‘“May- 
be somebody will see my flashlight and come. I’m going to keep 
up as long as I have strength. I do want to see you all so much. 
There is a verse keeps running through my head, and it is so 
beautiful: ‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ ’”’ And then, at the last, “Well, mother, 
dear, it will soon be over. I’m ina hurry to gonow. My suffering 
will soon be over.” 

O Disobedience, how much suffering comes from thee! O 
Faith, how much solace comesfrom thee! Disobedience sent Joy 
Sterritt to die in his father’s pasture. But Faith bore him up, in 
the zero hour of the early morning, and took him to his Father’s 


home. 
Our Next Secretary of Agriculture 


ENRY C. WALLACE is to be our next Secretary of Agri- 

culture, according to unofficial reports. Mr. Wallace is an 
Iowan, son of the late “Uncle Henry” Wallace, who was a member 
of President Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission and was one 
of the grand old men of agricultural journalism. Henry C. 
Wallace is a worthy son of a worthy sire. The Farm Journal be- 
lieves Mr. Wallace will make a good successor to Mr. Meredith. 
Both come from the same city. Both are engaged in the same 
business: the publishing of farm papers. 

Mr. Wallace ranked third in The Farm Journal’s recent poll. 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, led the field, with thirty per 
cent of the votes. Secretary Meredith, the present incumbent, 
came second, polling eighteen per cent of the votes. Mr. Wallace 
polled ten per cent. The next highest on the list, in the order of 
their votes, were L. J. Tabor, of Ohio, Master of the State Grange; 
George W. Wilbur, of Ohio, former legislator; J. R. Howard, of 
Iowa, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation; Henry 
J. Waters, of Missouri, editor of the Kansas City Weekly Star; Dr. 
W. J. Spillman, associate editor of The Farm Journal; John 
Fields, of Oklahoma; W. F. Therkildson, of Pennsylvania; Wm. 
Hirth, of Missouri; Sherman P. Houston, of Missouri; and 
Herbert Hoover, of California. These men polled eighty-five per 
cent of the votes cast. 

Others who were mentioned were James W. Wilson, of South 
Dakota, son of former Secretary James Wilson; Dean Eugene 





Davenport, of Illinois; Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, of New York; 
Senator Gronna, of North Dakota; George McKerrow, of Wis- 
consin; A. F. Lever, author of the Smith-Lever act; and Herbert 
Quick, a former member of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


We Welcome Such Enmity 


E are very proud, indeed, of the following letter.. It came 

to us ‘unsigned, as might have been expected: : 

“Your paper is not liked here. You must try and get your 
subseriptions among the ‘bone drys.’ Farmers don’t like to be 
muzzled by afew men. Most of the so-called ‘drys’ are not really 
dry, but are well supplied and stocked up. The farmer, who is ~ 
working hard, must do without his liquor. Your paper is al- 
together for those fanatics.” 

We rejoice that we dod not please the cowardly tippler who 
wrote the above letter. If we thought for one minute we were 
pleasing him or his kind we would hang our head in shame. 

We want the last drop of intoxicating liquor driven from the 


“world. We are going to do everything in our power to bring 


this about. If the man who wrote the above unsigned letter will 
furnish his name and address, we will gladly remove him from 
the roster of Our Folks. 


That Neighborly Spirit 


OME “new folks’? moved into the neighborhood. They did 

not have much to do with their neighbors for a long time, 
seeming to look on them as superior folks, who would not want to 
be neighborly. 

Then the mother of the home got sick. The neighbor folks 
heard of it and turned in to do all they could to make the sick 
woman comfortable and to help on the man who was struggling 
all by himself with a lot of worrisome little ones. 

That changed things. The new folks and the old folks be- 
came the best of friends. It was the beginning of a new life for 
the strangers. They began to see what real Americanization 
means, and from that time on they climbed toward the sunny 
peaks of good citizenship. This is the kind of treatment we can 
all offer these men of the other blood everywhere about us; and 
it will pay. 


Give the Landlord His Dues . 


HE landlord deserves a good word, now and then. Not all of 
them are avaricious Shylocks. 
We are quite interested in the story which comes from Buck 
Grove, Iowa. It tells how the owner of a tine farm rented the place 
for $16 an acre. Owing to the slump in the price of farm products, 


the tenant found himself, at the end of the crop season, with much — 7 


less money than he had anticipated. He was a good worker; the 
diminished income was no fault of his. 

What did the landlord do—hold him strictly to the lease, 
leaving him to pocket the loss? Not a bit of it. He called the 
tenant in and voluntarily remitted $1,000 of what had been paid 
on the lease. . 

The incident may be exceptional, probably is. But, like- 
wise, it is inspirational. The idea is not copyrighted. We hope ~ 
to-be able to narrate similar incidents in future issues. Con- 
tributions to the “Good Landlord” symposium will be warmly 
welcomed and promptly published. ? 


Wireless for Farmers 


pice Department.of Agriculture purposes to make the experi- 
ment of furnishing weather, crop and market news to farmers 
by means of wireless telegraphy. The first trial will be made in 
the vicinity of the national capital. If it works well, the service 
will be extended to other sections. In this way it is ‘proposed to’ 
send out messages of about 500 words twice a day. 

The cheapness of the method commends this effort. It re- 
quires no costly lines of wires stretching across the country. - The 
only equipment necessary is a central sending station. 
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sufficient receiving stations to serve the needs of those who want 
the service. Amateur wireless operators are to be found almost 
everywhere, and they can be depended on to receive messages 
and pass them out to any agency that will give them to the 
public. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that in the near future any 
progressive farmer may have his own automatic receiving ap- 
paratus, and in this manner receive daily information alout the 
weather predictions, the condition of growing crops, the progress 
of planting, the status of livestock markets, prices for farm 
products, the relatien of supply to demand in all the leading 
market centers, and other information of value to the producer. 


This is a progressive age, and it would be a bold man indeed that. 


would attempt to place a limit on human achievement. 


The Anonymous Contributor 


OME of our correspondents do not agree with us. That. is 

only natural and to be expected. We can not speak the 
minds of all men and women. We aim, however, to speak our 
own minds, fully, frankly and unequivocally. 
* | We are always glad to hear from Our Folks, no matter 
whether their views ceincide with ours or not, and regardless of 
whether they throw us bouquets or brickbats. Honest, con- 
scientious differences of opinion make for discussion and study. 
We insist, however, that all communications be signed by the 
writer. Wecan not print or pay 
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that it is strong, vigorous and helpful to all? Everything de- 

pends on your attitude. You are helping to make your organi- 

zation a success or a fizzle. What you get out of it will depend 

upon what you put into it of hearty, whole-souled support. 
What are you getting out of it? 


Keep Your Eyes on Washington: 


ONGRESS is in session. So are most of the state Legislatures. 

President-elect Harding has announced that he will call an 
extra session of Congress shortly after his inauguration. So far 
as legislation is concerned, we confront a busy winter and spring. 
Are we keeping our eyes and ears open to make sure that farm- 
ers’ rights are everywhere protected? 

It often happens that bills are so amended in committee 
that they are not to be recognized when they emerge upon the 
floor of our state Legislatures or Congress. Language can be 
used to conceal thought, as well as to convey it. Keen, analytical 
minds can make it appear as though bills were designed to free 
us from injustices when, in reality and eventually, they only 
aggravate and increase them. Never before was it so incumbent 
upon us to study political affairs, to keep our eyes on the men 
whom we send to the state capital and to the national capital 
to represent us, but who, sometimes, forget that they are the 
servants and imagine they are the masters. 

Keep in touch with your lawmakers, either directly or 

through the medium of some re- 





any public attention to any letter 
which comes unsigned. 

The other day we read a 
communication with the utmost 
interest. The writer did not 
agree with us, but he wrete in a 
gentlemanly, good-natured fash- 
ion. We kept thinking what a 
fine letter it weuld be to print. 
At the last, however, we dis- 
covered that it was unsigned. 
We threw the letter into the 
waste-basket. 

All communications, to re- 
ceive due attention, must be 
signed. We do not respect the 
views of the anonymous writer, 
no matter how well expressed. 


Keep Them Handy 


HIS issueof The Farm Journal 

contains many practical items 
and suggestions of value. Why 
not make it a habit of marking 
those which particularly appeal 
to you and laying them aside, so 
as to be handy when needed? 
We are averse to cutting up a 
good paper or magazine; it de- 
serves better treatment. But 
devise some simple way of keep- 
ing the articles from The Farm 
Journal which may be worth dol- 
ars, or which bring comfort, and 
preserve them. against the hour 
of their greater need. 


What Do You Get? 


OU are a member of some 

farmers’ organization, per- 
haps of several. ‘This is the day 
of organization, and the farmer 
who does not “belong”’ simply is 
not in it. 

But to what extent do you ' 
belong? What does it mean to 
you to have your name on the 
roll of these organizations? Is 
your greatest privilege that of 
kicking the officers you have 
helped to elect, or ought to have © 
voted for if you did not? Do 
you attend the meetings held? 
Do you find fault with every- - 
thing thatisdone? Or.are youa 
loyal and devoted member? 

Do you support the organi- 
zation with all your might, so 








sponsible farmers’ organization. 
Most of the national farmers’ or- 
ganizations maintain legislative 
offices at Washington to look 
after the welfare of their mem- 
bers and of farmers generally. 
Keep in close touch with these 
sources of information and ad- 
vice. Write your Congressman 
or Legislator when something af- 
fecting your interest is at stake. 
Whenever possible, secure a copy 
of roll-calls so as to know how 
men are voting, and either com- 
mend them or take them to'task, 
as occasion arises. Write The 
Farm Journal for desired infor- 
mation or advice. By all pull- 
ing together we can accomplish 
wonders. 


Winter Reading Supply 


OW that the long winter 

evenings are upon us, it is 
important that we look after our 
reading supply carefully. The 
University of Arizona has select- 
ed thirty works of fiction which 
it recommends for general read- 
ing. George Eliot’s “Adam 
Bede”’ is placed first; “Arabian 
Nights” second; “Clarissa Har- 
lowe” third; Charles Dickens’ 
“David Copperfield” fourth and 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Guy Man- 

\ nering’’ fifth. 

No one person could select a 
list of books which would be 
suitable to all. The list issued by 
the Arizona educators does not 
particularly appeal to us. Our 
fiction list would run something 
like this: Hawthorne’s “The 
Scarlet Letter,” Dickens’ “David 
Copperfield,’’ Hugo’s “Les Miser- 
ables,’ Blackmore’s “Lorna 
Doone” and Stevenson’s “Kid- 
napped.”” 

Weshould like to know what 
Our Folks prefer for winter novel 
reading. Perhaps they do not 
like any of the books mentioned 
in these two lists. We are not. 

' confirmed fiction readers, by any 
means. Biography—particularly 


autobiography—essays and books 
of travel are our real favorites. 
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TOPICS in SEASON 


Tim says: This is the month to run all seed grain through a 
good fanning-mill, and to get ready to tap maple trees 











“Come, let us go to the clean-swept skies, 
Let us go back where our freedom lies, 
Back: to the scent of the clover sod, 

Baek to tht old home farm—and God.” 


HE Dairymen’s League has moved its 

offices from New York city to Utica, 

N. Y. Reason, economy; offices are 
cheaper in Utica. 


February is the month to sow lawn 
grass-seed, says Tim. 

Maple-sugar utensils in shape? Sap will 
soon be dripping. 

American farmers 
to hemp in 1920. 
about $1,500,000. 


Prices of lumber have drepped. Plan 
that new barn this winter, and start it as 
soon as the rush of spring work is over. 


$75,000 additional profits were earned 
by pinto-bean growers in New Mexico 
last year by cooperative selling. They 
sa $7,500 alone through the 
cooperative buying of bags in car- 
load lots. 


Have you any suggestions that 
will help other farmers to farm bet- 
ter and live better? If so, send 
them to the Topics in Season 
Editer. We will use all the letters 
we can. 


Manure, six tons to the acre, 
produced better yields of cotton 
than were secured with the same 
amount of manure and 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate, or with 200 

unds of acid phésphate alone, in 

exas experiments. 


Number of farm hands in Ohio 
decreased thirty per cent last year; 
New York, fifteen per cent. The 
number of vacant habitable houses 
on farms increased sixty-one per 
cent last year in Ohio. Reason, 
high wages in cities. 

‘Will you please print a recipe 
for making hominy, pumpkin but- 
ter, Norwegian cheese that is made 
about like cottage cheese, alse how 
to make turnip kraut,’’ one of Our 
Folks writes, and neglects to sign 
a name. Who will offer a helpful 


lanted 14,000 acres 
e crop is valued at 


like substance will drep off the flues, or 
can easily be scraped off. 


Test your seed-corn this year. The 
illustration in the center of the page shows 
a box tester in which many kernels did not 
grow; some grew, but were weak, while 
ethers melded. Later we will show how to 
test seed-cern and detect diseased ears. 
Look out for this article. 


We had to carry our cans of milk about 
four rods from the stable to the cooler. 
When two men were not on the job, it 
was pretty hard fer one man to lug these 
cans. A low-hung, two-wheel cart, bought 
fer $15, made the work much easier and 
one man could handle it comfortably. V. 


Four hundred carloads (8,000 head) of 
cattle were shipped from Alberta, Canada, 


to Chicago early in October. The exchange 
rate on English and United States money 
offset the high freight charges for such a 
long haul. There ought to be a tariff high 





eneugh to prevent foreign shipments from 
depressing our markets. * 


Everybody is selling out and moving to 
town. I wish to keep our land but 
people say: ‘Sell land and buy bonds an 
take it easy.”” I don’t think much of that 


advice. Do you? I think a good many 

whe are selling their farms are mortgaging 

the value of their estates in the future. 
Ohto. R. Mitchell. 


Oats in Arkansas, results of eleven years 
of testing show, are the best of the small 
grains for spring ing. Best varieties 
there are strains of Red oats, such as Burt 
and Fulghum, which are dependable both 
for grain and hay. Iowa 103, a variety 
developed by Iowa Experiment Station, 
has done well in Arkansas. Seed as early 
as weather permits. 


Long-distance call: Thomas Jones was 
sittmg down to breakfast one morning 
when he was astounded to see in the paper 
an announcement of his own is 
He rang up friend Howard Smith 
at once. “Hello, Smith!’ he said, 
“have you seen the announcement 
of my death in the paper?” 

“Yes,” replied Smith. “Where 
are you speaking from?” 

**I can take care of thirty-five 
cows in about the same time it 
takes my neighber to take care of 
ten.” That is what one man says. 
He does it mainly by the help of a 
round barn. e can’t all have 
round barns, but we can —- 
the barns we have to save hun 
of steps every day; and how those 
steps do count along toward night 
when we have been wanes ser 
day! : 

These are just the days when 
government bulletins are interest- 
ing. A man I know who is around 
among other farmers a good d 
says he seldom sees a government 
bulletin in one of these homes. 
And yet, there are many bulletins, 
all full of good su ions, to be 
had simply by writing to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Write and ask for 





suggestion? 

Left-hand plows have been re- 
stored to the standard list. The 
twelve-inch and  fourteen-inch 
low-lift sulky plows will be made 
to meet a demand from certain 
sections of Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. The implement 
manufacturers hope eventually to 
quit making all left-hand plows. 


Binder twine: 
through your cooperative asso- 
ciatien last year? did you and 
some of your neighbors pool your 
orders and buy collectively from 
your dealer? Did you save on 

our twine? Write the Topics in 

m Editor. Perhaps your 
letter will help others of Our Folks. 


To remove the coating from 
“n° go and we ee to 
urning green wood, dissolve air- 
slaked lime in water until the 
water will take up no more. Then 
apply it with a whitewash brush 
to the inside of the heater flues 
and smoke-pipe. Remove smoke- 
pipe and apply the lime to the 
of the chimney. Put back 


Did you buy 





A top dressi 


spring—in 





an acre. 


good, don’t 


of manure and nitrate made the extra- 
fine growth of hay in the field at the right above; the 
one at the left, an adjoining field, received nothing. 
Manure was applied to the first field at the rate of 
fifteen loads an acre, late in the fall, and nitrate was 
applied at the rate of 175 pounds to the acre the next 


May. The difference in yield was 3,300 
Pretty you think? 


a list of government publications 
for farmers, and then make se- 
lections from the titles given. R. 


Alfalfa is one of the best crops- 
in Wyoming, and is grown very 
extensively. Three cuttings are 
secured in most sections of the 
state; at altitudes of 7,000 feet and 
over two cuttings are secured. 
The Grimm variety is giving good 
results in resisting winter-killing. 
The common varieties are perhaps 
as good yielders where there is less 
danger ben winter-killing. Seed- 
ing, as a rule, is done in the spring, 
and in irrigated lands oats are 
often used as a nurse crop. 

Wyoming. A. F. Vass. 


The best rain-making machine 
is the fanning-mill. I+takes weed 
seeds out—and weeds are the great- 
est consumers of rain. Matthew 
Fowlds, seed analyst at the South 
Dakota Experiment Station, found 
sixteen kinds of weed in a 
wheat sample and one weed seed 
for every sixteen kernels of wheat, 
ranging from m to. wck- 
grass. There were about 103,000 
weed seeds in five pecks of wheat— 








the pipe and start a fire. The tar- 
Sos Ge dhe ses <3: : ; 
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‘Restorers of Farm Fertility 


—made by the International Harvester Company 


HE year 1920 witnessed a most remarkable demand for International Roller- 
L Bearing Manure Spreaders. The insistent call for them was far in excess of the 
supply; in many localities, indeed, five could have been sold for every one available. 


Popularity and fame like this can grow out of one thing only—and that is sheer 
merit. The record of the International Manure Spreader, in the improved type, promptly 
showed the farming public that here was a product worthy of the standards of the | 
makers—the Intérnational Harvester Company. Factors that combine in creating that ' 
merit are detailed on this page. These factors, from roller bearings on down, must be of 
practical interest to every man who will buy a manure spreader in this year. 


Months of effort, in material supply and manufacturing, have raised the production of 
these spreaders to a point where demands may be met. The roller-bearing International 
is at your service. Information may be had from the International dealers or from the 
Chicago address. 


FEATURES IN 


International Manure Spreaders 


1. Roller Bearings — Roller bearings at7 4. Power; Both Wheels—Power is 7. Two Beaters—Two all-steel beaters 
points—the only spreader so equipped. transmitted from both ends of the with chisel-pointed square ays 


: . driven from one wheel an 
transmission main axle eccentric ananese tend teeta the etbie: 


and extra large ratchet wheel give 8. Wide-Spread—The spiral behind 

strong, steady feed. Box tapered 5. Wheels Track— Rear wheels track the beaters gives the manure a third 

no Giivsindies Geicalon on beth sidan, Gx with the front wheels, lightening draft. beating, and spreads it finely and 

cama tAxle—A + a beca at ae At-Siod Main Ne Wood box 
3. ront Axle— Auto-type, per- jamming a; use 9. rame— 
mitting short turn. No pole whipping. Lostitbeien, Sendieuediine. sides hold only the load. 


rear axle — beaters and wi d work from both top and 
2. Double yore seg ese ne beam the the load. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (mvconPoRaTED) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Raising Alfalfa in Sixteen States 


Expert advice on varieties and time of seeding 


- O you advise growing alfalfa in 
your state? at varieties have 
given best results? When do you 

advise seeding—late summer, or early 

spring? How many cuttings do your 
growers generally get?” 

We asked these questions of experiment 
station agronomists in sixteen states, and 
the following are the replies: 


Three Cuttings in Ohio 


We most surely advise the growing of 
alfalfa in Ohio. We have not yet found 
any special advantage in the so-called 
hardy varieties for our 


have had very excellent success. We ad- 
vise the growing of the common alfalfa, 
using northern-grown seed. More or less 
of Grimm alfalfa is used in the state and 
is being recommended to some extent. 
The Grimm alfalfa is quite hardy, but it 
does not give quite the results in yield 
that the common does. Also, there is 
some uncertainty about the genuineness 
of a good deal of the seed sold under the 
name of Grimm. 

Our farmers sow alfalfa from early 
spring until the first of September. We 
have had some success in our experimental 


spring, that application is entirely satis 
facto We always take pains to advise 
that the seed be tested at the seed-testi 
laboratory of the college in order to avoi 
dodder. There are quite a number of our 
growers who write to adjoining states for 
alfalfa seed and the Yakima and Idaho 
alfalfa seed contains: a considerable 
amount of that pest. 

In various sections of the state from one 
to four cuttings are secured, depending 
upon the amount of moisture and the 
length of the growing season. On a good 
many of the soils of Western — ex- 

cept the very mellow and 





conditions. The north- 
western grown common 
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well-drained ones, we réc- 
ommend clover rather 








alfalfa seems to meet our 
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than alfalfa. On the ex- 





requirements. There are 
two good times to seed 
alfalfa—in the early 
spring with the small ce- 
reals, or in July or early August, alone. 
Our growers generally get three cuttings. 
: C. G. Williams 
Agronomist. 


Not Widely Grown in New Hampshire 


We do not advise the growing of alfalfa 
very extensively in our state. However, 
we are pleased to give such assistance as 
possible to those who may wish to experi- 
ment with it to some extent. The Grimm 
alfalfa is usually the kind best adapted to 
our section. 

We usually advise seeding in late sum- 
mer. Due to our relatively short season, 
growers seldom get more than two cut- 
tings per season. 

he difficulties with growing alfalfa in 

this state in the order of their importance 

rhaps are about as follows: 1. k of 

ica in our soils very generally. 2. Heavy 

sub-soils, mostly impervious to plant roots. 

3. Lack of proper drainage for such a crop 
as alfalfa. M.Gale Eastman, 

Assistant Agronomist. 


Home-Grown Seed for Kansas 


We advise extensive planting of alfalfa in 
this state; in fact, we consider that about 
twice the present acreage could probably 


be grown. 

We consider the varieties generally 
grown in Kansas as being best adapted to 
the state; in other words, we recommend 
home-grown seed. We recommend late 
summer seeding‘for Eastern Kansas where 
moisture is plentiful, and spring seeding 
for the western part of the state where 
lack of moisture and the presence of grass- 
hoppers prevent successful fall seeding. 
Our growers usually secure about four 
crops a year. S.C. Salmon, 

; Kansas Experiment Station. 


Alfalfa Winter-Kills in Maine 


Maine Experiment Station advises that 
alfalfa winter-kills in Maine, because of 
snow and ice forming a crust over the 
alfalfa. Also, comes an instance of re- 
markable success in Mainé, on a high 
piece of ground from which the water 
drains as the snow melts. From this you 
can easily draw the conclusion that alfalfa 
does well in Maine when conditions are 
just right. 


Several Thousand Acres in Indiana 


We advise the growing of alfalfa in this 
There are several thousand acres 













Part of the seeder holes are closed with cardboard. This method is 


used in North Dakota 


work from sowing in February and March, 
the same as clover is ordinarily sown. Our 
best advice, however, is for late July and 
August seeding on a well-prepared seed- 
bed. Indiana Paved! ordinarily get three 
cuttings in a season. A ed many of 
them make two cuttings and pasture the 
third growth. M. L. Fisher, 
Assistant Chief in Soils and Crops. 


Alfalfa in Illinois 


We have not conducted very extensive 
studies of the relative value of different 
varieties of alfalfa for Illinois conditions. 
In general, however, we recommend the 
use of seed grown in Western Kansas and 
-Nebraska, and in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana. 

Alfalfa may be sown in Illinois in early 
spring with a nurse crop, preferably of 
early oats or barley. If it is sown with a 
nurse crop the cereal should be cut for 
hay rather than allowed to mature a grain 
crop. If it is not sown in early spring, it 
may be sown during the first part of June 
without a nurse crop. In this case the 

ound should be plowed and thoroughly 

isked and harrowed to destroy the weeds, 
as the seeds germinate. During the first 
part of June alfalfa may be sown and given 
a light covering of soil with the harrow. 
On the whole, perhaps the most satis- 
factory time to seed alfalfa is in late sum- 
mer on land which has produced a crop 
of small grain. In this way the full use 
of the land may be obtained. If this 
method is adopted, the ground should be 
— and worked down to a fine seed- 
as soon as possible after the grain is 
off the land. About the first to the tenth 
of August the alfalfa seed should be sown 
at the rate of about fifteen pounds per 
acre. It should be well harrowed in or 
given a very light disking in order to in- 
sure germination of the seed at this season 
of the year. We find that running a disk 
grain-drill over the land very satisfactorily 
covers the seed. Robert W. Stark, 
Crop Production. 


Grimm Alfalfa for Oregon 


We advise the Grimm variety of alfalfa 
in all sections of Oregon. On unirrigated 
land we advise planting it alone in the 
early spring where the rainfall is light and 
the climate warm, and in later spring 
where there is late spring moisture. Where 
irrigation is practised we advise the use of 
a light nurse crop of spring barley. 

In most sections of Oregon we advise 
the use of either land-plaster or sulphur 
on the alfalfa, as it appears to give it a 
better start, and it certainly makes a big 
difference in the yields. For spring ap- 
ication, we er coe rg but if 
the : applied in the fall to 
land that is to be seeded the following 





tremely dry soils where 
the rainfall runs less than 
sixteen inches a year, we 
believe that it is better to 
grow an annual or biennial forage plant 
rather than the perennial, which may make 
a very satisfactory growth for the first year 
or so; but as the reserve supply of moisture 
in the soil is used up, and the plant gets 
larger and demands more moisture to 
obtain a growth, it develops in an un- 
satisfactory manner, and makes a very 
ood spring growth but often does not get 
igh enough to cut. Guy R. Hyslop, 
Professor of Farm Crops. 


Grimm Alfalfa for North Dakota 


We recommend only the hardy alfalfas in 
North Dakota, and of these Grimm_is 
decidedly the best. We advise, on the 
whole, early seeding rather than late sum- 
mer seeding. This will, however, depend 
considerably on the cleanliness of the land. 

Alfalfa has been planted with and with- 
out a nurse crop, broadcast and in rows. 
In the western part of the state the best 
success has been obtained by seeding in 
rows. In the eastern section many 
fields haye been obtained by broadcastin 
and seeding with a nurse crop. Speci 
methods of seeding alfalfa have been de- 
veloped. These have made the securing 
of a stand much more certain. 

The illustration represents the bottoms 
of a twenty-shoe drill with a twenty-shoe 
grass-seed attachment. The larger circles 
represent the.ordinary grain cups, the 
small circles the grass-seed cups. The 
circles with the white centers represent 
the cups that are feeding seed. Notice 
four cups seed alfalfa on the grass-seeder 
and sixteen cups seed wheat on the grain- 
drill, and that on each end of the drill 
two cups seed wheat, so that no matter 
whether the drill is turned to the right or 
to the left, at the ends it always seeds four 


“rows of wheat between the rows of alfalfa. 


The black circles represent the cups 
that do not seed, as they are covered u 
with light wood or heavy cardboard. Eac 
drill box is regulated independently, so that 
the proper amount of wheat or other grain 
can be seeded from the large cups, while 
the proper amount of alfalfa can be seeded 
from the gr attachment. More 
failures in growing alfalfa can be ascribed 


to putting the in the ground too deep, 
than to any other one cause. 
H. L. Walster, 
Agronomist. 


A Leading Crop in Colorado 


Alfalfa is one of the leading crops in Colo- 
owes under eapeed conditions. The 
native-grown or northern-grown common 
alfalfa for general purposes does best, 
The Grimm and Baltic are better a 
But seed is so expensive that the ve 
not yet been generally ted. i 

and Baltic for the altitudes are — 
: [Continued on page 98] oy 
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Smell the real Naptha in 
Fels-Nap Naptha! Blindfolded you 
can tell Fels-Naptha from all 
other soaps. 


How many uses if 
your home? 


Besides being a wonderful 
laundry soap Fels- Naptha 
oan doh degetes See 
pets, right- 
ens woodwork instantly. 
Cleans enamel of bath cub, 
washstand, sink. Safely 
cleans anything cleanable. 


FEBRUARY, 


lee ofthe Golden Ba 


The whiteness of white clothes 
washed with Fels-Naptha!! And 
without the labor of hard rub- 
bing! How can it be possible? 

You simply soap the clothes 
with Fels - Naptha, roll up and let 
them soak half an hour. A dous- 
ing in the foamy Fels-Naptha suds, 
or with some pieces a light rub; a 
good rinse — and there they are, 
the whitest of the white! Spark- 
ling, sweet, clean. 

A washday with nothing to tire 
you out ! 

It is hard to believe; yet such 
is the miracle happening weekly 
in millions of homes with 
Fels - Naptha. 

Real naptha, that surprising dirt 
loosener used by dry cleaners to 








cleanse even the most delicate. fab- 
rics, is perfectly combined with 
good soap. The real naptha pene- 
trates to every fibre of the fabric 
and makes the dirt let go. without 


_hard rubbing, and without boiling. 


Of course you may boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha if you wish, but 
there is no need to. Fels-Naptha 
suds flush the dirt away and leave 
the clothes spotless and sanitary. 

Whether you do your own work 
or have it done for you Fels-Naptha 
will prove a wonder in your home 
in saving time and labor. 

Three things identify the genu- 
ine Fels-Naptha — the golden bar, 
the clean naptha odor, and the 
red-and-green wrapper. Order it 
of your grocer today ! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


| FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Give Your Farm a Good Name 


in the West, recognize the fact that 

a good farm name has a money 
value, and that the man who is enterprisin 
enough to name his ranch or farm Bhould 
be legally protected. 


Me of the states, particularly those 


the information below, residents of the 
various states which so far have adopted 
this wise provision may learn the fee charg- 
ed and the proper official in the county to 
whom to apply for registration: 


South Dakota: Registration and cer- 
tificate from Clerk of the Circuit Court in 
county. Fee, $1. County protection. 

Utah: Registration with State Auditor, 
state protection. Fee, $2. Transfers with 

whole farm. May be cancel- 





The Editor has here com- 
piled the laws of the various 
states, giving definite informa- 
tien in regard to farm-name 
registrations. As the Cali- 
fornia act is short and one of 
the first enacted, and as sev- 
eral of the other states follow 
this law rather closely, it is 
given in full. It might well be 
taken for a model in the states 
which do not now provide for 
legal registration. Our Folks 
in such states should send 
copies of the law to their mem- 
bers of the Legislature and 
urge them to get busy about this matter. 





“AN ACT to provide for the registra- 
tion of farm, ranch and villa names in 
California. 

**The people of the State of California, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

“Section 1. Any farm, ranch or villa 
owner in this state, may upon the pay- 
ment of one dollar to Secretary of State, 
have the name of his farm, ranch or villa 
duly registered in a register which the 
Secretary of State shall keep for said 
purpose, and shall be furnished a certifi- 
cate, issued under seal, and setting forth 
the name and location of the farm, ranch 
or villa, and name of the owner; provided, 
that when any name shall have Soon Te~ 
corded as the name of any farm, ranch or 
villa, such name shall not be recorded as 
the name of any other farm, ranch or 
villa in this state, except by prefixing or 
adding of designating words thereto. 
The Secretary of State shall register 
such name only for the person entitled 
thereto. 

“Section 2. Any person who shall 
register as his own, any such name al- 
ready in use in this state, knowing such 
name to be adopted as the name of a 
farm, ranch or villa therein, or shall 
make use of such name when regularly 
registered and in use by any other person 
entitled thereto under the provisions of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Approved March 1, 1911.” 


In every state where there is a registra- 
tion law, except in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, provision is made for a certificate 
under an official seal to be furnished the 
owner of a farm that is registered. From 














led on payment of twenty- 
five-cent fee. Penalty for 
misuse. 

Wisconsin: Register of 
Deeds. No certificate. Fee, 
twenty-five cents. County 
protection. 

Wyoming: Registration 
and certificate from County 
Clerk. Fee, $1. County pro- 
tection. 

The adoption of a uniform 
law in the states which have 








A sign that is practical and easily read from the highway 


Colorado: The fee is $1, but the pro- 
tection extends only to the county. The 
certificate of registration under seal will be 
furnished by the County Clerk. May be 
cancelled on payment of a fifty-cent fee. 

Idaho: Fee, $1. Certificate furnished by 
County Auditor. County protection only. 

Illinois: Registration with County Re- 
corder. Fee, $1. Certificate furnished. 
Transfer must be mentioned in deed. May 
be cancelled, fee, twenty-five cents. 

Indiana: Fee, $1. Certificate furnished 
by County Recorder. Protection in county 
only. If Sores is sold, name may be trans- 
ferred. May be cancelled on payment of 
twenty-cent fee. 

Iowa: Fee, $1. Certificate from County 
Recorder. Protection county wide. Name 
may be transferred with deed for major 
portion of the farm. 

Kansas: Fee, $1. Registration and cer- 
tificate from County Clerk. County-wide 
protection only. 

Minnesota: Registration of Register of 
Deeds. No certificate furnished. Fee, 
fifty cents. Protection in county only. 

Montana: By County Clerk and Re- 
corder. Certificate furnished. Fee, $1. 
County protection. 

Nebraska: Registration and certificate 
by County Clerk. Fee, $1. eng Sa de 

New York: Registration with County 
Clerk. Fee, $1. County protection. Trans- 
ferred with whole farm, not with portion of 
farm. May be cancelled on payment of 
twenty-five-cent fee. 

North Carolina: Registration with 
County Register of Deeds. County pro- 
tection. Fee, $1. Transfers with whole 
farm, not with portion. Cancellation on 
payment of twenty-five-cent fee. 

orth Dakota: Registration and cer- 
tificate by Register of Deeds. Fee, $1.’ 
May be transferred or cancelled. 

Oregon: Registration by Clerk of the 
Court who certifies same to the Secretary 
of State. Fee, $1. Protection state wide. 
Certificate furnished. 





no law at present would be an 
appropriate job for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 
Or the state farm bureaus might look 
after it. 

Additional protection in the property 
value of farm names is afforded by many of 
the livestock breeding associations. C= 
retary F. L. Houghton, of the Holstein 
Breeders’ Association, says they have near- 
ly 3,000 names already reserved and reg- 
istered. This is done without expense, to 
members of the association. 

Secretary J. G. Watson, of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association, tells us they register 
the farm names for their members, making 
a charge for the service, and no two Ayr- 
shire breeders use the same name. 

The American Short-Horn Breeders’ 
Association has a rule prohibiting well- 
established farm names from being in- 
fringed upon, but has no plan of registra- 
tion. The American Berkshire Association 
and many other purebred livestock asso- 
ciations aang protect their members. 

Therefore, before finally deciding upon 
a name for the farm or ranch, you should 
ascertain from the proper official, in case 
your state has a registration law, whether 
that name has already been appropriated. 
If you are a member of some livestock 
breeders’ association, find out from the 
secretary in advance whether the name of 
your choice is open for your selection. 

And if your farm is not already named, 
try for the best-fitting name and use this 
perfectly dignified and effective way of 
advertising it, thus increasing the value of 
the farm. Put the name on your enve- 
lopes, letterheads and in advertisements. 
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taken at Edison Shop. 
New York City 


The First Man 
to Fill Out The 
Mood Change Chart 


William J. Burns ‘ia 


Head Of The Wm. J. Burns Esa 
International Detective Agency most seghiedeuns scntnt Me. 


HEN the Mood Change Chart gladly made-the test to assist Mr. 
was printed, Mr. Edison said Edison in his research work. His 
“Who is the most sophisticated man chart is reproduced. It registers a de- 
in New York? That man will be an cided mood change but it represents 
ideal subject for the Mood Change the emotional effects of music on only 
Test because he will be the least sus- one man. Mr. Edison needs thousands 
ceptible to emotion.”’ of these charts because his research 
Mr. Edison selected William J. work must be conducted on the law 
Burns, the great detective, as the of averages. 


FEBRUARY, 1921 
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Will You Join Mr. Edison in an Experiment ? 


2400 years ago, Confucius called music 
‘*The sacred tongue of God.’’ 400 years 
ago, Martin Luther said: ‘‘Music is the 
only art that can calm the agitations of 
the soul.’’ 116 years ago, Napoleon said: 
*‘Music is the art to which law makers 
ought to give the greatest encourage- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Edison has recently produced a 
new phonograph of such perfect realism 
that its RE-CREATION of music cannot be 
distinguished from the original music. 
As a-result of this wonderful new inven- 
tion, every home can now enjoy the full 
benefits of the world’s best music, 

For many centuries, the power of 
music has been appreciated—but never 
has it been fully understood. For the 
purpose of ascertaining and classifyin 
the effects of music on the minds an 
moods of: mankind, Mr. Edison has 
associated with himself world-famed 


psychologists. Much research work has 

already been done. Will you assist by 

analyzing your Own mental reactions to 

music, and those of as many friends, as 

you can interest in the work? Your co- 

operation will be appreciated by Mr. 
dison and his associates. 

Please examine the chart that is re- 
produced above. The Edison dealer in 
your locality will furnish you as many of 
these charts as you require. — 

If you do not own a New Edison, the 
Edison dealer in your- locality will wel- 
come your making the test in his store. 
Should you like to call in some of your 
friends, the Edison dealer will probably 
be willing to loan you an instrument and 

‘the necessary RE-CREATIONS, so that you 
can make the test in your own home. 
Watch for his announcement in your 
local newspaper. THOMAS A, EDISON, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


- “The Phonograph with a Soul’? 
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HORSE COLLAR PADS 


APAT 
Sas REC v= RANE iar 


3 KOI 


Site 


For wi | 


Better Protection 
and Longer Wear 


OU can make certain of gete 
ting the most foryourmoney 
in buying Collar Pads. First, 

be sureitis a STUFFED PAD. Second, 
_ be eure it has the Patented Hook 
Attachment as shown below. 


Why They are Better 
Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
tures not found in unstuffed pads. 
d Tapatco Stuffed Pade guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 


Tapatce Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
. Their constant use is real 
economy. They cost so little and do 
eo much that no one should work e 
borse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 


make fine of 
Wo cleo maken conalcts Boost Riding Saddle 


TheAmerican Pad& Textile Co. 
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Dry Wood Makes a Hot Fire 


By M. RYMER and RUSSELL ADAMS 











Operator can do the splitting while the saw chugs away 


OTHING is more exasperating to 

@ woman than to have to burn wet, 

soggy wood. On a cold morning, 
to have the house filled with smoke instead 
of heat sets all things wrong. If the wood 
is green the cook can not control the heat 
of the oven; there will be too slow a fire or 
too hot a fire. 

Green wood is fifty per cent heavier than 
dry wood because of the excess of moisture. 
This, of course, increases the expense of 
hauling, if green rather than dry wood is 
used for only half as much of the green 
w can be hauled on a load. 

Then, aside from increased expense in 
hauling, fifty per cent of the heat is con- 
sumed in evaporating the water in the 
green wood before it will burn. 

It takes push and gumption to cut wood 
and cord it up this winter to dry out for 
next season’s use. This is another evi- 
dence that energy and knowledge are as 
large factors in success on the farm as in 
other lines of business. 

Wood is the oldest fuel in existence; also 
it is the most healthful. But there are 
countless thousands of persons who can 
not enjoy the honest comfort of a wood 
fire because it is beyond their reach. There 
are.many other people, with well-wooded 
farms, who have been weaned away by 
coal, gas, oil and electricity. 

With the existing shortage of natural 

, coal, and coal cars, there is little doubt 

ut that the wood-burning stove will soon 

come back into its own; and when that 

time comes the man with a few trees on 

his land will be considered a fortunate 
individual. 

In the old days it was a big task to get 
up the winter’s wood. Many of us have 
bitter-sweet memories of the long hours 

nt in dragging a stubborn cross-cut 
themaahe a tough log; but, thank goodness, 
all that is changed, ; 

Today a little gasoline engine, with 
sawing attachments, will cut more wood 
in an hour than two strong men can cut 
in a full day, and do it more easily. 

Wood-sawing machines are compara- 
tively inexpensive 
and when well ca 
for will last a long 
time. On farms which 
already have gasoline 
engines or any other 
source of power, very 
little extra outlay is 
necessary. Most of 
the — may be 
opera’ y a small 
number of men. Re- 
upkeep are 

erate. 


pairs and 
usually m 
The cost of cutting 


a cord of wood with a buzz-saw is approxi- 
mately twenty cents. All small trees an 
cord-wood can readily be cut with a buzz- 
saw and a circular saw, but logs above ten 
or twelve inches in diameter can best be 
cut with a drag-saw, although the latter 
will not cut so rapidly. A sawing outfit 
may be owned cooperatively, or may be 
used for custom work. 

A year or so ago we bought a saw rig. 
After giving it a try-out we were agreeabl 
surprised; the machine does all that is 
claimed for it, and does it so easily. 

Independence is the greatest thing in 
the world, and our log-saw outfit makes 
us absolutely independent as far as fuel 
is concerned. What care we if the coal 
miners would rather strike than dig coal— 
we can push our wood maker, like a wheel- 
barrow, down among those ash trees along 
the creek, and in eight hours we can cut 
more than enough wood to run six stoves 
for a month. 

Maybe you have been thinking as we 
did, before we bought our outfit, that a 
combined tree-saw, log-saw and buzz-saw, 
would be a complicated affair. Such is 
far from being the case, however. They 
are as simple as a dollar watch. The saws 
are built to do the work expected of them, 
and they do it. All you Save to do is to 
start the engine, engage the clutch, lower 
the saw onto the log and raise it out of 
the cut when the block is ready to fall off 
from the log. Then push your outfit alon: 
the log to next cut, tighten clamp to ho 
saw steady, and repeat the operation. 

We are not interested in the manufacture 
or sale of any saw outfit, but we do know a 
good thing when we see it, and that is 
the reason we are passing the word along. 


A Word of Caution 


It is a mistake to saw up choice logs of 
white oak, ash, cherry and yellow poplar 
for rough uses at home, or to use clear 
black walnut for gate boards, or split up 
white oak butts for fence-posts. Many 
valuable logs go into ecross-ties when they 
would bring the owner much more if sold 
as saw logs. Like- 
wise, large numbers 
of rapid-growing trees 
are cut which produce 
only one small tie; 
whereas, if they were 
left to grow for from 
three to five P pe 
they would yield more 
than double the t. 
Owners of w 
should familiarize 
themselves with 
uses best suited for 
each kind of timber. 
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ee The new Columbia Record and all the time-defying clas- 
a buzz- Catalog makes it easy for sics are in the Columbia 
= me everyone to have the very Catalog. 
os latest music. Whether it’s = 
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Land Clearing Book 


Most authentic land clearing book ever 
published. Tells you also about the new 
— py ty — Fg 
P 3 a one-man 

which does work beyond ard 
Send for the free 
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LAND CLEARING 


AND 


on improved roads that real estate lies, : 
the greater the percentage of increase in 
value with the advent of good roads and 
transportation. Within five miles of an 
eastern city where recent improvements 
in highways were made, the appreciation 
in value within five years was only 68.3. 
Ten miles out the percentage of increase 
was 96.7 and twenty-five miles away the 
ratio of increase was 194.9. 


A mowing attachment for tractors is be- 
ing exhibited at the shows. 





4 

Seeding 135 acres of flax in one day is 
quite a record. This is claimed by a 
_| Canadian, who used a light tractor pulling 
two twelve-foot double-disk drills. 


We buy the best casing we can get, and 
a new heavy tube to put into every casing 
we install. For this, we get the price spent 
in the new tube in added wear on our 
casings, as they do not so quickly run half 
inflated or drop down on us with blowouts 
and punctures, as an old patched tube in 
a new casing. G. W. B., Ohio. 


When an auto is stopped on down grade, 
most drivers engage the gears and clutch 
and allow the motor to be cranked. by 
the weight of the car. This will do no 
harm at all if the clutch and gears are 
handled carefully. It is usually best to 
put the car in “high” to do this, as it 
throws less strain on the gearing. P.7.H. 
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Vulcanize small cuts and gashes as soon 
as possible. This is an economical prac-< ~ | 
tise for tires that are rather new, but is : 
not always so for older ones, unless the 4 
tread is renewed and well done. Old rub- 
ber so often pulls away from vulcanized 
places, leaving the fault as bad as before— 
with money thrown away besides. Good 
vuleanizing before the tire ages is always 
to be recommended and helps to bring 
in the miles. The older tires that have * 
cuts, gashes and blowouts in them can 
be made to run for miles and miles by 
using blowout boots and patches; or re- 
line the casing with lining from another 
cast-off tire. B.W. 


BULL DOG 


SUPERIOR ONE, MA 


STUMP. PULLER 


BULL DOG pulls largest, smallest, low cut, green, rotten, 
tap-rooted stumps or trees, -either in swamp or on hillsides in 
minutes. -Made of tough steel. Weighs less, Will last a life 
time. You alone can yank out biggest stumps quickly and” 
cheaply. Plenty of the strongest cable, blocks, hooks and 
guaranteed “Take-up.” Root Hook FREE with 
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FOUR PLANS OF PAYMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
< So S So 





Winter is the time when the tractor can 
best be spared for a couple of weeks for a 
thorough overhauling. Before overhaul- 








ing a tractor, a systematic outline should 
be secured from the factory, if it is not 
contained in the instruction book. Such 
an outline will simplify the work and 
insure every part receiving the proper 
attention. 


To elevate grease-cup: It is a good 
thing sometimes to have a grease-cup 
elevated more than the maker of the 
car intended. This'can be done by using 
a short gas-pipe of the length desired, with 
threads like those on the grease-cup. Screw 













the grease-cup into one end of the pipe, to 
which a coupling has been added, and the 
other end of the pipe into the place where 
the cup originally was. The advantage 
is that you can seize the cup better when 
turning down; this is particularly true of 
such ‘sually~ pact locations as the P, 
water pump shaft and similar ~ places 
where there is no moving part to strike 
the pipes and break them off. 3 


Plowing costs: In a recent tractor 
demonstration in Mississippi county, Mo., 
seven tractors were entered. The dem- 
onstration was not entirely a success, 
owing to the fact that many blind stumps 
were struck by the plows, causing much 
delay. Figuring labor at $1.50 an hour, 
the cost a soning an aere ranged from 
$1.19 to $1.57 for the different kinds of 
tractors. 





sales rea 
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Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co., Box 12 C, Quincy, IIL. 


- 


Unable to obtain cars to ship his wheat 
to market, and with the local elevators 
filled to capacity and refusing to make 
additional purchases, D. C. Hibbard, 
Nebraska, loaded 110 bushels of wheat on 
his two-ton truck and hauled it to Omaha, 
480 miles. The trip required three days, 
without night traveling, and the total ex- 
pense was $22.09, or about twenty-one 
cents a bushel. The wheat sold on the 
Omaha market for $2 a bushel, which, he 
said, insured him a good profit over the 

(Continued on page 61] 





The man in the picture had done yeo- 
man service at the pump-handle for 
twenty-five years. The picture shows him 
watching his gas-engine do the work 
soon after it had been set up. He 
didn’t know he was “being took.”’ When 
he heard the click of the camera, and 
turned, he said with a long sigh of content: 
“Tt sure does beat pumping by hand.” 

Towa. F. LC. 
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Misalignment wears tires: One cause 
of tire treads wearing excessively is the 
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100 Per Cent 


Improvement— 
100 Years Service 


People advertising houses for 
sale or rent always sdy, “Oak 
Floors’”’ when they can. Proving 
that all consider handsome, dust- 
less, easily cleaned Oak Floors 
highly desirable. 


The many Oak Floors still in 
‘use. after a century settle the 
‘question of their durability. They 
will probably outlast your house. 


Before field work begins this 
year, why not modernize the old 
home with fine, new Oak Floors, 
laid over the old? You can easily 
do it yourself with the. special 
grade of thin (3%) Oak Flooring 
milled for just this purpose. 


’ Home will be cleaner, healthier 
and brighter. Housework easier. 
The young folks can roll up the 
rugs and dance any time. 


And the entire cost ‘will be 
less than that of good carpets. 
Write today for our interesting 
books on Oak Floors, and how 
to lay them and care for them. 
Or, ask any Oak Flooring dealer, 
giving him your room measure- 
ments. You will be surprised at 
the low cost when ~-it is figured 
out for you by the square foot. 


OAK. FLOORING U2EAIN 


\ 1035 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Loan Money on Stored Grain 


Bernard Baruch advocates a new system of 
elevators and of credit to aid farmers 


As Commissioner in charge of the pur- 
chasing for the War Industries Board, 
and a member of the commission in 
charge of all purchases made in this 
country by our Allies, during the war, 
Bernard Baruch is probably the best- 

ted man on marketing, living today. 

r. Baruch was invited by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture to make a 
special study of the farmers’ marketing 
problems and to submit a report there- 
on. We are pees to quote from 
Mr. Baruch’s far-reaching report which 
came before the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture on January 12 and 13. This 
is the most important contribution on 
the marketing phase of farm economics 
in many years.—The Editor. 


HERE are certain things which must 

be done, it seems to me, before a suc- 

cess can be made of cooperative mar- 
keting, which I desire at once to approve 
whole-heartedly. While I do not presume 
to be an expert on the subject, I would like 
to present certain suggestions for your 
consideration whether cooperative market- 
ing is undertaken or not. 

The theory of my recommendations is that, 
in the marketing of his products, the pro- 
ducer must be placed on a footing of equal 
opportunity with the buyer. 

First (and this is the corner-stone of the 
whole subject matter) I believe that suffi- 
cient storage warehouses for cotton, wool 
and tobacco, or elevators for grain must be 
provided at primary points to carry the 
peak load in the distribution of the prod- 
uct. These warehouses or elevators should 
be preferably under private ownership. 
But if private capital is not forthcoming, 
they should be under state ownership. But 
under any condition, they should be under 
state or federal supervision. 

When the products are delivered to the 
warehouses or elevators, they should be 
roperly weighed, graded and certified b 
ice weighers or graders. For the lac 
of a better term, I shall call this process 
a “certification” of the product. This cer- 
tification should be so hedged about that 
underpayment, overcharging and unfair 

ading, will be avoided. It will be the 

asis of.sale or, in case the producer does 
not desire to sell, it should and could be 
made the basis on which he could borrow 
money until he is ready or willing to sell. 


Provide Seasonable Credits 


As a rule, farmers’ products move to the 
market when there is a great congestion 
both in the money market and in traffic 
conditions. This operates to farmers’ dis- 
advan in the sale of them. Arrange- 
ments, therefore, should be made so that 
— can — a os wean 
properly margined upon the products o 
ther farm. This wil enable them to sell 
when the market is good whether they sell 
as individuals or through a cooperative 
movement. Bankers, financiers, promoters, 
speculators and jobbers, with their many 
facilities and more marketable securities 
or warehouse certificates, can always 
obtain, more and cheaper credit than 
farmers. We must remedy this condition. 

If possible, a certain percentage of the 
credit facilities should be set aside for the 
movement of the crops. In other words 
our banking system should be so adjusted 
that not less than a certain percentage of 
the credit facilities are held in reserve for 
the movement of crops. In a.way, it is 
already being done. But the farmer, the 
merchant and the manufacturer each has 
to bid for his share. Dealers and jobbers 
usually have little difficulty in securing 
credit to carry the very crops and products 
which they have bomane from farmers, but 
farmers frequently are unable to obtain 
the credit they need in order to finance the 
marketing of their commodities in orderly 


fashion. At this writing I am nat certaim 
whether it is possible and wise to make it 
mandatory upon the banks to conserve 2 
sufficient portion of their credit, during a 
certain period for financing the movement 
of crops, or, in other words, give a priority 
to credit for moving the crops. in fact,. 
many of the best bankers are already doing 
this voluntarily, recognizing its wisdom, 
and the obligations of their office. I may 
add that my personal contact with the 
bankers of the country convinces me that. 
as a class they feel the responsibility of 
their profession and its opportunities for 
constructive service. 

In connection with the establishment and 
operation of the necessary warehouse facili- 
ties, institutions or corporations could be 
established for the purpose of making loans 
on the warehouse receipts. They should be 
large enough and so officered that they 
would gain the confidence of the investing. 
public. Their capital stock should be open 
to public subscription. They could be 
ins cooperative; hut they need not neces- 
sarily be so. They could advance money 
to the individual, just as the banks do now 
for any time from thirty days up to six 
months or a year. They would not take 
the place of the present arrangement where- 
in the merchant, the banks, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve system finance the marketing 
of the crop but would supplement it. The 
finance corporation would deposit in its 
treasury in trust the farmers’ notes matur- 
ing at various dates, and secured by the 
warehouse receipts. It would then issue 
against the notes bearer certificates, as is 
now done by the large corporations in the 
issuance of short-time notes, in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


An Attractive Investment 


There would be no better short-time in- 
vestmenf or collateral than these obliga- 
tions. The present process, wherein a 
farmer gives his note to the merchant, and 
the merchant his note to the local bank, 
and the bank sends it to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank amounts to practically the same 
thing. The only e+ minim is that the 
secured bearer certificates would be in a 
negotiable form and would attract the 
private investor. There are large sums of 
money, even in the omy > J in which the 
production of the crop es, place, that. 
would seek investment in amounts, 
if it were made easy for investors to buy 
these negotiable, well-proteeted instru- 
ments. e finance corporation, being 
responsible for the eh mpage of the Ioans, 
would see to it that they are properly pro- 
tected at all times. In other words, in- 
vestments in bearer certificates would be 
protected by the resourees of the corpora- 
tion plus a farmer’s individual credit, plus: 
the security of the warehouse receipt based 
upon a proper certification of the amount- 
and grade of, and insurance on the prod- 
uct covered by it. 


Production Service Needed 


The government, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now estimates at fre- 
uent intervals during the growing season 
the P ge og condition of the ¢rops and 
yield of the different farm products, so 
that every one knows approximately the 
amount of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
cotton, etc., that the farmer produces. The 
buyers and distributors are thus fully in- 
formed by the government. A farmer, on 
the other hand, does not Songs See the 
same information i demand 
for consumption as the buyers and dis- 
tributors have of the output of the farm. 
In other words, he is not on an equal foot- 

ing with the buyer. ” 
believe that there should be collected 
{Continued on page 91} 
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“It takes seven years to 


make a good saw-maker” 


And more than eighty years have made 
the present quality of Disston Saws. 

There is something more in Disston 
Saws than their ability to make fast, clean 
cuts; to stay shafp and set a reasonable 
time; and the fact that they cost a fair 
price and last for many years. 


It is a character or personality that 
/makes men write letters to us which reveal 
real affection for their Disston Saws. This 


. character is difficult to express in words, 


but every workman who uses Disston 
Saws—every lover of good tools—knows 
what we mean. It is similar to honesty 
and friendship in men. 

Disston workmanship and Disston- 
Made Steel—the qualities of both resulting 


from generations of experience—produce | 


“the saw most carpenters use” and every 
saw, tool, and file in the Disston list. 


o\SSTo4, HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INc. 


ro ¢ Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto 


\ 
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A List of What Disston Makes 
And in these Saws, Tools, and Files is that quelityfoundio - 


*‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use*” 


Back Saws 
Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
Bevels 





Buck Saws 

Butcher Saws and Blades 

Circular Saws for Wood, Metal, 
and Slate 









Compass Saws 
Cone-eat Saws and Tools 
Cylinder Saws 
Drag Saw Blades 
~ Files and Rasps 
somvrind Saws 
es—Carpenters’ 
arking, etc. 
Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames 
react Panel, and Rip Saws 
H hears 
: Ice Saws 
‘> | Inserted Tooth 
es _, Circular Saws 
‘J Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, joni 
Knives—Circular for Cork, 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, etc. 
Knives—Machine 


Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 







































Milling ie for Metal 23, er 
Mitre-box Saws > eit 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 

ing Saws 
Re-saws 


Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
Saw Gummers 


Nx Saw-sets j 
<<") | Saw Screws 
to Screw Drivers 


Screw-slotting Saws, 

Segment Saws 

Shingle Saws 

Slate Saws Circular 

Squares—Try and Mitre 

Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 

Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel 

Trowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, etc. 

Veneering Saws 


Webs —Turning and Felloe 
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everywhere 


N wet weather—over mud- 
dy ground—you can keep 
your feet as dry as in 

boots, and yet have all the 
light-weight comfort of a 
shoe. ' 


Farmers everywhere are 
buying the new U. S. Bootee 
—a water-tight rubber shoe 
that is just the thing for 
everyday service around the 
farm. 


It was first designed for 
miners, who must have a 
waterproof shoe that will not 
tire their feet.- Today it’s 
fast becoming popular all 
over the country—with all 
men who have to work much 
out-of-doors. Worn right 
over the sock like a leather 





- The protection 
of a boot-— 
® the comfort 


iz m of a shoe 


A miner’s rubber shoe that is becoming popular 
among farmers 


shoe, the U. S. Bootee gives 
perfect protection always— 
whatever job you have to do. 
Its light weight and its smooth, 
easy fit will give you a new 
idea of real comfort in rubber 
footwear. 


Ask your-dealer to show 
you a pair of the new U. S. 
Bootees. Note their smooth 
rubber surface—feel how pli- 
able and comfortable they 
are. They have the same 
built-to-wear construction 
which characterizes the whole 
U. S. line of rubber footwear. 


Other types of “U.S.” Foot- 
co om for rough service 


With all the wear and com- 
fort made possible by the ac- 
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screens Y 
“U.S.” Rubbers—A wide range 
of models, in light and heavy 
styles to meet every need. Made 
in all sizes, for men, women, 

> and children. 

— 


1j 
{ 
t Reinforced where the wear _ piece. | . 
is hardest Wear, comfort, appearance | 
1. The Sole—Five soles in ~—ithasthemall. That’s why hi 
° one, all of the finest rubber. U. S. Boots are worn by farm- | 





cumulated improvements of 
74 years, U. S. Boots are worn 
by farmers everywhere. 


2. Back of the Heel— 
Every step you take puts a 
strain on the seam in back. 
At this point every U.S. Boot 


The U. S. Boot is built 
layer by layer as carefully 
and skilfully as an auto tire, 
then welded into one solid 


ers everywhere. 

The U. S. line of footwear 
has a type for every need— 
arctics, rubbers, “‘overs”— 
all built in the same rugged, 


slar —— with ten thick- reliable way. 
— They all have tough, heavy 
3. The Toe—Won’t break soles—special reinforcements 
through like the toe in so at every point where the wear 
aives many boots. It has three is hardest—and the highest 
_ve— heavy layers, a special toe- quality rubber from our own 
eae SB cap, and an extra sheet of plantations. 
ooth, highest quality rubberon the Ask your dealer to show 
“new outside. you his.U. S, line. Pick out 
ibber 4. The “bend” in front— the models best suited to the 
A boot has no lacing, in work youdo, Every one has 
ia front to “give” as you walk. been designed by experts— 
7. §. Every step you take, the rub- every one is backed by over 
niet ber bends and buckles. Six half a century of experience. 
r pli- heavy thicknesses give long — Always look for the “U.S.” 
they wear to U. S. Boots at this Seal—it means solid wear and 
ashe point. long service for your money. 
‘tion * 
rhole = 
United States. Rubber Company 
Foot- ° 
rvice 


Look for this seal @ on.all U.S’Footwear 





“U.S.” Boots—Reinforoed 
where the wear is hardest. Made 
in all sizes and styles—Hip 
Half-hip, and Knee. In red, 
black, and white. 
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PROFITS $10,000 
IN SIX MONTHS 


































Ben Koebler of Pulaski Wis. is condu : 
is . He $93,810, 
business . the first six snentie att hi 
ons of tee thousands of ML SOAS ple 
ousan ~ 
ates making good. 2: 
A few weeks’ traini t the M.S.A.S., the 
factory endorsed ~—h4 Detroit oy em 
center, will enable you to have a business of 
your own, too, just as good as Koehler’s. 


M. S. A. S. training covers point of 

knowledge and practice req of a suc 

cessful automotive mechanic. 

XE ZEACH—Astoe, Tracks. [eactors, 
re Repa Brazing an elding, 

Battery Sepairite. 

FREE—Write today for particulare and 

124-page catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


3729 Woodward Ave. 


aOR Bidg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


How Would You 
Like toOwn 
a Windmill 
ou Oil But Once 
In Five Years? 


The most im t windmill im prove- 
ment in the last ten years—ending 

nuisance of climbing the tower every 
little while—is the perfect self-lubrica- 
ting feature found in every 8 ft. and 9 ft. 
Stover Samson Windmill equipped with 


ternal less—Light Running 
Stover Mfg.& Eng. Ce., 25 Samson Av.,Preepert, Til. 
Fay Snel r Sea” Fen Get 


STOVE 


_ SAMSON Windmills 
What 22222 sere 


Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, b= 

lished at the Nation’s center, for the 

& Nation; an independent home paper 

that prints all the news of the world 

and tells the truth; now in its 28th 
. This paper fills the bill with- 



































We has become 
the Worid’s Capital and 
like 4 in the in — 
a ner 

©} council with those wha 
mold the world’s destiny. 











or money, this is your means. 
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A Cheaper Way To Clear Land 


By W. P. KIRKWOOD, Minnesota 
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In the background, uncleared land; in the foreground, land cleared to stump stage 


duced by systematic methods. But 

system in land clearing is something 
that is comparatively new. Its problems 
are just being worked out. 

One of the pioneers in this field is M. J. 
Thompson, superintendent of the North- 
east Agricultural Experiment Station’ of 
Minnesota, which is located near Duluth, 
in a region that has been known for dense 
forests. The station was established some 
eight or nine years ago, in order that the 
problems confronting settlers in the region 
might be solved scientifically, and Mr. 
Thompson was placed 


| fy steed by estan costs can be re- 


ag after the timber has been removed, 
the slashings are burned and steps are 
taken immediately to make the land, which 
is now still in stumps, begin producing. 
This is accomplish by sowing among 
the stumps from five to six pounds of grass 
and clover seed to the acre. 

Within a year this method provides 
among the stumps first-class pasture for 
dairy cattle, and at the same time the 
regrowth of brush is retarded. Such 
pasturage with good grade cows, according 
to actual results obtained at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s station, yields an annual profit of 

about $15 an acre. 





in charge. Ever since f= 
he went there he has 
been striving to re- 
duce the business of 
land clearing to a sys- 
tem which will make 
the clearing of land 
cost the least and 
yield the most pos- 
sible. He_ believes 
that he has found the 
answer to this prob- 
lem in what he calls 
“delayed land clear- 
ing,” and he gives an 
outline of the plan in 
a bulletin just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture of the 

niyersity of Minnesota. The bulletin is 
valuable. 

Mr. Thompson maintains that the de- 
layed system reduces the cost of clearing 
about one-third, that it gives opportunity 
for an annual return of from $10 to $15 
an acre pending the time when it may first 
be put into crops, and that it leaves the 
soil in a better condition and a better 
state of fertility for ite first crop and for 
succeeding crops. 


The Plan in a Nutshell 


The plan as worked out by Mr. Thompson 
is just this: 

tanding timber and brush are first re- 
moved late in the fall or in the early 
winter, a period which is usually given up 





to “masterly inactivity.” In the following 
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Ready to prepare for first crop 


While the stumps are 
“ripening,” getting 
ready for the dyna- 
mite charge and the 
stump-puller, there- 
fore, the land is earn- 
ing“a good return, 
almost as much .as 
the land originally 
costs in many cut- 
over areas, 

After from three to 
five years of pastur- 
ing among the stumps 
there comes a stump- 
removing campaign. 
This is a part of the 
system in which work “talks.” But the 
work has been made at least one-third less 
expensive than it would have been had the 
farm owner attacked the stumps while 
they were still green. Nature been 
working for him, by processes of decay . 
making the stumps less stubborn. Some 
dynamite and stump-pulling may still be 
needed, but possibly sixty per cent of the 
stumps, unless they are of the heavy pine 
variety, can be yanked out with a team 
directly hitched. 

To follow this system calls for the re- 
moval of timber and brush from a certain 
number of acres every fall, so as to give a 
series of fields in various stages of decay 
or readiness for the next step in clearing 
operations. In other words, every year 
ihe farm owner is enabled to follow a 

[Continued on page 54] 




















A first crop —oats on land cleared and stumped according to delayed system . 
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A Cargo 
of Potash 
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Action or Reaction 


A private soldier, mustered 
out at the close of the Civil 
War, became in turn a farm 
hand, a tenant, a farmer of 
his own land, a recognized 
authority on farm manage- 
ment and farm markets, and 
finally Governor of a great 
state in the Central West. 


He followed always one fixed 
principle. He held that the 
time to expand activities in 
any direction was when others 
were beginning to reduce or 
abandon their interest in that 
line. He began when others 
quit. 


As long as he lived he put his 
theory to the test on his own 
farms and his remarkable suc- 
cess proved its correctness. 


Today many farmers are un- 
easy and are said to be con- 
sidering giving up the use of 
commercial fertilizers. 


For five-years conditions 


beyond their control have 
brought about high fertilizer 
prices and made it necessary 
to accept fertilizers radically 
different in composition from 
those formerly in use. 


Is the solution of the trouble 
to be found in giving up the 
use of things that have proved 
profitable in .the past or in a 
careful consideration of the 

uestion of the purchase of 

ertilizers that will be as good 
as, or better than those for- 
merly used? 


There has been a period of Potash 
Starvation. Now all fertilizer ma- 
terials are obtainable. Fertilizers high 
in Potash, 5 to 10 per cent, can be 
made and if you will insist on buy- 
ing them you will find that 


Potash Pays 


—just as it did before. 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
H. A. HUSTON, ‘Manager 


New York City 


42 Broadway 


















Make better gardens. All 
are tested for purity and 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


— large packet each of § 
Beet, Lettuce, Rad- jj 

g - a, Tomato postpaid. 
All are heavy yielding and ex- 
ceptionally fine in quality. Try them. 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives helpful cultural directions 
and offers strictly high-grade 
geeds at fair prices. Write for it. 


Livingston Seed Co. 


, Box 205 Columbus, Ohio 






























































~Grown From SelectStock 
—None Better—50 years 
selling seeds. Prices below all 
= others. Buy and test. If not 

> O.K.return and I will refund. 
Extra packets sent free in all 
orders I fill. Send address for 
Big Catalogue illustrated with 


over 700 pictures of vegetables and 
flowers of every variety. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Summer and Fall Bearing and 
all small fruits. Give big and 
quick profits at a small outlay 
of money. Fallbearing straw- 
berries fruit Fall of first year. 
Our new catalogue is brimfull 
of valuable information and 
will save you money. Free— 
send for your copy today. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 110, Pulaski, N.Y. 











is John Baer. 

li fe Was ahead of 
Ear iest omato =! Ml others in 
To introduce our hard: quia Seeds, 

will send the 1 Mh wy Yo ‘pts. ‘for 0c: John Baer 
imate, 1200 to 1 Beans Carrot, Cucumber, 


Onion, Parenip, Reaioh” and Superb Asters. 
Due ei for Ibe with every order. Money back if 
not satisfied. ——< eed Bargains free. Send 
today. i. W. JUNG SEED CO., Station T, RANDOLPH, WIS. 


Trees—Plants—Seeds 


Everything for the fruit grower, farmer or 
suburban Aare Seam Highest grade stock, low, 
direct-from- aeower Urtess. Our freecatalog 
is a mine of planting information. Address 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| GRAPE VINES 


oe 
Best varieties. Well rooted and vigorous plants. 
Catalogue sent to you free. Write’ for it today. 
7.3 "HUBBARD CO., Box 22, Fredonia, N. Y. 


$1000.00 PER ACRE 
Growing Strawberries and other small fruits. Our plants 
are grown on Michigan’s best trait plant land; they are 
large, strong and pena. Our new illustrated 

log describes the best varieties; it’s free. Write now. 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS, Stevensville, Mich. 


: Save 50%,<c- STRAWBERRY ORDER 


100 Progressive, 100 Dr. Burrill ——_ $3.00. 
Special wholesale price to large 
Beautiful illustrated Catalog in in lees “FREE. 

E. W. Townsend & Son, 10 Vine &t., Salisbury, Md. 


The Largest Seed Catalog in the World 


couldn’t contain better varieties than you — find in Ford’s 
1921 Catalog. 48 well illustrated pages, of special vege- 
seeds. ‘or free today. 
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Beauty Apple 888 Garson Avenue 
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; ; tables, grains, flower copy 
: 9 FORD SEED COMPANY, Box1, RAVENNA, OHIO. 
Le mn pot BERRY BOOK stot ee reat plant 
: ; : : lorthern Grown Plants to 


~ oan eae ng direst Saves You Money. 
ST, JOSEPH NURSERY, 1200 Main SL, St. doseph, Mich 


Glass Cloth 222522: 


ER BOS. Bladen, Neb. 


Strawberry Plants i= sch eb iss 
Free: Pair wi Enver 
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Take time by the forelock 
And plan your garden now; 
When spring has come there'll be no 
time 
Except for spade and plow. 


EWARE of fake seed dealers. Buy 
seeds only from dealers that you 


know ’'to be reliable; that stand back 
of their goods, or that advertise ing reliable 
farm papers. 

Try a few specialties when ordering farm 
and garden seed. Try one new vegetable 
each year. 

Mulch strawberry plants before the 
ground begins to thaw, if you neglected 
this important work last fall. (See Novem- 
ber Farm Journal, page 66.) 

‘Himalayan blackberry produces the 
finest berries for market,” says E. M. K., 
California. He sent the Garden Editor a 
specimen of the vine—but no berries. The 
piece of vine is now doing service as a 

walking stick. 

Tests on five farms in Camden county, 
N. J., last summer showed that the best 
yielding tomato for canning factory was 
Greater Baltimore. Second was Bonnie 
Best; third, Matchless. Ww hat variety is 
best in your community? 


Hotbed: If your hotbed is in a wet 
place, dig a trench around it to carry away 
the water. Get your excavation made, 
and when you are ready to make your 
hotbed mtich time will be saved. Begin 
your sweet potato hotbed in April. C. M. 


Some nice day put on a pair of long- 
wristed leather gloves and trim the rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Cut out all dead 
or unthrifty canes entirely, and prune 
back the others (including side branches) 
about one-third. Burn the trimmings and 
thus get rid of disease and pests. 


Garden tractors: Have you used one? 
With what success? The Garden Editor 
believes they are O.K., because they can 
be used for belt power when not in use in 
the garden. Besides, they will pull prett 
good loads about the farm. Take a look 
at the one in the picture below. 


Garden calendar for February: Pre- 
pare manure for hotbed work. Wash 

aint, and repair old hotbed sash. Build 

otbed; if you have no pit dug, a surface 
hotbed will do. When soil temperature in 
hotbed has dropped to 85° F., sow cab- 





bage, cauliflower, head lettuce, and prize- 
taker onions; these may be sown in flats 
or directly in soil of hotbed. C. M. 


Test all old seeds before planting. Make 
a tester from two dinner plates. Put a 
piece of moist blotting-paper in one plate, 
place some seeds on it, put another piece 
of moist blotting- -paper over the seeds, 
and invert the other plate over all. Ina 
few days, remove the plate, turn back the 
blotting-paper, figure the percentage of 
germinated seeds, and if below ninety per 
cent, buy new seeds. 


Blackleg of cabbage was controlled suc- 
cessfully by Long Island cabbage growers. 
in this way: Before planting, tie seed 
loosely in a sugar sack and soak for fifteen 
minutes in a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
strength 1 to 1000. Put the solution in a 
jar or wooden container; it will eat metal. 
After soaking, rinse in clear water, dry 
the seed thoroughly, away from heat or 
direct sunlight, and store in a dry place 
until planting time. Sparke—Brothers 
Wantagh, N. Y., say their loss from trea 
seed was only four per cent; from seed not 
treated, thirty-nine per cent. 


Potato-seed balls: Last year was a 
favorable one for producing seed balls on 
potato vines. The Garden Editor had 
several letters asking where the seed could 
be sold. One writer had the impression 
that his potato seed balls ought to be 
worth several dollars or more each, for 
some of his neighbors had told him ‘they 
were very unusual and ‘ ‘seedsmen would 
pay almost any price for them.” Potato 
seed balls are not so unusual as all that, 
nor so valuable. The balls contain man 
small seeds, something like grains of blac 
pepper. When planted, these seeds will 
produce potato plants, but not true to 
the variety producing the seeds. That is 
the way new varieties are produced. The 
plants will produce small potatoes the 
first year; when these small ones are 
planted, they will produce larger ones, if 
the new variety happens to be a good one. 


Everbearing strawberries: On the 25th 
of May, 1918, I set out in my garden one 
square rod ‘of everbearing strawberry 
plants, set 20 x 10 inches. The ground 
was —_ clear of weeds and no runners 
were allowed to grow during the whole 
season. The blossoms were picked off 
two or three times and then were allowed 
to grow. As the plants loaded up with 

{Continued on page 92] 


















This garden tractor takes the place of a team in the orchard 
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ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
(2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or | 
style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 


‘or flue, be connected with the 











Salesman Wanted 





E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling to 
farmers. 


Or, he may never have sold goods at all, 
but thinks he can, wants to try and is 
willing to learn. 


The position may require some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 
salesman near his home. 


Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 


The position is permanent—will pay 
the right man a steadily increasing 
income, and there is promotion. 


The man who owns or has the use of a 
car, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 


Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, where you went to school 
and what business experience you have 
had—be explicit. Also say where you 
would prefer to work, and what you 
have been earning. 


Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 

































Equip your car with Dayton Airless 
Tires and be absolutely free from 
tire trouble. 60,000 cars are rid- 
ing on Dayton “Airless Tires today 
and they have no tire trouble. 


Can’t Puncture 
Can’t Blow Out 


| Thee cat bn’ sio gendiiiiie ex Mbweild oli Dien 
; pitas Teen, Tite , live suber e the the 
| Lee See eee 
| BIG MONEY [952722 Rosis3 Fall dealer's propealtion. 
The Dayton Airless Tire Co. 
Dept. 250, Dayton, Ohio 
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Better Toilets Make Better Farm Homes 


By A. H. PULVER 


ETTER farm toilets, looked upon as luxuries a few years ago, are rapidly be- 
coming every-day necessities. If there is one home arrangement that should 
receive all care possible, it is that of the toilet system. . 

The outdoor closet is a tolerable thing in summer, much as we dislike it then; but in 
winter-time it is anything but ideal, especially to aged and infirm people. Within 
the last few years science has 
made possible an indoor toilet 
for homes not equipped with 
running water. The equipment 
is inexpensive and the cost for 
chemical outlay is moderate. 
Farm homes are more and more 
installing complete water equip- 
ment but the chemical indoor 
toilet fills a long-felt need. 

The chemical indoor toilets 
are simple and would be more 
gener ro adopted if better un- 
derstood. They require no 
water-works, plumbing or cess- 
pool and may be installed by 
any handy man in a short 
time. The only requirement 
is that the small exhaust-pipe, 





regular chimney, if near it, or 
go through the roof, just so an 
outside vent be obtained. 

The closet is then ready to 
use for all closet purposes, just 
the same as you would use a 
costly flush closet. The chemi- 
cals, in connection with the air 
drafts, ventilators, etc., con- 
vert, reduce, disinfect and 
deodorize all solid and liquid 
deposits, killing all germs and 
every trace of odor. Once a 
week the container is emptied; 
the fluid is harmless and odor- 
less. No scrubbing of con- 
tainer is necessary; it is re- 
charged for another week with one cup of chemical and three or four cups of water. 
The chemical, in a sufficient quantity to last from six to eight months, costs but little. 

The only excuse for the outdoor closet heretofore has been that there was no satis- 
factory way to avoid it in homes not equipped with methods of sewage disposal. The 
closet is the birthplace and home of the flies that slip through the house screen door. 
It is a harbor and incubator of death-dealing germs, with always a chance of these 
seeping down into the vein of water that supplies the family well: In winter the out- 
door closet is more than a nuisance. Not to mention the opening of paths through 
the snow, which may be classed as beneficial exercise, many life-long weaknesses 
acquired at critical periods are no doubt directly traceable to exposure in this manner. 

The indoor closet will prove a godsend for sick people and for the aged and feeble. 


Our Sanitary Chemical Closet—» P.c. crose 


AST winter we decided it was 

time we adopted one more 

of the conveniences (we now 

consider it a necessity) of our 

modern times and accordingly 
purchased a chemical closet. 

We face the present winter 
with a far greater feeling of 
preparedness and satisfaction 
than we ever did before. 

We searched for a long time, 
before we found just the closet 
that appealed to us. There 
are many on the market now, 
some quite in nsive, others 
more costly. e finally de- 
cided on one. It is substan- 
tially built, is finished in white 
with a dark mahogany seat and 
‘it: certainly lends to the at- 
tractiveness of the bathroom. 

We find that the chemical 
closet is perfectly sanitary. The 
exposure entailed by an out- 
door closet~during winter is — 
no small factor considered from — 
a hygienic point of view. .. 
a A tie? Boe mdbcby sc poo 

ut a comparatively small sum, — 
and no farm home should be — 














Outdoor toilets cause sickness in winter 
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The **“FLORENTINE” 
Design 1813—in Twin Pair 


e 
HIS is one of the many 






exquisite 
PERIOD 
DESIGNS 
exclusive with Simmons Meta! 
Beds. 

Your choice of satiny Ivory 
White and beautiful a- 
tive Colors. 

Note the é Steel Tub- 

Simmons 


ing—— an usive 


and the Simmons Pressed 
f Steel Corner Locks—firm, four- 
square, noiseless. 
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Sleeping oe 
All Night ~Every Night 


you think. In place of your rattling, old- 
style iron bed or creaky wooden bed—get a 
Simmons Bed: steady, noiseless, built for sleep. 


You’ll find your nerves relax, your muscles 
in repose—and that’s the greatest help you can 
imagine to deep, restful sleep. 


In every room shared by two persons, Twin 
Beds, by all means! One sleeper does not dis- 
turb the other or communicate colds or other 


infections. 
“ * OK * - 


"Gye thin like a baby,” is easier than perhaps 


Free Booklets on Sleep !—Write us for ‘What Leading Med- 
ical Journals and Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds 
and Sound Sleep,”’ and “‘ Yours for a Perfect Night’s Rest.”’ 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA 
MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


“ASK YOUR DEALER for Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs and Day Beds— 








and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built Sad mite 
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More Money in Milk by Getting Together 


By DR. W. J. 





SPILLMAN 








inally ten miles apart, have now 
grown into one big city, with 
paved streets extending from the heart 
of one to the heart of the other. A visitor 
to these cities most often hears the name 
Twin Cities; and this is the name which 
the big cooperative association of dairy- 
men of the ———ae es: ae 
ve years ago the dairymen who supp 
milk to the Twin Cities were having a 
kinds of trouble with the dealers who 
distributed their product. They were 
continually defrauded on both weight and 
test. Contracts for the year would be 
made in the fall, when milk was scarce. 
These contracts, calling for less than cost 
during the winter, offered fair prices for 
the succeeding summer; but when milk 
became ple iful in the spring, the dealers 
disregarded their contracts, and again 
paid prices that did not let farmers out 
whole. 

Farmers are a patient and long-suffering 
people; but it finally became evident that 
something had to be done to save the 
local dairy industry. A few far-sighted 
men began to aly he problem of co- 
operative marketing. The desperate con- 
dition of the dairy farmers made them 

uick to try to organize, and about 3,400 

irymen in the surrounding country 
joined up. Most of these men live within 
a radius of thirty-five miles of the Twin 
Cities. 

The new organization had the usual 
difficulties in making satisfactory agree- 
ments with distributors in the two cities. 
The dealers harped on the problem of 
“surplus milk.” ‘Their losses on surplus 
made it impossible for them, so they said, 
to pay farmers as much as they could pa 
~ ey could get just the amount of mi 
t 


eeded. 

e method used by the Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association in meeting 
this problem is interesting; it holds the 
solution of successful efforts at cooperative 
ae of milk: They went quietly to 
work and leased ten butter and cheese 
factories. Later they acquired four more; 
so that the association now has fourteen 
well-equipped plants at which it can handle 
all surplus Three of these plants 
are located in the two cities; the others in 
the surrounding territory. Farmers got 
better prices at these establishments of 
their own than they had been getting 
from the dealers. 

It was not long before the dealers began 
to make offers for milk. Producers were 
ready enough to deal with them, but only 
on a basis of fair prices. The association 
now supplies ninety per cent of all the 
milk consumed in.these two big cities. 


Price Basis 


The association has never contended for 
_prices based on cost of production, be- 

ieving that this might encour ineffi- 
ciency. But a more important factor in 
the situation is that the surrounding ter- 
ritory for hundreds of miles is dairy 
country, and they realize 
compete with this territory. 
milk, produced in the state and surround- 
ing states, is made into either butter or 
cheese. It is therefore ne to make 
the butter and cheese prices of milk the 
basis of prices for market milk. 

The plan adopted is as follows: There 
‘ are three kinds of cheese commonly made 


ts, 
Americas. Dealers frequently manipulate 
the price of one or more of these types, 
but not often of all of them at the same 
time. 
nipulation, the cheese price of milk is taken 


M ics to and St. Paul, orig- 





butter price of milk is figured on the 
New York price of extra butter (Scoring 
ninety-two or better). The yalue of a 
hundred pounds of skim-milk is taken .as 
— to the price of a pound ef butter. 
The extra cost of meeting the demands 
of the health department imspectors is 
placed at about twenty cents a hundred 
pounds of milk. 

The final base price of milk is arrived 
at by taking the average of the butter 
and cheese prices diifing i 
month, and adding to this the of the 
skim-milk and the cost of meeting in- 
spection requirements. a 
1920, price for three and per cent 
milk was about $3.90 a hundred. 

It is impossible for the Twin €ity dealers 
to get milk cheaper elsew so the 
farmers’ association and the city dealers 
now live together in peace and harmony. 


Handling the Surplus 


If members of the assbciation send in 
more milk than the markets require, it is 
made into butter or cheese in their own 
plants. In the month of August, 1920 
the members shipped 7,617,965 pounds o: 
milk. Of this the dealers took 6,843,042 
ounds. The remainder was easily cared 
or. 

A recent incident shows how important 
it is for farmers to be organized for the 
sale of their products. In the spring of 
1919, a condensery was establi in this 
Twin City territory’ It outbid the co- 
operative association, and got about 
35,000 pounds of milk a day. Last fall 


‘the condensery closed its doors without 


warning, and owed its patrons something 
like $50,000. Although members of the 
association had deserted their own or- 
ee in order to spent re Peg con- 
ensery, the cooperative organization came 
to the rescue and took the milk. ‘The or- 
ganization could not have done this if 
it had not had ample facilities for 
manufacturing butter and cheese, 

To encourage an even flow of milk to 
market, the price paid by the association 
is varied with the supply. At those seasons 
when milk is scarce, the differential added 
to the butter-cheese price on account of 
skim-milk and extra cost of market milk, 
runs up, reaching about ninety-five cents 
in October, the month of greatest scarcity. 
When milk is most plentiful, the dif- 
ferential falls as low as forty eents. The 

ly aver is about seventy cents. 
Sapply and demand are thus allowed to 
govern prices, as they ultimately must. 


Weighing and Testing 

The association sells milk on its own 
weight and test, and it even tests its milk 
a Se Seales tote, 8B cre oars 
n , the association en 
the field of distribution. The knowledge 
of this fact keeps the dealers in a healthy 
frame of mind. 


Buys Supplies for Members 


The association buys such supplies as 
feed, salt, and the like, for its members. 
It buys salt in lots of ten or more carloads — 
at a time, and, of course, gets the lowest 
wholesale price. Supplies are furnished to 
members at cost, including cost of han- 
dling. ‘The association is not organized 
for profit. It ordinarily sells no milk 
except for its members. 


Officers Arrested 


Twin City producers have had their 
troubles. At one time the dealers had the 
officers of the cooperative association ar- 
rested for violation of the Jaws. — 
Two hundred members of association 
[Continued on page 61) 
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== 1 The Fact That It Operates with Less Power 
















=cain 1 Proves the Efficiency of the Papec Throughout 


etn raf —our catalog shows how Papec Ensilage Cutters save dollars for Papec owners 

onaneley. HEN an ensilage cutter does more an silo, with any power, provided the speed of 
the® dif- work with less power it proves that the cutting wheel does not fall below six hundred 
mr oe it is good not only in one feature but in every (600) revolutions per minute. We also guarantee 
Saad ta feature—that each part is in tune with every that any Papec Cutter will cut and elevate 
r miust. other part, and that all work perfectly to- more ensilage with the same power than any 


gether. It is this fact that makes possible other blower cutter.”—This is your protection. 
our exceptional guarantee which protects you: 




































its own Our catalog explains why we can make such 
3 its milk “‘We Guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw and =a remarkable guarantee—why the Papec 
be sr a blow ensilage perpendicularly to the height of — can save dollars for you—why you shotld 
nowledge 
healthy re Own Your Own Papec—It Pays epee 
rs Price ’ Send today for new catalog and 1921 prices yon gy 

Kies Reductions , Tell us the size of your silé and what power you have, and of Se 
p bog : pon all sizes . 3 we will tell you the right size Papec to buy. Use the coupon. Serum ‘$300 
—— = See quotation | « PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 102 Main Street © SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK | Reduced to 

°o ite. i , . 

a Beck “7 pons 4 '. - With our 36 distributing houses the Papec dealer can give you $240 

of |} Onothersizes. |" *'- the same service as if the Papec were made in a nearby town F.O.B. Factory 
Bae : ve with ho know: 

supreme wiih men who know 

saul SERB R PRR ees (Clip Coupon Here) SUCCRCRRTRGee eee eeesesaeeasesesne 
‘had the PAPEC; MACHINE COMPANY, SHORTSVILLE; N. Y. = | 
ee Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, you may send me your new catalog and 1921 prices. Tell me what size Papec 
sociation 






Ensilage Cutter my engine will operate. I havea ........+++- ilo, and a..... pOCSOPOWEY iF 6 oo cos cose ences eetens 
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Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, 
~ expense for teams and 
One man wi 
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How To Make a Hotbed 


HE illustration shows how to make 
a pit hotbed. The framework can 
be made of one-inch used or un- 
used lumber; or if a permanent hotbed 
frame is wanted, use concrete. Locate 
the hotbed where there is protection on 
the north—a building, tight-board fence 
or a grove. Place it on sloping ground to 
















directly to the field, run a shovel or trowel 
under the plants, deep enough not to 
cut off the tap root. ‘ 





Garden Seeds Needed 


To plant a 100-foot row of vegetables in 
the garden, buy seeds as follows: Beans, 
one pint; beets, two Bee gE one 













permit drainage. packet; carrots, 
If the boards on one ounce ; cauli- 
the back of the flower, pack- 
Thora = _— YS | wi Me get one- 
inches above t AW, (GRoUNOLEVE. «LOuUrth ounce; 
ound, those in M0; ee Yi Swiss chard, two 
ront should be Y///SUENE> RI Gy ounces; sweet 
several inches low- U,8\ "$= manuae VN | Yt torn, one pint; 
“it YY) <Q. LA KG < : P 4 

er; thus giving a “Ly SYR) G4 \$ cucumbers, one 
slant to the sashes, 4IWGIWKCGGG* ounce; egg-plant, 
enabling water t0 Cross-section of an easily-made pit hotbed one-half ouhce; 
run off quickly. Hiaty kohl-rabi, one 
This will allow, too, a better utilization of packet; lettuce or mustard, one-half ounce; 


the sun’s heat; the slant should be toward 
the south. ° 


Let Manure Heat Before Planting 


Throw the manure into the hotbed pit 
in successive layers, tramping it contin- 
uously. Fill the pit to within four or five 
inches of the top of the frame on the 
south side. The manure will settle sev- 
eral inches before time for sowing the 
seed. Place sash on the frame immedi- 
ately after filling. 

The heat in a newly made hotbed will 
rise any, until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of at least 120°. .A high tempera- 
ture may be obtained for a week or 
more, but it will not do to sow seed over 
such hot material. Wait until the tem- 
perature drops below 90°, then place 
two or three inches of good soil over 
the manure if flats are to be used, or 
about four inches if the seed is to be sown 
directly in the Soil. 


Planting Manure Hotbeds 


Letting the hotbed heat for several da 
will cause weed-seeds to sprout. When the 
temperature gets down to 85° F., rake the 
soil with a garden rake; then level the soil. 
Firm the entire surface. 

Use for a marker a piece of four-inch 
board as long as the inside width of the 
hotbed. Make one edge of the board V- 
shaped. Press this edge into the soil 
every four inches to make furrows for the 
seed. Drop the seed and cover lightly 
with soil and sand mixed. 

Plants requiring a different temperature 
should not be in the same sections. For 
instance, tomato plants require more heat 
than cabbage plants. 

After planting, sprinkle warm water 
over the bed to moisten the soil. Replace 
the sashes and ae. the temperature be- 
tween 75° and 85° F. - 

When young plants appear, give them 
fresh air every day if weather permits. 
Avoid watering too heavily; too much 
water causes poor root systems, as well 
as fungous diseases. Use just enough 
water so that plants do not suffer for mois- 
ture. On bright, growing days, uncover the 
beds and let the sun shine directly on the 
plants. This makes hardy plants. | 

Never transplant directly from a warm 
hotbed to exposed conditions. Either get 
the plants accustomed to exposure while 
in the hotbed, or transplant to a cold- 
frame—which is nothing more than a sash- 
covered frame placed on the ground; just 
like a hotbed except there is no heat sup- 
plied except by the sun. 

When ready to transplant, thoroughly 
wet the bed containing the plants to be 
moved. The plants will go into another * 








section of the hotbed, into a cold-frame ly molasses 


into flats, or to the field. If they are 





muskmelons, okra or onion seeds, one 
ounce; onion’ sets, one quart; parsley, ont 
packet; parsnip, one ounce; peas one to two 
pints; peppers, one packet; potatoes, six 
to seven pounds; pumpkins, radishes, sal- 
sify, spinach or squash, one ounee; sweet 
potatoes, seventy-five plants; tomatoes, 
two packets; turnips, one-half ounce; 
watermelons, one ounce. 





Is there anybody who doesn’t know how 
to make spraying solutions for fruit trees 
and vegetables? If so, write the Orehard 
Editor, who will advise where free bul- 
letins and books can be secured. 


To clean tan shoes, rub the shoes 
When ire, with a rag soaked in ammonia. 
When dry, rub with a dry rag or brush to 
remove the loose dirt, and polish with a 
good paste in the usual manner. H. 


To waterproof shoes: To three parts of 
lard, add one part of paraffin wax. Boil 
these two together and then set out te cool. 
When cool, dip a piece of cloth into the 


_ mixture and rub well into the shoes. R. 





Removing Stains from Clothes 
Fruit or indigo stains: Spread stained 
part over a vessel and Rd boiling water 
through the stain. e water should 
strike with force. 


Scorched fabric: Scorched fabrics can 
be restored if the threads are uninjured. 
Wet the stained portion and expose to 
the sunlight. Repeat. 

Spots on wool or silk: For wool, dis- 
solve the grease with ine or alcohol. 
A little salt added to gasoline prevents its 
leaving: a ring. For silk, use ether or 
chloroform. 


Iron rust: Salt and lemon juice will 
remove rust stains in white clothes if 
applied to the spots and the clothes 
placed in the sun. A second application 
may be necessary., : 

Ink stains: Experiment with one corner 
of the spot; ink varies greatly in_com- 
position. If the stain is fresh, soak the 
stained part in milk. Change the dis- 
colored milk for a fresh supply. 

Blood stains: Rub with common soap 


If rege: a tea- 

nful of turpentine to the water. If 

the cloth is thick, apply raw-stareh paste 

to the stain. Renew paste until stain 
disappears. - 

Grass stains: Wash with soap and 
water. If the fabric has no delicate 
and the stain is fresh, treat with ammonis 
water or alcohol. For colored 


‘in cold water. 


x 








or a paste of soap and_ 
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New Butterfly Cream arator om 
need direct from our factory for only$2 
down and ona whereby it will earn 
itsown cost more before you pay. 

LS ainpe* fescue Apes at all. Our low 
prices will surprise you. For example: 


$ Behe the No. 274 Junior, a 
ag ose skimming, Bend dura- 
ble, cmesataad separator. 


sarang hour. - 


‘You pay only $2 down and 
balance on easy terms of 


no interest 
Only $3°° a month; f cay. No 
extras, Prices we quote ed @ every- 
thing. We also make 4 larger sizes of the 


=Butterfly 


u ge Hae. i Fame per i «Rand 
ay ae no enh eis mem 
of only 2 down and more than 2 

. Every machine 
year ai ery 


80Days’ Trial 
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The Right Tool 
For the Right Job 


§ Youwant to dothe one hundred and 
one odd repair jobs yourself—but 

you can't do them all with merely 

a hammer and a saw. ; 


Wed Devil 
Hack Saw Blades and Frames 


—an essential part of your repair 
equipment. With them you can do 
as well as a skilled mechanic. “Red 
Devil” Hack Saws bite into the 
toughest metals, whether it's a steel 
rod, a brass pipe or the hardest bolt. 


“Red Devil” Hack Saw Frames 
are made of selected steel, adjust- 
able from 8" to 12"; beautifully 
~— Blades are of Tungsten 
st 


Obtainable from or send 
$1.30 oh l’* Hack Saw 
Frame No. 1043, and $1.00 for | doz. 
Hack Saw Blades No. 1239—10 in. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J. 
261 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. . 
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Expert Farm 


‘Shop Work’ 
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Ice from Your Well or Cistern 


Pond, lake or stream is unnecessary 


UPPOSE you live in a country where 

winters are cold and summers are hot 

—the very place where you need ice 
in summer; yet you are ten miles from a 
stream, and have no farm pond from which 
you can harvest ice. What are you going 
to do? Of course you can’t put up-ice in 
winter to use in summer. 

But, dre you sure? People do live under 
those conditions and still have ice-cream, 
iced tea, iced lemonade, ice-cold melons, 
and other chilly things in blistering weather. 

How? Simple enough; they use the 
water from their wells or cisterns for ice. 
Out in South Dakota, for instance, so many 
people do that stunt that the experiment 
station got out a bulletin telling all the 
rest of the people how 
to do it. 

The first things 
needed are some gal- 
vanized sheet-iron 
tanks to hold the 
water while it freezes; 
and freezing weather 
is what they have 
“nothing else but” in 
the northern states of 
the Great Plains area 
in winter-time. 

Cans of various sizes ‘tan 
be used, but all should be 
as nearly as possible the 
same size. Any tinner will 
make the cans, or they can 
be made in the farm shop. 
The size of tanks should be 
such that there is little 
waste in material; galvan- 
ized iron comes in sheets 
30x 96 inches. Out of a sheet 
of this size can be cut a 

iece for the sides and 
ttom; and six end 






Wafer 
Carton| {level 








piece. 
Fold on dotted 


Another way to prevent bulging is to 
freeze several inches of ice at a time, then 
run in several inches more of water, Bulg- 
ing does no great harm, except that the 
— do not pack into the ice house so 
well. 

Now about storing ice after it is frozen: 
A space 10 x 10 x 5 feet will take care of 
ten tons of ice. Allow one foot for pack- 
ing at bottom and sides, and three feet at 
top. Thus, for ten tons of ice, make the 
house 12 x 12 x 9 feet. 

Put up more ice than you e to use. 
If a dairy farm, figure on this basis: Five 
hundred pounds of ice will be required to 
cool the cream from one cow, but to allow 
for shrinkage and other uses, store 1,000 

cut here, pounds for each cow. 
An ice house should ~ 
pel be built in a shaded 
pine convenient to 
th house and dairy. 
Drainage must be 
provided on a heavy 
soil; and the stor: 
space usually exten 
several feet or more 
beneath the surface 
of the ground. 

There must be free cir- 
culation of air over the ice. 

_ Ventilators and latticed op- 

“ enings should be provided, 
unless the upper door is left 
open. 

Pack clean, dry sawdust 
around the ice, between 
the outer layers and the 
wall. Planer shavings are 


good or packing. 
ack cakes closely to- 
gether. As the pack- 
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the ice and the wall, 





pieces. The second 
sheet will make two 
pieces containing 
the sides and bottom; cord 
that is, two sheets 
will make three tanks 

















i i} putin more. Have 
several feet of saw- 
dust over the ice at 
all times. Two thicknesses of board- 
ing, studding between, make a 

wall. The house should be banked up 
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12 x 18 x 28 inches. 
Each tank will freeze 
a cake of ice weighing 200 pounds. The 
illustrations show how to cut the iron to 
make the tanks. Joints must be soldered 
tight, so that no leaks will occur. Top of 
each tank is one inch wider than bottom, 
and ends are trimmed to fit. 

When ready to put up ice, put the tanks 
(a dozen or so of them) on the north side 
of the house, pump-house or barn and fill 
the tanks; place the tanks on a bench made 
of slats, so that air will circulate freely 
around the tanks. Thus placed, water in 
the tanks will freeze quickly. When the 
temperature is below zero, a tank of water 
will freeze solid over night. When the 
cake of ice is solid, turn the tank over, pour 
hot water over the outside of the tank and 
lift the tank off the cake of ice. Turn the 
Lvs right side up and make another cake 
of ice. 

The cans will bulge from freezing unless 
you take this precaution: Take a round 
carton, such as an old oatmeal carton (a 
square-cornered pasteboard box will do in 
a pinch), coat it with melted paraffine, so 
it will turn water. Leave the lid on the 
carton. Attach carton by means of cord 
to a hollow tube or eyelet soldered to the 
bottom of the tank, inside the tank, as 
shown. When the water freezes and the 
peceare becomes too great, the mn. will 

’ 


and thus prevent bulging of the tank. 


, 
Carton prevents bulging 


outside with earth to keep out warm air. 
Towa. oC. 
Cr a te mn mre 


A set of good wrenches is as necessary in 
the farm shop as is a cook stove in the 
kitchen. Cheap wrenches that break or 
ring when used on tough jobs are an 
abomination—not to mention the*bruised 
knuckles that accompany breaking and 
springing. With a set of good wrenches, 
much repair work on plows, cultivators, 
wheel-hoes, and other implements, can be 
done in the shop before spring comes. 





Convenient Sanding Block 


It is impossible to use a piece of sandpaper 
efficiently with the hand, or to use it in 
connection with a block and attempt to 
keep it in place by hand. Shop workers 
will therefore welcome the-sanding block 


su ‘ 

A slot is simply chiseled out in an ordi- 
nary block of convenient size and a strip 
of lath or wood is fitted into it. Sandpaper 
is then wrapped about the block with the 
free ends extending into the slot and the 
strip is screwed in-place in the slot. This 
will draw the paper taut and a perfect 
sanding block will be the result. The sand- 





hinged to such a block. 


per can be changed when. 4 
Por sandpapering floors, a handle may be . 


' ing settles een ~ 
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Everybody’s Working for Us 


[Continued from page 7] 


the War Finance og ope to afford 
: y or two later— 
or was it the very same day?—steps 


relief to farmers. A 
were taken to divert $100,000,000 of the 


profits of the Federal Reserve Banks into 


a fund for still more relief to farmers. 


Al about this time, the voice of the 
crowd began to be heard in other sections. 
The politicians joined the bankers and the 
financiers in heartfelt sympathy for farmers 
generally. “Oh, yes, I remember the farm- 
ers now,” they said to each other, as they 
smoked and chatted in the congressional 
lounging rooms. “i knew I’d heard the 
word somewhere. They’re the fellows that 
live out in the country, aren’t they? Awful 
fine set of chaps; lots of votes there now. 
I suppose farm women vote, too. Lots of 
votes. Well, we ought to do something 
for those folks. It’s funny I’d forgotten 
all about them. Lots of votes, too.” 


A few days later, a bill was introduced 
in Congress providing a protective tariff 
for American farm products. Don’t make 
me laugh—the idea had been dead and 
buriéd so long, it was a joke, like the 
famous old hoax of the Cardiff giant. 
“Make farmers sell their product for what- 
ever we'll pay, make farmers buy their mer- 
chandise for whatever we’ll charge.”’ That 
was the old doctrine, but now it’s all chang- 
ing; almost all changed. Not so long ago 
when we told of the quantity of wheat 
coming in from © » Of wool from 
Australia and cattle.from anne who, 

_among the politicians, cared? “Tf they 
can’t make a living on the farm, let ’em 
move to town; they can vote either place.” 
Wasn’t that the theory, apparently? But 
last November an election was held, and 
last December more than a million farm- 
ers met in Indianapolis and a few days later 
a half-million or more met at St. Louis and 
the crowds of farmers became so large and 
__ that the politicians saw and heard, at 
ast. 

Personally, I ddn’t think it matters 
whether we’re Republicans or Democrats 
orwhat-not. We need at least a temporary 
protective tariff for farm products. The 
rates tentatively decided ——-* Congress 
are as follows: Wheat, thirty cents per 
bushel; corn, fifteen cents per bushel; pota- 
toes, twenty-five cents per bushel; cotton, 
seven cents per pound; cattle, thirty per 
cent ad valorem; sheep from $1 to $2 per 
head, according to age; wool in the grease, 

fifteen cents per pound; and so on. The 

bill passed the House easily enough, by a 
vote of 196 to eighty-six, with party lines 

abolished; but its fate in the Senate and 
at the hands of the President is still in 
doubt. 

And such a host of other schemes and 
plans for relief! It’s almost an embarrass- 
ment of riches nowadays: A million-dollar 
holding company to unify the state-wide 


system of cooperative in elevators 
owned by the farmers of Ohio, as the 

of that state pro: ; concerted 
action by the farmers of , Missouri, 


Nebraska and Oklahonia in dealing with 
the boards of trade and livestock exc es 
of four states, as was decided upon 
ata recent meeting in St. Louis; warehouse 
and elevator men announcing they will 
farmers the cost. of production for their 
eats ond will shane: e grains against the 
y when better prices: may be paid and 
the difference then be handed over to the 
farmers; sae and state legislatures 
sitting up nights planning to improve 
ape rural-credit systems; and so on 
on, 


_ Everybody now (with Con in ses- 
sion, and most of the state Legislatures, 
too) Join in the new march hit, to the tune 


ao gael John = ip Sousa, Bhan 
an ows Forever,” an 

the refrain “Let’s get our rights, while the 
Stings good,” ring loud and clear around 
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house have 


and the other 


about equal size, not a stone’s 


throw apart. Both are well- 
heated, but with different types 
of International Heaters. .The 
peculiar “lay-out’’ of one house 
inecessitates a Hot Water or 
‘Steam System, while the other 
can use a “Onepipe” Heater 
costing only a third as much. 


Every house presents its own 
heating problem. The loca- 
tion, size, design, construction, 
exposure, expense and many 
other things must be considered. 
by expert, up-to-date and un- 
biased heating engineers before 
the right heating system for you 
car: be selected. 


Before you install any type of 
heating apparatus, consult an 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer and 
secure our free engineering ad- 


vice. This may save you the ex- 
pense of a heater that is not 
suited to your property. 


As we make all modern types of 


heaters for ail housing condi-< 
tions, our recommendations are 
dependable and unprejudiced. 
There is no charge or obligation 
for this service: 
Free Offer: Write for free catalog with 
chart and question blank from which 
our engineers can make a recommenda- 


tion for your property, and e you 
the name your nearest ° 


INTERNATIONAL 


HEATE 





* 
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Why must one 
hot water heat 


a““Onepipe’”’? 


Here are two frame houses of 


panies COMPA 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ONEPIPE HEATER 


This splendid, inexpen- 
sive Heater is suited to 
more homes, stores and 
churches than any other 
one type. Keeps the 
cellar cool, and with sur- 
prising economy of any 
fuel, delivers moist; 
healthful heat to every 
corner of every room; 
through its one big pipe 
and one large register. If 
not suitable for you, we 
will tell you on examina- 
tion of your house plan 
(see our free offer). 
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“Gee, Pa, ety ready! Wish we were 
—htwe* 
««Never mind that, Bob, remember we 
bought some Gostin Soar in town this 
morning! Remember what Harry said 

at the grocery: 
‘That there’s no soap just like 
Goblin for getting the dirt; and 
getting it quick. He allowed, too, 
as how it would get grease and 
stains, and as how it took away 
the roughness and left the hands 
smooth.’.”” 


Goblin Soap 


is a pure natural soap of fine oriental 
oils, to which has been added a soft, 
flaky mineral substance of a texture and 
fineness of talcum powder. This gives 
Goblin extraordinary and effective cleans- 
ing properties, while its effect upon the 
hands is soothing, leaving them soft and 
smooth; it cannot injure the tenderest 
skin. It lathers freely 
in any kind of water; 
can be used down to 
the thinnest wafer; is 
economical; reasonably 
priced. If your grocer | 
doesn’t have Goblin, 
fill out coupon and we 
will send you a trial 
size cake free. 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Dept.C2,111 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 


Canadian Address 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 














Street. .ccccccdevecsesooce TOWDs vecovccocccesevess 
Grocer’s Name...cecesees PTITTITITITT TTT TTT ttt Te 
Grocers Address. . seccctccsscccccedecscccncesse**s 





















BEATS {5c GASOLINE 


Starts Car Easy in Cold Weather 
- auto in 


one- ‘and increase power 
motor from 30 to 60 per cent. 


Suton 30 BATS TRUAL 
Sums 








Devton, Oho 


Fence Posts for Sale 


Made from Carbon STEEL Angle. Are to be 
driven. Saves and expense of digging post holes. 


Guaranteed for 20 Years 


Have sold STEEL fence posts for 20 YEARS. 
J. H. Downs, 38 Roosevelt Ave. , Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Helping with the Income Tax 
By GROVER F. FOX 


We shall be very glad to answer any 
questions on the Income Tax. Address, 
Income Tax Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fh lye article in the January Farm Jour- 
nal showed the desirability of figuring 
the net income accurately for income-tax 
purposes; but, although we are here 
chiefly concerned with the income tax, 
we do not want to forget that records 
showing the profit of the farm are of 
greater value in showing the farmer 
what he is making on his investment,— 
whether or not he is making that “Good 
Living and 10%” to which The Farm Jour- 
nal says he is entitled, and in showing him 
those particular lines or crops that pay and 
those which do not. Well-kept records will 
fulfill all these requirements at the same 
time. As to the method of keeping records 
to show the net income from the farm, 
the Income Tax law prescribes only that 
the books of account shall “clearly reflect 
the net income,’ thus leaving to the 
farmer himself the choice of records best 
suited for his particular case. 

Probably the method most familiar to 
all of us, and in most-general use, is the 
simple record of cash receipts and ex- 
penditures, which is depended upon to 
show the net profit at the end of the year. 
But cash transactions alone do not measure 
net income. The increases in value and 
losses of livestock, the crops yet unsold at 
the end of the year, and the decreased 
value of implements and buildings duelto 
wear and tear, affect profits but do not ap- 
pear in the cash records. 

Inventories are necessary, in addition to 
the cash accounts, to show increased or de- 
creased values of livestock, crops, supplies 
or other products, and the value of farm 
buildings, implements and tools; also to 
determine the depreciation. Without an 
inventory it is impossible to find the net 
income for the year accurately. 

This method of finding net income by 
the use of the records of cash receipts and 
expenses together with the inventories is 
considered by the government as the 
“aecrual basis” of computing income and 
a. At the end of the year, unpaid 
bills which you owe, and which are due 
you, should added to the cash transac- 
tions to complete the year’s records of 
sales and purchases. 

The records for cash receipts and ex- 
penses are not difficult to keep. It is best 
to nee | separately the receipts for each 
class of products sold, such as crops, live- 
stock, dairy products, eggs and poultry, 
and miscellaneous receipts, and also to 
keep separate accounts for items purchased, 
sock as seeds and fertilizers, livestock, 
labor, repairs, implements and machinery, 
and other expenses. 

In taking the inventory, it is best prac- 
tise to list separately the different items, 
keeping the various classes of property 
by themselves. Household goods should 
not be included for the reason previously 
stated, that they do not enter into farm 
accounts. 

The inventory showing the amount in- 
vested in buildings, fences, machinery and 
implements is used for computing the de- 

reciation, or loss due to wear and tear. 
nditures for. additions to these, called 
“capital expenditures,” are not included in 
the farm expenses, but are added each year 
tothe amounts already invested in these 
classes of items, and then the percentage 
for depreciation is taken on the total cost 
and deducted as expense. An inventory 
of land is not necessary, as Ecole or loss 
on — is considered only when the land 
is sold. 


ventory asa factorin determining profits, 
is the inventory of livestock, feeds, supplies, 
crops unsold and other cts. 

classes of items, the difference in the value 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 





A new car in 
twenty-four hours!. 


What’s the use of havinga good 
car if it looks like a second-hand 
piece of junk ? You may know she’s 

ot power and pick-up and comfort, 
ot the world judges by appearance 
—a.car is as good as it looks! 


If you can’t spare the car long 
enough for a professional painter’s 
job, do it yourself with Murphy 
Datos and have a new finish over- ‘ 
night. A million cars have been 
home painted this way—every one 
a success. 


The remarkable thing about Da-cote is 
that anyone can use it and get great results. 
No brush science is necessary. 
about two hours. And the cost is hardly 
worth mentioning. 


First give the car a good washing. Get her E 


thoroughly clean. Then’put in two hours of 
fun flowing on a coat of Da-cote. 
the miracle as you paint—all the brush marks 


and laps disappear after each stroke! Finish ~ 
with fenders and wheels and lock her up to © 


dry overnight. 


Next day roll out a car that sparkles with — 
newness—finished hard and smooth as glass ~ 


—all ready for service. Da-cote means—“A 
coat today—dry tomorrow.” : 


Murphy means the finest varnish that’s © 


made. 


Write us for a Da-cote color card and near- 7 
Make your choice from — 


est dealer’s name. 
black and white and ten popular colors. 
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Notice — 


























NEWARK _ CHICAGO 


. The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 


Monireal, Canadian Associate. 4 
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of the quantity on hand at the end of the 
year as wry agen with the value at the be- 
ginning of the year affects the net income. 
It is very plain that due to the raising of 

oung stock—or, if there are 150 tons of 
in unsold or unused as against seventy- 
five tons a year ago, or more wheat, or 
corn, or any crop on hand unsold—the 
actual net worth is correspondingly larger, 
and the net income for the year by so much 


greater, although the records of sales would 


not show it. 

It is difficult, in fact impossible, to give 
any definite rules for determining exactly 
the inventory value of these items, for, 
even with approximate quantities known, 
the prices vary from day to day. For live- 
stock, the farm value in the community 
can be re closely estimated and should 
be used. In the case of crops and other 
products held for sale, the market price 
at that time should be taken. 

As the closing inventory for one year 
does and must serve also as the inventory 
for the beginning of the following year, any 
errors in the net income due to incorrect 
estimates of quantities or values will auto- 
matically be adjusted in the long run. So, 
a man need not himself sick, or give 
up in despair, if he finds a few difficulties 
in making up his inventory. 

In fact, the advantages of taking in- 
ventories can not be overstated. Taken 
with the cash-book records, they form the 
only true basis for accurately measuring 
the net farm income for any given period. 

And they may be the means of saving 
money in taxes. Take the case of a farmer 
in Nebraska, and his case is similar to a 
great many others, whose main crop is 
wheat. Because of market conditions, too 
well known to all of us, January 1, 1921, 
finds him with his 1920 crop of wheat un- 
sold. If he sells the 1920 crop early in 
1921, and then also sells the 1921 harvest 
late in 1921, and reports income on the 
cash receipts basis, he will have the large 
amount from the sales of two seasons’ crops 
to report as income for the same year. 

Consider the effect of this on his income 
tax; he will have to pay, at present rates, 


‘the normal rate of four per cent on the 


first $4,000 in excess of his credits, the 
higher normal rate of eight per cent on the 
amount in excess of '$4,000, plus a surtax 
on the amount in excess of $5,000, the rate 
of the surtax increasing with the higher 
amounts of income. 

On the accrual or inventory basis, the 
income would be divided over the two 
years, and the two smaller amounts would 
not be subject to the higher rates of the 
surtax that applied in the former case. The 
effect of the surtax is such that it is better 
to have the income evenly distributed over 
two years, than to have a large amount one 
year and a small amount the other. 

As the federal income tax has probably 
come to stay, and is being widely copied by 
the states, it would be well worth the time 
required to secure and report the figures 
for net income on the most reliable basis. 
If you have never made an income-tax re- 
turn, start right on the first one, and if you 
have = mer a on the cash 
receipt an asis, change over now 
to the seme yen ame basis. (The 
Income Tax Regulations tell how this may 
be done.) As in e ing else, it pays 
in the long run to do the thing right. 
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It costs money to repair farm buildings. 
(Materials are high and the bills generally. 
come at the wrong time. 

Decay makes repairs necessary. You 

- can prevent this decay however, by paint- 
ing your buildings with Acme Quality 
Barn Red Paint. Barn Red Paint saves 
the surface and all beneath it. 

: You cannot afford to lef decay begin 
its destructive work. Look about your 
farm buildings now for surfaces that are 
unprotected. Save those surfaces with 
Acme Quality Barn Red Paint. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


For your intimate knowledge of just 
what should be used for each surface, 
get our two booklets “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and “Heme Decorat- 
‘ing.” Ask your dealer or write us. 




















“ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 

DEPT. G DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
$e Lom Poagtianp 
Four Woartt 
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Serosco 
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About everything has been done to a flivver except set it to music. A flivver 
can also do many things. Here we have a flivver running a sled, and it 











Yes, it’s wood and shows better than a volume of words how can do its thirty miles an hour. and still 
reat the coal shortage is in Germany, and especially in Berlin. puff. This photograph was taken in 
is is Berlin’s store yard at Orban Harbor. The wood you here Alaska where they have snow that 
see is worth more than 3,000,000 marks. Wood is valuable now is snow. Look at the landscape 














This is a new kind of farm and a new kind of farmer. It is a view of the great Salton Sink Play ball! Introducing to all Our Folks the 
in Southern California and contains salt so pure that it needs no treatment. A farmer is new head of the Baseball Commission, Judge 
shown scraping salt into piles for collection and shipment to market. Rather a good crop Kennesaw M. Landis. A good choice, say we 
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Picked Pictures 


The camera can do almost everything except {| 
talk. Here we have scenes from snowy, bleak f 
Alaska and from warm, sunny Italy, with Berlin 
and California thrown in for good measure. ; 
One of our greatest photographers and a good 
§ friend of ours, William H. Rau, has just recently §& 
passed on. To hear sucha man, who has photo- 
4 graphed scenes in all lands, tell of hisexperiences, | 
was like reading the Arabian Nights. What kind 
of pictures do you like best? We should like to 
know. This is really your page 
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eer | How would you like to fish through five feet of ice? These fishermen at 

Ps Nome, Alaska, are doing it. They use a thirty to fifty-foot line, have fish for 
- bait and catch a certain species of sea-spider noted for the sweetness and 
aa delicacy of its meat. The spiders may be good, but they are not handsome 
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Say what “9 will, Rem, daly, known. as the Fade wong won naeiee “— yooh - 
costumes cam magnificent scene. shows the ry Day celebration held on November 4 in fron 

with bindings of brown leather. The scart is of beautiful monument to King Vittorio Emanuele II. The historic flags of Ital being borne 
the same material and is fringed with leather in review before the King ss mall cihien-cammerteaal by Underwood & Underwood 
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ROM Italian cathedral to English pig-sty! A 
mere pig’s bristle spanned almost a century in the 
development of time-meters. 
Galileo’s pendulum, suggested by the swinging lamp at 
Pisa, was applied to clocks by Dr. Hooke of England. But 
how to adapt this principle to portad/e clocks, or “watches,” 
was a puzzle that long baffled both Hooke and Huygens. Rint, veneer: 
Late in the seventeenth century they contrived to use a by Elgin Guarantee « + « + 
short, stiff spring to stabilize the swing of the balance- 
wheel. Bent back and forth by the balance, it vibrated like 
a tiny pendulum—and its humble origin was the back of 
a squealing, protesting porker! 


The pig’s bristle—crude forerunner of the modern hair- 
spring—served in this important capacity for years. As 
watches improved in accuracy, minutes took on a new 
mearting; and before the century was over, the minute hand 
had been added—just as we find it on those marvelous time- 
pieces of our day— 








Look for the 
RED BALL 


If you want real foot comfort, 
see that your next pair of Rubber 
Boots has the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. 


This round red ball is on the knee 
and heel of every “Ball- Band” 
Boot, on the sole or 
arch of every Arctic 
and Light-Weight 
Rubber. It stands for 
satisfying fit, high- 


est quality, longest 
wear. 


Ten million people 
look for the Red Ball 
when they buy. Sixty 
thousand dealers sell 
“Ball-Band.” 


Ask your dealer for 
free illustrated book- 
let, “More Days 
Wear.” It will show 
you many of our dif- 
ferent styles of Rub- 
ber and Woolen 
Footwear. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 
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Shall We Outlaw the Scrub Bull? 


has come to the Stock Editor’s desk 
in many months than the answers 
to these —— asked of leading breed- 
ers and livestock authorities some time 


ago: 
eWhat do you think would be the effect 
of a law compelling the use of purebred 
sires on every farm? Do you think it 
would stimulate the livestock industry, or 
would it be a sort of damper on livestock 
breeding on small farms where the owners 
can not afford purebred sires? As you 
know, some of the Western states already 
have laws which forbid the use of anything 
but purebred bulls on the open range.” 
Some of the breeders say, “‘ Yes!” most 
emphatically —just as emphatically as 
some stallion owners said, ‘‘ No/”’ to stallion 
registration laws a few years ago. On the 
other hand, some of the leading livestock 
authorities, for various reasons, frown upon 
legislation that.would make every farmer 
use purebred sires. Some of the “yes” 
letters follow. 


Those in Favor Say, “ Aye!” : 


There is no mistaking the attitude of 
E. B. Laflin, president of the Nebraska 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association. 


N: more interesting bunch of letters 


He says: 

“T believe that a law compelling the use 
of purebred sires would-be the greatest 
benefit to the American farmers of an 
law that could possibly be enacted. It 
will give him greater returns for his in- 
vestment than he is getting now, and will 
enable him to handle cattle on high-priced 
land at a profit. I am glad to know that 
you are looking into this matter. I have 
thought for a long time that this would 
eventually become a law.” 

John H. Gibbons, an Iowa Angus and 
Poland-China breeder for as many years 
as the Stock Editor can remember, and 
ag: — thus: 

“Tn reply to questions regarding pure- 
bred sires i think it would be a benefit to 
livestock industry in every case. I know 
from personal experience it has been of 
benefit to me. The better sire a man is able 
to use the greater the showing of his herd. 
Such a law would stimulate the livestock 


industry not only by producing a better 
class of animals but by doing away with 
scrubs.” 


Viewed from Another Angle 


Rather than force the use ‘of purebred 
sires, why not make it more troublesome. 
and inconvenient for peeple to keep scrub 
and grade sires? That is the idea of H. C. 
Lookabaugh, a leading Shorthorn breeder 
in Oklahoma. His comment is: 

“In regard to a law on purebred sires, 
I think the better way to have this law is 
not to try to force farmers to use a pure- 
bred sire, but to make it more incorivenient 
and bothersome for them to keep grades 
by oe pamcany bey grades to be 
under very heavy fence. 

“T think the main thing is 
to get the farmers to pean bes 
that they need such laws and 
must try to have them passed. 
If that could be brought about 
through a publicity campaign, 
all farmers would be in favor 
of using purebred sires. 

“Yes, anumber of the West- 
ern stateshave already passed ¥ 
that law, forbidding the use 

any but purebred sires on 
the open range, and it will not 

long before our state and 

2 Unites States pass it. 
It is a good thing and should 
have been done long ago, but 
the sentiment against i grows 
pretty strong if think 
ook going to try to force 

m to use registered sires. _ 
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PROGRESSIVE 


“This court finds you guilty of 
to the 





By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


All that is necessary is to show them the 
benefit of the use of good bulls, and get 
them to see how ridiculous it is. for them 
to use all the improved machinery, the 
automobile and telephone, and yet use the 
old scrub bull to produce beef. You can 
soon build up a much stronger sentiment 
in favor of such a law. 

“The sooner we go at it, the sooner it 
will be accomplished. Maybe your state 
is ready for it. Our state will pass it at 
the next legislature, I am sure. We 
advocated sit during the legislature last 
winter, but did not try to pass the law, 
as we wanted them to have time to realize 
that it is for everybody’s benefit.” 


All Opposed Say, “‘ No!”’ 


In spite of the volumes that can be said in 
favor of the use of purebred sires, it isn’t 
oing to do any good to force their use. 
at is just what the Stock Editor gets 
out of this letter from W. H. Pew, an Ohio 
Shorthorn and Poland-China breeder. 
Mr. Pew gave up teaching animal hus- 
bandry in an agricultural college to raise 
purebred stock. Hence, he knows both 
sides of the question. He says: 

“T must confess that I question the ad- 
visability of attempting to dictate to a 
man what. his business policy shall be by 
making laws compelling the use of pure- 
bred sires, although we recognize there is no 
argument in favor of the grade sire. Such 
a law undoubtedly would be miscon- 
strued as the effort of purebred livestock 
breeders. I believe the use of purebred 
sires must come by the route of education.” 


Might Do More Harm Than Good 


H. H. Kildee, head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department at Iowa State College, 
thinks a law conipelling the use of pure- 
bred sires would antagonize the people it 


Pp to help. He says: 

f am very much interested in the pure- 
bred sire campaign now being carried on 
throughout the country. Practical ex- 
perience, as well as experiment station re- 
sults, have clearly demonstrated the value 
of purebred sires in increasing the produg- 
tion and profit and decreasing the cost of 
production of milk, meat, wool and draft 


animals. 

“However, I do not think that a law 
compelling the use of purebred sires on 
every farm would meet the needs of the 
present situation. In the first place a law 
would antagonize many of the smaller 
breeders, and without cooperation we can 
not expect to secure the best results. 

“Secondly, we do not have the same 
need for such a law in sections where the 
farms are well fenced, and where there is 
little danger of the sires on one farm get- 
ting into the pastures and yards ®f the 
neighboring farmers. I do think that it 
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should be a serious offense to allow sires 
to run at large or in pastures or fields so 
poorly fenced that it is possible for them 
to get on to the farms of the neighbors. 

“The cooperative breeding clubs now 
being organized throughout the country, 
together with the boys’ and girls’ livestock 
clubs, are doing more to stimulate interest 
in better livestock than could be expected 
from the passage of a law com elling the 
use of purebred sires on every farm.’ 


Class Legislation 


“But stallion’ registration laws are a 
good thing,” you say. ‘Why doesn’t it 
apply to other kinds of sires?” 

r. A. S. Alexander, who worked un- 
ceasingly and untiringly for the passage 
of the first stallion laws in Wisconsin years 
ago (and some twenty odd states have 
passed similar laws since) tells wherein 
conditions are different: 

“Such a law, in my opinion, would be 
unconstitutional or class legislation. Yet 
the prohibition law ‘goes.’ Still one can 
not show that a grade or scrub bull is a 
serious danger or menace to the public. 
In many instances, I am sorry to say, a 
good grade sire proves better than a pure- 
bred registered scrub of which there are 
far too many. We should educate men to 
substitute meritorious, bred-for-produc- 
tion purebred sires. Legislation, such as 
the stallion license law, is a means to that 
end, but it does not apply to the bull, 
which rarely is a public-service animal, as 
is # stallion. 

“T am opposed to legislation such as 
you mention and do not believe that it 
would be found constitutional should it be 
tried in court.” 


Has Never Been Tried 


So far as the Stock Editor can find, no 
state has ever legislated against scrub 
bulls, except on the open range. It was 
reported in a farm paper a few weeks ago 
that Illinois had passed laws against scrub 
bulls, but such is not the case. It was also 
reported that Ontario passed laws com- 
pelling farmers to use purebred sires. 
That, likewise, is not true. The organized 
farmers in Ontario have asked for legis- 
lation against. the use of pa bulls for 
public service, which is absolutely what 
every state ought to have. In Nova 
Scotia the use of a grade or scrub outside 
of an owner’s herd is permitted only when 
a purebred is not available. 

Every state in which there is open range 
should prohibit the use of wen bigs | but 
good purebreds on the range. here 
should be in every state a law that would 
punish any man who lets a scrub or 
grade sire run loose, for in some com- 
munities this practise is a menace. It was 
in Alder, Wash., last winter, until the 
farm bureau got busy. Reasoning had 
failed, and so this notice was served on 
offenders: 

“You are hereby notified by 
the Farm Bureau to take up 
and keep up your bull, if now 
at large, on or before the 
Monday following this notifi- 
cation. Yours truly, 

Farm Bureau.” 

That set the ball rolling. 
Some citizens were red-eyed' 
with made-up arguments, and 
the declaration, “I will not 
take up my bull.” But after 
a few explanations the ma- 
jority of the offenders agreed 
to them a There were 
some who sai would 
sell their bulls 
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It Pays To Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of winter cream 
and out of your 
churn comes butter 
of golden June shade 
to bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
“Golden Shade’’ in 
your butter all the year round. Stand- 
ard Butter Color for fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all large creameries, 
Will not color the buttermilk.’ Tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 














Raise Beef and Pork 
on Prairie Land 


Move to Florida—365 days a year to grow 
crops. Oattle and hogs make quick gains 
with year-round pastures and such home- 
gtTown concentrates as velvet beans, soy beans 
end peanuts—stock harvest their own bal- 
anced rations, Productive prairie land at low 
prices. Good schools, roads and churches. 
No extremes of heat or cold. Write 


J. M. Jones, General Development 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, sapiir: 
Room 293, Boyster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
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DEPT N LABORATORY SUPPLY CO_2541 RIDGE AVE, PHILADA, PA 


“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 2.25"; 
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Warm Water Makes Cows Give More Milk 


Tank heaters and drinking cups are profitable in the dairy herd 











cows drink icy-cold water, because 

a reduction in the milk flow is almost 
sure to result,’’ says the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 

“There are two reasons for this. In the 
first place, every hundred pounds of milk 
contains about eighty-seven pounds of 
water; if the cows are forced to drink cold 
water, which they do not like, they will not 
drink all they need to produce a normal 
flow of milk. In the second place, much of 
the food energy which aah go to making 
milk has to be used to warm the cold 
water taken into the body and to overcome 
the chill imparted to the body. There are 
other economical ways of warming water 
than by the use of expensive grain.” 

Every outdoor tank from which dairy 
cattle are forced to drink in cold weather, 
should be fitted up with a tank heater to 
take the chill off the water, so the cows will 
drink all they need. This applies to all 
livestock—not only dairy cows. 

The reason for increased flow of milk 
where cows have drinking cups in their 
stalls is due in part to the fact that the 
water has the chill taken off, and in part 
to the fact that the cows drink more water 
than if they had to walk some distance 
for it, particularly out into the cold. 

Every drinking tank should be sheltered 
from the wind, even if there is a heater in 
the tank. No heater will keep the cold 
wind from chillinga cow. The best place 
to water dairy cows in cold weather is in 
the barn. 


‘|: doesn’t pay dairymen to let their 


Individual drinking cups are worth con-. 


sidering because they save time and labor, 
save fuel that would be needed for heating 
water, increase the flow of milk, and pre- 
vent spread of disease in the herd. 

A number of tests showed that the cows 
in a certain herd gave two pounds more 
milk a head after drinking cups were in- 
stalled. In a herd of twenty cows, this 
rate of increase would mear. forty pounds 
more milk a day. At three and cmnlall cents 
a pound, this would amount to $126 in 
ninety days. 

The saving in time, after watering was 
done away with, amounted to an hour a 
day. At thirty-five cents an hour, that 
would amount to $31.50 in ninety days. 
The half-ton of coal saved would amount 
to $7.50. 

The. total saving for the herd would be 
$165 in ninety days. inking cups can 
be installed for less than $100, which 
means $65 at least in pocket. 

A dairyman in Indiana said a year or 
so ago that his milk yield increased ten 
per cent after putting in drinking cups. 
Another in Wisconsin said his milk cheeks 
showed from $5 to $10 more from each cow 
a winter due to the use of drinking cups 
besides a saving of a “half-hour a day 
three cords of wood for the winter.’ 
other Wisconsin dairyman said his cows 


an 
‘An- . 


Do your cows drink icy-cold water from an exposed tank? 


gave ten per cent more milk, and that he 
saved one hour a day and one and one- 
half tons of coal by using drinking cups. 
A Minnesota dairyman said, ‘An in- 
creased milk yield of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, a saving of an hour and. 
a half a day and from $15 to $20 worth 
of fuel per winter with a herd of twenty- 
eight cows.” 


so 


Yellow Corn Better Than White 
for Feeding 


Yes, it is a settled fact that yellow corn, or 
red corn, or white corn, which carries a 
large amount of the yellow coloring matter 
in the kernel is, from the nutritional stand- 
point, superior to corns that do not carry . 
the yellow pigment. It appears that the 
fat soluble vitamine, which is.so essential 
to the life and well-being of man and of 
rats, guinea-pigs, mice, rabbits, chickens, 
pigs, and presumably other forms of live- 
stock, ek - as sheep; cattle and horses, is 
associated in some manner and in some 
feeds with the yellow color. Yellow sweet 
potatoes: contain considerable of this 
essential vitamine. So does yellow butter, 
wherein it was first discovered. 
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CENTS a day invested 
ina DE LAVAL 
may save you from 
25 cents to $19% day 


« 


. why It saves twice a day, 730 times a year, 
| Le on | over any other system or inferior separator 


epee —in quantity and quality of product, time 
as ae and labor. 














AXt LAVAL Cream Separator is 
the best paying investment any cow 
owner can possibly make, 


(Qt yy 
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Its cost represefits an investment of about 
5 cents a day for ten years, including cost 
of operation and interest on the investment. 
With simple care it will give good service 
for 20 to 30 years; it practically never 
wears out, 



























































25 cents to $1.00 or more a day, accord- 
ing to the number of cows, returning from 


500% to 2000% profit on the investment. 


Today a De Laval Cream’ Separator is 
el one of the cheapest things you can buy. 
With cheaper feeds and butter-fat at pres- 


al 

tT il (| | ent prices there is more profit today in 
ip | butter-fat than there was a yearago. Rel- 
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y atively, a De Laval is cheaper than it 
was a year ago. 


See the nearest De Laval agent. Even though you have 
only one good cow, it will pay you to own a DeLaval. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 























Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 
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' Snug and Warm Inside 


The air cells in the Hollow Tile walls are non-conductors of heat. 
They keep your barn dry and warm throughout the winter. They 
also insulate against the heat in summer and protect the health 
of your stock the year ’round. 


HOLLOW TILE } 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction > 


Made in large, rapidly laid units, Hollow Tile saves materials and labor. First 
costs are last costs as depreciation is practically eliminated by the ever-lasting 
material. You are not forever repairing and repainting. 





Our book of “Hollow Tile Farm Buildings” will help solve your problems. Write 
for a free copy to Dept. 302. 
THE HOLLOW BUILDINGTILE ASSOCIATION 
ee. Building, Chicago 
The trade-mark of the Hollow Builds Tile Associa- 
esr ti Gain alee 
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DAIRY PREPARATIONS 
HAM PICKLE 


is a agape para- 

tion for poe Big meat. 

Contains all the neces- 

res ingredients except 
Cures meat better, 

with less work and gives 

delicious tle ia cold be 

Ham Seoreie 4 

our drurgist~ 
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Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
enable you to make just as good 
cheese as is made by experts in 
large cheese factories. 

To make small amounts of 
cheese or to make Cot Sea 
use Hansen's Junket T: 

Junket Brand cece Tab- 

milk for 


lets are used for ripening 
cheese, cream for butter and mak- 


ing delicious buttermilk. 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 
are standard. Sold at ists, 
dairy supply stores or direct. 

Valuable booklet, ‘““The Story 
of Cheese,” free with $1.00 order. 
Send for particulars. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


4 and 
hee | with clo brush. 
: Gives Conducta delicious flavor 
—does away with old nee Bouse 
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Wight Food Produ Products 


DEALER for the 
Oe coniee ienPicts boo 
ar etka cata hibeenenieale 

your dealercan’tsupp) 
Wel nd vad valoable uable book on 
meat and explain how you can get @ fine 
butchering set at factory cost. 
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BLACK DROPS fart ts 
Rogers Company, wana, — 


Renew your Subscription today! 
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| Leading Duroc-Jersey Sires 
By M., F. GRIMES 








Great Orion Sensation, a leading 
Duroc-Jersey show boar 


a : the red types of swine found in 
the United States from the early 
times, two stood out as being particularly 
good meat-producing animals. These two 
t were the smooth, compact, red hogs 
of New York state, known as the “‘Duroc,” 
while a bit to the south in New Jersey was 
found the large, rugged, prolific “Jersey 
Red.” Along about 1880 an association 
was formed uniting the breeders of these 
two types of swine, a standard of. excel- 
lence established for the new _ breed, 
thenceforth to be known as the “Duroc- 
Jersey.”” The growth of this breed has 
been marvelous and today a number of 
the other breeds of earlier inception find 
themselves outdistanced in numbers by 
this very popular red breed. 

While the Duroc, as he is generally 
known, came originally from the Eastern 
states, he moved westward toward the 

at beg seocane section at an early 

ate, thereby causing much of the funda: 
mental history of the breed to be enacted 
in the states of Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. 
Ohio has for m save f years been a strong- 
hold of the br and has contributed 
much to its development. 

Outstanding sires have been numerous 
among the Durocs, and a survey of some 
of them will sevkal the breeding that has 
contributed most to the success of the 
breed. 
One of the great boars of the past was | 
Old Orion, a noted show and breeding ~ 
boar. He was farrowed in 1895, the 
roperty of Roberts and Son, by whom 
he was shown in 1895-96-97-98. Old 
Orion lived to be eleven years old. The | 
Orion Cherry Kings, likewise Crimson | 
Wonder strains of the breed, descend from ~ 
this boar. 

Ma boar whose influence has been 

— value in molding the Duroc breed * 
is that of Colonel M. 3285, foundation sire 
of the Colonel family. No mention of the | 
Durocs can be made without. introducing ~ 
the name of S. E. Morton, of Ohio, due | 
to the gigantic work done by him. Also, ~ 
his name must be mentioned in connection 
with the Colonel strain. 4 

King of the Colonels 16075, sire Prince © 
of Colonels 13571, dam Love '35060, bred © 
by’ Carl Scott, of Indiana, was not an 
outstanding show boar, but as # sire he | 
stands unsurpassed by but very few. He 3 
was purchased at an early date by Morton, = 
in whose herd his reputation as a sire was — 
fully developed. The sons of King of the ~ 
Colonels were much sought after as herd 
headers; among them might be mentioned — 
Premier Colonel, Chief of Colonels, De-~ 
—— 25893 King of Colonels II, Colonel — 

, King of Colonels Ideal, King Wonder — 
rat Ohio Colonel. 

Of the sons of King of Colonels none has 

rhaps attracted wider attention than” 
Defender 25893. Defender was twice 7 

grand-champion of the breed at: the In-~ 
Scrnational fg a feat of gh little. 
- consequence; in tion a grea cord 
as a sire was established in the McKee 
Brothers herd of Kentucky. The ‘ 
type”’ was well exemplified by this boat 

The boar awarded need oe che n- 
ship honors at the ase 
Exposition at St. Louis came from the 


big 
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{Continued on page 104] 
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Joined a bull club Monday, 
Sold his scrubs Tuesday, 
Bought purebreds Wednesday 

Tested his cows Thursday, 

Sold the “‘boarders’’ Friday, 

Joined “‘ Better Sires’ campaign Saturday, 
Praised the Lord Sunday! 

_ This is the story of Solomon Grundy. 
Farmer Goose. 


SPANISH warship which dropped anchor 

in the Hudson fiver a few months ago, 
nad a dairy cow aboard for a mascot. Be- 
sides ‘‘mascotting,’’ she furnished cream for 
the captain’s coffee. 


Perfection Fairfax, King of the Herefords, 
ts dead. 

Horseback riding is more general now than 
it has been for many years past. Every farm 
ought to have a good saddle horse and saddle, 
and the children should be taught to ride. 


All thirty-eight bulls in Ada county testing 
association, Idaho, are purebred. 


Feed for ram: During the winter months 
the grain for a ram should not exceed one 
pound daily. In the spring of the year, feed 
no grain if the pasture is good and the ram is 
in good physica! condition. 

More sheep were killed by dogs in Chemung 
county, N. Y., last year than the funds from 
taxes would pay for. 


A steer-fattening formula has been worked 
out by the Oregon Experiment Station to 
show the cost of fattening steers when feed 
sells at certain prices. The formula is based 
on extensive feeding work. More about this 
formula later. 


A pig 208 days old, fed at Ohio Experiment 


Station, weighed 308 pounds. It was fed corn 
and tankage and had rape pasture. 


Prince Beauty Girl Dekol Segis, a Holstein 


bull for which the owners paid $10,000, died at 
Emporia, Kans., recently. Swallowing a 
small piece of baling wire is believed to have 
caused his death. The owners carried 
$6,500 insurance on him that would have 
lapsed in ten days. 


‘Put in nothing more about purebreds,"’ says 
one man in Illinois. ‘‘We couldn't buy ’em 
tf we wanted to.. Nobody wanis to sell a good 
purebred.” 


$100 in prizes were offered by the Horse 

Association last year to stallion and jack 

owners reporting the largest number of mares 

by one stallion or jack between April 1 

and September 1. Twenty-three of the com- 

petitors reported more than 100 mares. The 
winner, Milton Duff, Iowa, bred 160 mares. 


$400,000 worth of purebred animals were 
sold in South America during the first siz 
months of 1920. Good business ahead for 
breeders of purebreds. 


Buyers of jacks in South Ameriva can no 
longer go to Spain for their supply, because a 
South American law prohibits importation of 
livestock from Europe. Hence, this market 
for jack stock now belongs logically to the 
United States. More mare owners than ever 
before are breeding their mares to jacks, for 
mules are worth money. Why not get a 
pos jack in your community and raise some 

ig mules? There is money in it. 





Ten Rules for Livestock Men 


Be honest. 
Choose a breed and stick to it. 
Breed with the correct type in mind. 
Study pedigrees for inherited characteris- 
tics, relative merit and value. 
eep your herd or flock free from disease. 
Develop the young animals and maintain 
the breeding animals through wise feeding 
management. 
Boost better livestock in your community. 
Advertise judiciously. 
Exhibit at the county, state and other live- 
k shows. 
A satisfied purchaser is your best advertise- 


ment. Therefore, be prompt in registeri 
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hay & this harness at our risk. Costs you nothing if after 30 days trial 
ails to prove to be the strongest, most durable and most satisfac- 
tory harness you ever saw—return atour expense. WALSH Harness 
has no buckles or rings to destroy straps. Noloops or billets. No 





ile . 
HARNESS 








holes in straps to weaken them. “Fits any size work horse -by quick No Buckles 

adjustment. We let you be the judge of its positive superiority. No Rings 
Send No Money— Costs Less Than No Loops 
Take It at Our Risk Other Harness No HolesinStraps 



































































WALSH Harness will outwear We’ve thousandsof letters from farm- No Billets 
two sets of ordinary harness, ers allover the U.S. who use WALSH | 

and is four to five times stronger. Harness and noother, Costs less thanother harness, 
The strongest harness made andis actually worth more, Has many new improve- 
cause it has no holes in straps,no ments, like built-in hame fastener, safety neck yoke 
buckles—no rings to cut straps in lock, quick detachable throat stra a theonros 
two. Testit for yourself. Save re- breeching etc. Madein steaplen~bacl pads, 
pair bills by using Walsh Harness, breechingless, side backers, etc. Our Free 


JAMES M. WALSH, President, WALSH HARNESS CO. he a a a 
Dept. 559, Milwaukee, Wis. ok tells a 


Send forit. Mail 
Sold = yaaa Xl om Coupon today. 






















. vas HARNESS CO., 

Dept. 659, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without obligation on my part, send free illustrated 
book, prices, terms and 30 day free trial offer on ' 
Walsh Harness. 








RF.D,. «- State. P 
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NOT A BUCKLE ON IT 








Sent on Trial 


PD Aneticon Cream 


SEPARATOR hip 


giving splendid sat- ~~ 
Thousands i In Use isfaction justifies in- —— 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well ‘ me 
e, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
¢ from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 
capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. lute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 
poorer crash ge wx errata, tie Sataetaning 


American Separator Co., Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
; LAO BNe for 98c 


id. & for $2.65. Best 























FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 


Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
Teasing and handling easier. We fur- 









stock—best and 
eS are ee for Hogs 
Name, address and 
FS bah&c 





nish Steel W to fit any an te to 
eorre any load. Plain or grooved ed tire. 
Catalogue sent free. 








EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 352, Quincy, if. 


40 Acre Florida Farm 


Fruited Oranges, Grapefruit, 
on good highway convenient 22 ts town; well caltivated 
pm gh yen BO ne poetene: bearing orange 


Sant hones ap 93 ) terms. 
eae ee See 
160 F. B. Nassau Street, New York City. 


DOLLARS mS HARES 
frou raise at 00 to $18.50 and up 
Pak ‘eet epee 


osx "Broadway -" New York 


Pomp a3 bl vasa tal ane asl ee blank; 
be extended: or rae full need 
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Judge Biggle says the hen that won’t lay in February 
certainly has not mach lay in her. 





Better eat her 





Is Certified Poultry the Answer? 


is not really a new idea. Back in the 

early days of poultrydom—probably 
fifty years ago—the late Isaac K. Felch, 
then considered the father of poultry cul- 
ture in America, sold pedigreed fowls. He 
was a strong advocate of registering poul- 
try on the plan by which cattle are regis- 
tered, but-the project was never seriously 
considered by the poultry breeders of that 
day. Nevertheless, Mr. Felch kept rec- 
ords of his stock, and when he sold breeders 
he furnished the “family tree” of every 
fowl. 

That was long before the invention of 
the trapnest. The advent of that device 
at once appealed to the progressive poul- 
trymen, as it gave them a chance to sell 
fowls according to their egg-laying quali- 
ties. The man who sells trapnested birds 
is selling certified poultry. 

The trapnest is really the key to the 
present system now used by a number of 
our state experiment stations. The Mis- 
souri State Experiment Station was 
probably the first to advocate the official 
certification of stock, and later on it was 
taken up by the New York State Experi- 
ment Station and others. 

The various egg-laying contests held 
by experiment stations throughout the 
United States are virtu- 


Tiss certified poultry breeding project 





By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


family tree. But who among poultrymen 
knows about it? Only Mrs. Hen’s land- 
lord, and not he unless he trapnests the 
feathered lady continually. 

“When we buy birds to build a founda- 
tion flock, or to introduce new blood, how 
much can we learn about the family tree? 
Not much; it is entirely different from 
buying a dairy cow, or a sheep, or a hog. 


There is an air of dignity about 
certified male 





ally certification con- 
tests, and records given 
by them are official. 
The Farm Journal has 
gréat faith in their ac- 
curacy. 

An excéllent case in 
point has just come to us 
of another Barred Plym- 
outh Rock hen, owned 
and bred by J. W. Parks, 
Altoona, Pa. She laid 323 
eggs from September 19, 
1919, to September 18, 
1920, inclusive. This hen, 
known as “Lady Mar- 











Barred Plymouth Rock Hen. 
Lady Tartha: 
orn flarch 17% 42/2. 

1212 fo bomber 18° 7270. Jrohosnm 
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With the dairy cow we get a pedigree 
showing that she has the blood of Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby, or some other remark-~ 
able producer, in her veins. We can also 
get a certificate of registry—showing that 
she is registered in the registry association 
of her breed—a record of milk and butter- 
fat production, and all the records of aunts, 
sisters and cousins. 

‘“‘When we buy a hen, or a cockerel, to 
whom can we go for a record of the per- 
formance of the ancestors? At present, 
there is no place where such records can 
be secured, for poultry breeders have no 
registry associations. 

“The next move for poultry breeders is 
to establish registry associations. For 
those who are breeding stock for founda- 
tion flocks, or producing for hatching 
foundation stock, poultry registry asso- 
ciations would be invaluable. 

“The nearest thing to poultry regis- 
tration is the establishment of certified 
flocks. Missouri is starting out to put 
this plan into praetise. This certification 
will be open to all poultrymen who are 
willing to submit to the rules laid down. 
The project will enable the man who is 
willing to keep records and breed. good 
poultry to sell his eggs and surplus breed- 
ing stock at_a premium, while the pur- 
chaser will also benefit by 
the better stock that he 
is able to get: The object 
is to supply high-produc- - 
ing stock which the state 
extension department 
can recommend to pur- 
chasers. 

“Flock owners in Mis- 
souri who want to be on 
the list as owners of cer- 
tified stock must abide 
by the following rules: 

“Rule 1. A special 
breeding flock shall be 
maintained during the 
spring months. Only 
birds of standard varie- 











tha,” was trapnested by 
F. B. Healy, poultryman 
in charge at, the Western 
Penitentiary poultry department. She was 
hatched March 17, 1919. Her record sheet 
is also herewith illustrated, and shows re- 
markable work. 

Where trapnests are employed, or the 
Hogan System used in selecting layers, 
the pen can be greatly improved by mating 
with a certified male. This lays the 
foundation for the development of a 
family of heavy layers. Lists of certified 
breeders are furnished by the experiment 
stations upon application. Prices range 
from $5 to $25 each according to breed and 
record, and the money will be well spent. 

There is much.to be said in favor of 
certified poultry, to be sure. This letter 
from one of Our Folks in Iowa gives the 
good points: 

“Every hen, like every human being, 
has a family tree. Mrs. Hen, like Mrs. 
Human, has some dead limbs in her 





Lady Martha’s official certificate looks like a landslide 





Lady Martha certified to 323 eggs in 


one year’s record 






ties that are free from 
standard disqualifica- 
tions shall be considered as fit for breeders. 
“Rule 2. .The females for the special 
breeding flock shall be selected by the ex- 
tension poultry husbandman of the state 
agricultural college, or his representative. 
The females shall be selected on the basis 
of vigor and laying ability as indicated by 
physical characteristics, and by records of 
production. The selection of breeding hens 
shall be made between September 1 and 
November 1. Only hens that have passed 
through one or more laying seasons will ~ — 

be considered. Hens for breeders must 
not have begun molting before September 
1, must show pale shanks, fine quality of 
skin and bone, straight and thin, flexible 
pin bones, soft, pliable abdomen, a body 
depth of at least three inches, and a spread 
of at least two inches between pin bones: — 
“Rule 3. Breeding males shall ‘be ~ 
[Continued on page 53] _ 
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Goodrict 








4a 


heres all the difference in the 

world between ordinary rubber 
footwear and Goodrich Hi-press= 
the kind that won't leak or peel, 
_and which wear far beyond your 
expectation. 


And all this additional comfort 


and greater economy is yours if 

youll merely be careful to look 

for the Red Line’ round the top 

when you buy. 

Sixty thousand dealers recommend Goodrich Hi-press’ 
(The B.EGoopricn Company 























HIPRESS RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 
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With the RED LINE 
round the Top 




















Baby Chicks 


We furnish pure bred chicks of the finest 
quality from bigh egg producing . stock 
Flocks built directly from laying contest 
winners. We have seventeen breeds. Write 
for our free illustrated catalog and price list 
3. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY 
Dept. dial ss Gandort, Ohio 


? GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 










of fine bred poultry for oe! all choicest breeds 
ustrated and described; information on 1. 
— how to make hens ‘lay, grow chicks--all 
price on breeding stock and 
ears in business. This book 
12e, » Box 42, Rheems, 





SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are aves * bay highest prices ever 
known. Br end make money. 
Write at once for ee Look. prices, etc. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


\DAY OLD CHICKS 


and hatching eggs from select heavy 
~_ 4 stock. Delivery guaran- 

ed. Wh. Leghorns; Bar. Rocks; W. 
Wyan., 8.C. Reds, B. Orp, Cat. free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-16, Goshen, ind. 
BABY CHIX 97.2%". 


White or Brown 

kagheres $17 100, Barred Rocks, $18 

, White ks, Reds, Wyandottes, 

Fey $20 per 100 postpaid a where. 
600 008 fink Co Th i 21 

Farrow - Hirsh The Big Teich Peoria, Ill. 


BABY CHICKS #2." 


ality 
emg Leghorns, Pooks 
@ottes, 12c up. Delivered free. we arrival guaranteed 
or thirtieth successful season. Buy from a OLDEST 
Established Hatchery in the U.S. Catalog FREE. 
The Pine Tree Hatchery, Jos. D. Wilson, Stockton, N. J. 


prices BAS S&S VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls, Eggs 
in season. Incubators Illus, Catalog and 



















“Grower's Guide, An honest deal. 
Write today. ENR Y PFILE, Farmer- 
Poultryman. Box 624, Freeport, an. 





BARGAINS 


in all varieties of chickens, ducks, paaiawe, 


Eom. bantams and guineas. - ° 
by chicks and incubators. Catalog free. 


Bare Poultry Company, Box 850, Hampton; lowa 


Chicks mpae, ne ese Ducklings 


Aldhom Poulin form, E nea. Phoenixville, Pa. 


68 BREEDS 2+ 2 


Prince. Large Catalog 4 cents A. A ZIEMER, eras hae oe 


HA™PTON's BLACK LEGHORNS, Day old Chicks. Get 
my free circular, before you order eR Tells why the 
Biack Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profitable breed 
@n earth. Writetoday. A. E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


All Varieties Pure Bred Poultry, Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, 

Geese, Guiness, Bantams, Belgian Hares, Cana- 
gics. Baby Chicks and Incubators. Farm Range, Best Quality, 
Cheap. Catalogue. Evergreen Poultry Farms, Hampton, lowa. 


and eggs of high record layers. S. C. White 

and Black Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Very 

—— bet free. Van Priest 
Bex Z, Cedar Grove, Wis. 


CHIX-EGGS * 8. C. W. LEGHORNS, CHAMPION LAYERS. 


230-308 —~ ° and American’ Strains. 
Batis{action Gu teed. © ree. SPECIAL OFFER on 
@rders booked now. SAUDERS LEGHORN FARM, Box 39, GRABILL, wus. 


4: +. Thoroughbred. Certi fied, 
Baby-Chicks f= B production Hogan Test. 


a ae page Poultr. 
Liverpool, 


Calendar book FREE. PUSEY, he 

Fine ; Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 

Eggs. reasonable. Catalog free: PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 


WE PAY #86 A WEEK and expenses and give 


@ Ford Auto to men to intreduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D2, Parsons, Kans. 


All Leading Varieties Pad Offer, Poultry, Eges, 


Chicks, . Pigeons, Hares, Fer- 
vets. Parrots. List free. BERGEY' FARM, Telford, Pa 


Pure ) weeny chickens, turkeys, ducks, guineas. 


logs and hares. Catalog is Hatching 
ces. prices low. = H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 


French Hi W Logs. Mecord levers: egxs Dre: 


Catalog free. W. SHAWPANORE, Se Little Silver, ®. J. 


20 reason 
BABY CHICKS. ablepriete ty oar y baron 
Blog. eee Hatcheries, Box B, Springfield, Ohio. 
! 8 Leading Varieties. Safe arrival ed 
e anteed. Trial convinces. Catalog Fr 
New Washington Hatchery, Dept. F., New Washington, Ohic. 
BEST BREEDS paw ey en Geese, Batters, 
Stick for sale. ML A. Souder, Hox 5, Relicreville, Pa. 
White W 200 eo See aaa} kK. eo ig 


CHICKS. 107 Cat. 
BABY fittcren, ele Eaae Sts? 
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Bringing Capons to the Front 


By THERESA KAAS 


me are in market during January, 
up to and including May. Caponiz- 
ing is performed from June to the last 
of October.— Poultry: Editor. 


APONIZEING was formerly considered 

a difficult operation, but now with the 
improved instruments, which permit un- 
obstructed vision, with good teht and a 
steady hand, any one can perform the: op- 
eration. The best time, is whenever there 
is a. surplus of cockerels two or three 
months old. At the age of four months 
the cockerel’s muscles begin to toughen. 

An old rooster does not bring a very 
high price in market, while a capon will 
bring the top price, and often will weigh, 
when full grown, from seven to twelve 
pounds, according to breed. The purer 
the breed the larger the capon. The old 
saying | “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating’ is surely true of capons. 

After being caponized the combs and 
wattles stop growing: Capons seldom 
crow, are gentle and peaceful, can be kept 
with other chickens, or in a separate flock 
if more convenient. They need no fat- 
tening rations until a few weeks before 
marketing them. . When raised on farms, 
they can pick their feed almost until the 
snow flies. 

If a cockerel is caponized at folir months 
of age or older, there is danger of death 
from internal bleeding, due to separating 
the testicle from a-close lying artery. But 
if this should happen there need be no 
loss, as he is bled: to death and ready for 
the frying pan or for canning. If he lives 
he may develop into a “‘slip,’” which makes 
him useless as a breeder and not much 
better eating than an ordinary rooster. 
“Slips”’ are unsuecessfully caponized cock- 
erels, as the testicles. begin to grow again. 
At some markets they are quoted at five 
cents a pound less than capons. 

When capons are sold for the Christmas 
trade they are not full grown, and are 
called “soft roasters.’’ At ten months old 
they are sold generally between New 
Year and Easter. ‘Their flesh remains 
sweet and tender. 

Another excellent use that may be 
made of capons is to have them take care 
of little chickens. This they do as care- 
fully and tenderly as any hen, or even 
better; they may be given chickens from 
several broods and do not object to any of 
them, which is not always true with the 
hen. As a capon is larger and heavier 
than a hen, and as it might unintention- 
ally step on a day-old chick, I have foind 
it best to let. the hen take care of the young 
chicks until they are about. two weeks old. 
They can then safely be turned over to 
the capon; and the hen is free to go about 
her business of laying eggs. 

It is claimed that on farms where capons 
are used as’ foster-mothers, hawks will 
never have a chance of stealing the chicks. 

Any large city. is a good capon market. 
I have had White Leghorn capons that 
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AGAIN! 
| SHELL. GRIT $1.00 per 100 Ib. -bag f. 0. b. Muscatine 


Bigg 
Strong Chicks 


or get with aCham- ff 
ond es Cit — Outfit. My ff 

itching Facts” tells i} 
tame wa ne ideas and quick- §} 
est ways to make poultry pay big with my 


95 140-Egg Champion 
151 Belle City Incubator 


Douige Walls Fibre Board — Hot-Water Cop- ff} 
— Self-Regulated Safety Lamp — ff} 
 eemeanar & Holder—Eg Ee ge \ 
Nursery. $9.95 buys 14 only { 
Hot- Water Double- Walled Sresder $2395 


Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


Towards Express 
I ship quick from_Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City or Racine. 
With this Guaranteedi® 
Hatching Outfit and myfe 
Guide Book. for. setting }iq; 
up and operating you can} 
make a big income, You 
can also 

























Without cost or obli 
tion, Save tin 





Belle City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 


117 Eggs 
Instead of 3 


The secret of how to double and even treble 
the egg supply in winter, no matter how cold or 
damp the weather, is now known by over 400,000 
chicken raisers. It should be known by every 
poultryman. A scientific tonic, called Reefér’s 
‘*More Eggs,’"’ has been discovered which revitalizes 
the hens, tones them up and makes them lay all 








the time, no matter how cold or damp the 
weather. One usersays: “I got 117 eggs instead 
of 3! The results of a few cents’ worth will 


amaze you. 
If you wish to try this great profit-maker, simply 
write a postcard or letter and ask for special free 
ackage $2.00 offer. Don’t send any money. Mr. 
Reefer will send you five $1.00 packages of ‘‘More 
Eggs.’ You pay the postman upon delivery only 
$2.00, the price of just two packages, the other 
packages being free. The Million Dollar Merchants 
ank of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied your money will be re- 
turned at any time within 30 days on request. So 
there is no risk. Write today for this special free 
package offer. Profit by the experience of a man 
who has made a fortune out of poultry. 


E. J. REEFER, 5652 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s. largest producers 
Delivered at  ormlae Ou anywhere—We 
pay the parcel post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


4 Barred Rocks White Wyandotte: 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 













Brown Leghorns Anconas 
<, White Leghorns Buff ms gia 
3 == Buff Leghorns Assorted. 
Emith's Standard 
(Copyrighted) bis nearest addons, sotay, 
for catalog—FREE. 


THE SMITH STANDARD* COMPANY 
Main Offices, Cleveland, Ohio, 1998 W. 74th St 


Branches: Boston, Mass,, Dept. 98; Philadelphia, Penna.. 
Dept. 98; Chicago, "Ii., Dept. 8; St, Louis, Mo., Dept. 98 





lrs-Bigger Profits 
‘ATIC Incubators 
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LEO. H. HIRSCH & Co., Muscatine, Ia. - 
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Stop Losing 


Chicks 


The first 8 weeks— 
that’s when most of your chicks die. 
What is the trouble? Usually it is simply 


a case nt, and improper 
nourishment i in x o Gite chick means disorder, 
disease and 


(on KEYS 


The Original 


Buttermilk Starting Feed 


Carries them safely Geert act the critica] first 8 
—_ Cr er tion of pure, sweet 
Buttermi] 


scientifically" prope proportioned 


it a peuvent the big big lesses and rE pe awed 
chicks the quick, snappy the button 
early broilers and layers. The termi pats 
an edge to the appetite, w the lactic acid 
strengthens and tones up Avr sensitive digestive 
organs and helps to prevent White Diarrhea. 


used—only 
Yet R costs so ittle = 
yman can afford to‘be 


Circular on Feeding Chickens sent free, 
ae EG. E. CONKEY co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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“SUCCESSFUL” 
Incubators 


Used by the 
who in 









Keep Your ir Hens a Laying 








machines. 
Detroit incubator Co. 
Dept.is Mich. 


How To Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed ] 22" totzlisiack. 


ers ae ane 





layers; how to feed to double egg yield; 
k healthy; ventilate houses in winter; materi ewes 
secrets toe a te ae lec, eultry 
e a 
mended by 0 


25,000 students. Guaranteed to 
doubl: fits, FRE se 

Benes, ves all the facts, Write tenet 
Dept. 286, Kansas chy pane 





that 
pay 


Well hatched, Ye Sigg from best 
strains 8, Rocks, Leghorns 4 


Yo Wrandetcn, te Sate areal aay 


Read The Most Widely Known 


sae Journal 3 “tia: 25c 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, “Rept. 15, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

















FEDRUARY, 


weighed six and one-half A each; 
Rhode Island Reds, eight and one-half 
pounds; Wyandottes ‘and Plymouth Rocks, 
nine and one-half pounds. All were less 
than one year old, and from ordinary stock. 

















Caponized Buff Orpington male wiil 
add two to five pounds to its weight 

















The Buff Orpington male will weigh 
ten pounds when fully matured 


———_.————— 


‘Delaware had two United States Sen- 
ators, one Congressman, one governor; 
Wilmington had a mayor. No one ever 
suggested me for one of these offices; if 
they did I never heard of it.’’ 

Wilmer Atkinson’s Autobiography. 


More Money in Milk 


[Continued from page 32] 


went to the court-house ready to furnish 
bail. One enthusiastic member insisted 
on being allowed to put up several thou- 
sand dollars cash bail. The trial came to 
nothing. 

A successful cooperative organization of 
this kind is never an accident. It is 
always the result of devoted and intelligent 
service on the part of a few able men. 
Five such men constitute the executive 
committee of the governing board of this 
organization. The president is W. F. 
Shilling, of Northfield. He is a well-to-do 
farmer, with a real business head on him. 
He is a*kind of Jim Hill t of fellow, 
but with more of the milk of human kind- 
ness in his make-up than was ssed by 
that great railroad d builder. the executive 
board consists of fifty-four members, one 
from each local o tion. A central 
office is maintained in St. Paul. The asso- 
ciation is considered the most successful 
of the 3,000 cooperative farmers’ organi- 
zations in the state. It is a splendid 
example of successful henpareyien 








| Simple Mixture . 
Makes Hens Lay 





By W. S.-Burgess. 


Any poultry raiser can greatly increase hig 
profits, easily and quickly by taking advan- 
tage of the 35 years’ experience of a success- 
ful poultryman, 

A life long study. of egg production has re- 
sulted in @ seeret formula of buttermilk and 
other valuable ingredients that puts pe} into 
lazy hens. Users report increases of two to 
seven times as many eggs. 

This secret formula is now, put up in tablet 
form. and is called Combs’: Buttermilk (‘om- 
pound Tablets. Simply feed in water or mix 
with feed. : 

I am so convinced that this wonderful 
formula is always successful that I say kill 
the hen that won't lay after using it. 

One million new users are wanted, sy for 4 
limited time any reader of this paper can zct 
a big double size box (enough for a season) on 
free trial by simply writing for it. Send no 
money. .Use the tablets 30 days; if at the 
end of that time your hens are not laying 2 
or 3 times as many eggs; if you are not more 
than satisfied in every way the tablets are to 
cost you nothing. If completely satisfied this 
big double size box costs you only $1.00 on 
this introductory. offer. 

Not only do they make this exceptional 
offer, but the tablets give such universal 
satisfaction that a Big Bank GUARANTEES 
that they will live up to every word of their 
offer. With the box of tablets you will be 
sent a letter from the Broadway State Bank 
which reads in part as follows: ‘‘You there- 
fore take no risk whatsoever in ordering 4 
package of tablets from them, as this bank 
will refund out of this deposit the one dollar 
you send them provided the Milk Products 
Co., fails to. do as agreed.”? Because-you are 
fully protected and are the sole judge as to 
whether you want your money back, it is 
asked as an evidence of: good faith on your 
part, that you pay the mail man the dollar 
when he delivers the package. 

Simply send name—post card will do—and 
the big box of tablets will be mailed im- 
mediately, post paid. Address, 


MILK PRODUCTS CoO., 
404 Croamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





60 BREEDS Seer ers, oer 
Ducks, Geese an 


@ pure-b: 

Turkeys Soin es y northern — 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at low 

29 years experience and my yaluable new 

100-page Book & Breeders Guide for only 5c. 





W.A; eber, Box 21, Mankato, Minn. 


Sa eREEDS Pirarhegesnd geome 
thern raised, 





ey 
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usiness. Send dc for large valua 


book and catalog. ide to success, 
a ecibeate: Box 827, 7, Mankato, Minn, 
GET paunne its. face SCALE th g omy BOOKS, ote! Fivine coy 
Som Standard $3. ‘erfection $2.50. it Standear 
$1.25. “Buckeye” INCUBATOR LEG BANDS; 


ou it 
ps Celluloid RINGS, most popular; 
wey colors 12 2% 60 100 260 











Leghorn’s size, .20 .26 .55 $1.00 25 
Rocks,Reds,ete. .20 .40 .70 i1:29 75 
Orpingtons, ete. .26 .45 .85 $1.40 25 


All si ILLIONS used. Order . Many le on 
25¢ raswortcd Samples: Cire. Free. A. Pa. Goekertowin | -. 


POVETRY, Le ay PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
big sous tells all about it. Containg 

oe ‘qolabed plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 

= aprge poultry houses, feeding for 

ss ritten by a man who knows, 

Sent ‘for 6 cents. prices, fowls and eggs, 

FRANK FOY, “Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 


OULTRY snen.2.GUID 
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fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, Mailed for 10 cents, 

Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 109 Clarinda,lowa 
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elt ee tad te ad 
25c. 











Ss ig BERKSHIRE BRED Sows om its 
~ Twining, Box 11, Wycombe, Bucks; Co... Pa. 











Cheap panunanere: : 


Remember, it is not 
how many you 
hatch that counts, 
but how man 
you raise. 

Queen costs but 
little more, and the 
extra chicks that 
live and grow 
soon pay the difference. 


Incubators 


Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


Accurately . BY care of 
a variation of 70 degrees without 
danger. Built of genuine Redwood— 
very scarce in taeee days of imitation. 
Cheaper woods, and a lining 
in iron and tin mac retain the 
oaere te, w weaken and kill the hatch- 
ing c 
Start your chicks with a Queen con- 
stitution and they will make money 
for you. Catalog free. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR CC. 
Lincoin, Nebraska 


150-Eee | incubator 
k Brooder 
Incubator made ¢ of genuine California 


heavy 
deep < 











$12 





norcas, 
16¢ and up. 
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One of Pg: Big, 
illustrated baby yehicke circular 
sent free. 


Head Office,31 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 
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Raising Future Egg Machines 


By PROF. H. C. KNANDEL 





These chicks think they have quite 
ahome. What do you think? 


OOD vigorous parent stock, the proper 
mating of. the stock, successful incuba- 





the per cent of chicks one is going in rear. 

The time is past when you should be 
breeding from every hen on the farm. 
Hens selected in the fall because of their 
late-laying ability should be marked then 
and used the coming spring as breeders, 
provided they have the vigor and proper 
conformation. To these hens should be 
mated males from hens of known pro- 
duction. By this method you will be able 
to improve the egg-laying qualities of the 
flock tremendously. 


Type of Brooder House 


After the chicks have been hatched and 
are ready for the brooder, the next ques- 
tion is the type of brooder house to use. 
The proper type of brooder house is the one 
that will give you the best results. If 
you are using one ey different from 
the one in the photograph, and with good 
results, no change should be made. If 
not, study this one carefully. It has given 
excellent results for the past three years 
at the Pennsylvania State College poultry 
plant. The dimensions are sixteen feet 
wide and twelve feet deep. It is Seven and 
one-half feet high in front and four feet 
in the rear. 

The front of the house is worthy of close 
study. The four upper window-sashes 
are hinged, so that when opened the cold 
air strikes the ceiling first and radiates 
throughout the room. In the case of the 
two central top sashes, unbleached muslin 
7 used instead of glass. The purpose 

his muslin is to admit fresh air without 
any draft. At no time except in the hot 
summer months are the lower sashes re- 
moved. Asa further means of ventilation, 
there is in the back of the house an open- 
ing through which the cool air can come 
between the roof boards and the rafters; 
the rafters are sealed up for a distance of 
perhaps six feet. 

Another advantage of this broiler house 
is the great amount of sunlight which is 
admitted to all parts of the house. In the 
case of hens, this might not and would not 
be desirable, because no artificial heat is 
employed in hen houses. But in the case 





This self-feeder is a great labor- 
' saver, and develops strong stock 
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New wayiol Hatchitig 
Makes More Money! 
9 hing Sr ear ae 


YOU, ton can 
Porter SOFT-Hi “HEAT AT INCUBATOR 


ee Book sit 
PORTER Tne UBATOR'S. 00 
326 Porter Bidg., Blair, Nebr. 








ayi 
SNOW-FLECKED 
Beauties 


Shanes Famous Anconas hold the egg 
Q roduction record for flock and single bird. 
oted winter layers. Eggs are large and white. 
These beautiful, practical chick- 
ens also win highest prizes. Sen 
for illustrated book that tells all 
about them. Free. Address— 


H. Cecil Sheppard, President 

















International 
Ancona Club, Box J 310 Berea, Ohio 








Mankato Incubator 32:2: 


ez The Old Reliable Hatcher 
better than ever 


& record 


realy isn Pah 


oil tank— 
to hatch, 1 safety lamp, 
mate ventilation. 
{ machine. _ 


Qursery, tested thermometer, au 

a simple, a and success: 
u 

cuba’ 

Northwest, Big sais poultry. and idee OC. 





Mankato Incubator Co., Box712, Mankste, Miss. 
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America’s Leading ‘ 
Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all breeds. 
4 MONTHS’ TRIAL 2 5 . 
SUBSCRIPTION Cc 
U. 8. Stange accepted. Practical 


articles by foremost pouty mes. 
80pp; 1 year $1.00; 8 years $2.00, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept 5, Mt. Mortis, I 




















PN Start You Fiz soars 
CwioKS. Highest qual Low eet 


Gui de mailed for 6 cénts. 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 11, oti, Meloni 


High class, profitable 
62 BREEDS brs: eipeae aet 


Ee raat prices. At ie 26-5 
A NEUBERT, 
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of the brooder house, it is highly beneficial... 
At no time when the sun is shining are the 
chicks bunched together. The sunlight 
is everywhere. 

At each side of the front of the house is 
a little door through which the chicks ma 
come out and go in at will. An approac 
in the general form of a semi-circle covered 
with burlap bags serves as an ideal board 
walk for the chicks. The reason for two 
openings instead of one is that they cut down 
the labor greatly and make it easier for 
the chicks to find their way into the house 
in case of storm. If a chick keeps on walk- 
ing around the temporary fence, as shown 
in the pomeertee it is bound to walk 
inside the house sooner or later, and will 
often look surprised because it found its 
way in unaided. 


Is Certified Poultry the Answer? 


[Continued from page 48] 


selected on the basis of individuality and 
digree, by the extension poultry hus- 
andman. Only males that are the sons 
of hens which have an authentic trapnest 
record of more than 200 eggs in one year 
shall be used. 

“Rule 4. Cockerels from the special 
breeding flock shall be examined by the 
extension poultry husbandry during July 
or August, and those that meet the re- 
quirements shall be marked as certified 
cockerels. Cockerels to be certified must 
be free from standard disqualification, in 


good health, of good size for their age, and | 


must have been hatched before May 1. 

“Rule: 5. No mature males, except those 
authorized for the special breeding flock, 
shall be allowed on the premises during 
the breeding season, and no eggs for hatch- 
ing shall be sold except from the special 
breeding flock. No hens, except those 
approved by the extension poultry hus- 
bandman, shall be included in the breeding 
flock. No eggs for hatching, and no baby 
chicks shall be secured from other sources 
than the special breeding flock, unless 
they are of a variety different from the 
ones to be certified, or are secured from 
another approved flock. 

“Rule 6. A complete record of laying, 
feed used, chicks hatehed, chicks raised, 
and products sold and eaten, must be 
kept for each flock, and shall be reported 
monthly to the extension poultry husband- 
man. 

“Rule 7. After July 1, 1921, no hen 
shall be selected for special breeding flocks 
with the object of producing certified 
breeding males, unless a complete flock 
record has been kept on forms supplied by 
the extension poultry husbandman, show- 
ing the egg-laying record of the flock for 
each month, beginning with the preceding 
November. Only hens from flocks that 
laid an average of twenty-five or more 
eggs per hen between November 1 and 

arch 1 shall be eligible for selection to 
produce certified breeding males. 

“Rule 8. Flock owners who want to 
have flocks certified, shall make their ap- 
plications to the extension department of 
the state agricultural college, before 
October 1, on forms furnished by the. ex- 
tension department. Applications from 


counties having farm bureaus must be 


signed by the executive committeeman 
in charge of poultry work, and by either 


the county agent or the home demonstra- . 


tion agent, If there is no farm bureau 
in a county, the application must be 
signed by the president and: secretary of 
the county poh association, or by two 
reliable poultry keepers who live in the 
county. 

“This takes up the improvement of 
poultry through a new channel-—the state 


couldn’t registration be handled in. the 
same way? Let the flock certification be 

e€ primer course, and registration the 
advanced course. By all means, 
registration.” 
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‘Mating Time Is Here 


Make sure that the parent stock, your hens and 
roosters, are in the pink of condition at mating 
time. Then they will impart health and vigor to 
the offspring. See to it that your breeders receive 
in their daily ration 1 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN -A-CE-A . 


(It puts the Breeders in Fine Condition 


You get strong livable chicks.—Chicks with power 
of resistance—Chicks that will not fall a prey to 
every little-chick ailment.—Chicks that will develop 
into early broilers—Pullets that will develop into 
fall and winter layers. 


SPEED UP EGG PRODUCTION during winter with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It contains tonics that 
promote a hen’s digestion, tonics that tone up the 
dormant egg organs—so that the proper amount of 
food goes to egg production—and not all to flesh and 
fat and laziness—when it’s action and eggs you want, 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of 
your flock. Tell your dealer how many hens you 
have. He hasa package to suit. Results guaranteed. 


30c, 75c and $1.50 f mrnm pg 25 16. pail, $3.00. 100 
lb. drum, $10.00. Except in the far West and Canada. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 








The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 


Write for Circular P and 








college,” says our correspondent. ‘Why |}: 











Beavier “towis, by feeding ‘cot bone 
MANN’S "cone currer 


ty ee. Book free. 
'o W. MANN CO., 80x 40, MILFORD, MASS. 
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RICES CUT.“ 


Brown’s Prices Lowest 
Down! Down they go! Brown’s prices are 
always the lowest. That’s whyI have built up the largest 
Strictly mail order fence business inthe world. Don’t buy. 

a rod of fence or a single gate, fence post or roofing, until 
sat: get my Big Fence with my latest cut prices. 
ou’'ll lose money if you do. Shows 150 styles. Quotes 
paid prices. I want to send this 


> FREE rence soox 10 YOU 


oN 


il fi You will be giad to see the money-saving prices I am 
A, quoting on my famous rust-resisting, heavily galvanized, 
/) genuine Basic Open Hearth Wire, which, because of 
YA its by mol wearing qualities, has convinced thousands 
f of farmers that BROWN FENCE 
q, lasts three to five times longer. on 


BROwys) 


To prove this I'll send you a 
Wy sample, tell you how to test 
(i with acid, how to test others 

/ you will eae which is best 


before yea buy. A postal | brings 
rgain Fence 
.. ty iis ire it toda aod 8 = 
P e dollars it wi | cave 
DIRECT FROM F save you by SEARM 


y at my low freight iy Prices.—Jim Brown. 





Find Out What 


An incubator 
Fy Fete Core) 
Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catalog and 
ae SE cond woe Soeaehe of 0 
speenaterial wed to W iscone 
sin Incubators and Brooders. §§ 
then B you ¥ will | know which rich gp 
will d ine. icon anil which ei 


ingest 
give you the most value for your 
One 


Why = Chaneee) 


Machines’ 
Freight Paid For Only 





Lf TOR COMPANY, —— oa 
es eee SBEGBEBGE6E8866E0 





a ee FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit am 
running gear. hy parts of all kinds. Write 

strated in colors. 







































Ba Chicks ! Super: Quatity, Heavy Laying, Barron 
English S. C. White Leghorns. » Heavy, 
deep-bodied, red-combed birds with the lay bred into them. 
Husky, pepfual chicks, $25 hundred, special delivery parcel post 
prepaid. 100% live delivery guar. 10% will book order for 
any week after February. Fertility guaranteed hatching eggs, 
$12 hundred prepaid. ARD STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 











CHICK Ss en Prisas tare Geneon. ties 
©. -M. Bex 7, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





BARRON W. LeoHORN cmiCKs. Yoo re 
greatest flock a layers. igreed egg 
records. Circular free. treo, Wan: "4 Strawberry Ridge, Pa. 


ohn een Pure-bred, range raised, heavy laying stock: Rks., 
Ancon., Min. ia. Catalog. Sheridan Farms, Sheridan, Pa, 














Siftings from Our Poultry Mail 


PEN of Rhode Island Reds won the fifth 
Essex county, Mass., egg laying contest, 
a production for the year of 1,796 eggs. 

Hens that molt latest lay latest in summer 
and earliest in winter. 

Baking-soda in the drinking water is an 
excellent tonic for little chicks. It keeps their 
crops sweet. Farmer's Wife. 

A hen is a very poor economist; for every 
grain she takes she gives a peck. The hen 
that can not find a thing to eat must be in a 
peek of trouble. 

The 1,000-egg hen is the topic of a shrewd 
advertiser. He says he possesses the secret 
to reach that mark. That’s nothing: Look 
at Cecilia, The. Farm Journal hen, who has 
to date 1,140 eggs to her credit. 

Our baby chicks were received March 14, 
1920, and in four months and one week after 
that. they laid three eggs; from that time on 
we have been getting eggs every day.. They 
are Black Minorcas. Mrs. B. G. Parker. 

To fatten fow!s in a short time, feed ground 
rice well scalded with milk, to which add some 
coarse sugar. Give them this in the day- 
time, but not too much at one time. Let it 
be rather thick. Margaret H. Brown. 


A Cheaper Way To Clear Land 


[Continued from page 26] 


regular routine in clearing his land, - 
ting out timber and brush in the fall 
burning slashings in the spring, seedin 
clover and grass, and blasting and pulling 
deeayed stumps. 


Soil Is Left in Good Condition 


Following the blasting and pulling of 
decayed stumps the land is made ready for 
a crop in the ordinary way. When a farm 
owner is ready to put in a crop on land 
cleared according to Mr. T ompson’s 
system, he finds that the soil is in better 
physical condition than it would have 
been had the stumps been taken out while 
still green. Furthermore, he finds that 
the soil is richer because of the roots left 
in the soil to decay and because of the 
fertilizers scattered by the stock. 

The extent and location of the farmer’s 
clearings will settle for him the kind of 
ne to sow. If his cleared area is small 

he needs the largest possible return 
in seers in regions like that in which Mr. 
Thompson has worked he will possibly 
plant potatoes, even though this may in- 
volve extra labor in preparing the seed- 
bed and in cultivation during the growing 
season. If, on the other hand, the farm 
owner has considerable areas ‘of cleared 
land and wishes to put in a.crop entailing 
less labor than potatoes, he will put in 
grain,—possibly oats, if-he is in a northern 
country. He will take off one cro . 
grain, then one crop or two crops of 
and then potatoes, rutagabas or some Pri 
cultivated crop. Mr. T omrpson has found 
that; using thissystem, he can get from 175 
to 225 bushels of potatoes, twelve tons of 
rutabagas, and’ from fifty-one to sixty 
bushels of oats to the acre. 

The steps in Mr. Thompson’s system, 
summarized, are as follows: 

1. Logging and brushing in -fall —? 
early winter. ‘ 

2. Burning: slashings in spring. 

3. Seeding to clover’ and grasses the 
same spring. 

4. Pasturing good grade stock the suc- 
ceeding years, and until the stumps are 
ripe for blasting or pulling. 

5. Stumping the land and getting it 
into a crop—the kind of crop to be de- 
termined by the needs of the individual 
farmer. 

The returns for this “delayed system”™ 


~~ 
A reduction of one-third in the cost 
of diate 
2. A good return on the land while the 
stumps are being made ready by nature 
for the dynamite ch and the 





3. Animprove vement in the condition and ; 4 


ger t of the soil. 
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The Law of Line Fences 
and Other Legal Answers 
By. A. H. THROCKMORTON 


INE Fences: What is the law in Penn- 
sylvania as to the duty of a farmer to 
buildlinefences? S. B. H., Pennsylvania. 


_ Every owner of improved or occupied land 
is required to build one-half of the fences on 
the lines separating his property from that of 
his neighbors. Upon his failure to do so, an 
adjoining owner may complain to the town- 
ship or borough auditors, whose duty it is to 
examine the fence. If the auditors fina it in- 
sufficient, they must notify a justice of the 

ace. The justice must then notify the de- 
Eousent owner to build or repair the fence 
within forty days; and if he fails to do so, the 
adjoining owner who has complained may 
build or repair the fence and recover the cost 
from the delinquent by suit as for any other 
debt. It should be added, however, that no 
repairs can be required to be made during the 
months of December, January, February or 
March. 


Change of Property from Husband’s Name 
to Husband and Wife: Where thé title to 
property is in the name of the husband 
alone, what procedure is necessary to 
transfer it to the husband and wife jointly? 
* New Jersey. Subscriber. 

The usual method pursued in accomplish- 
ing the object desired is for the husband and 
wife to convey the property to a third party, 
and for the third party at once to convey it 
to the husband and wife jointly, the deeds 
then being placed on record in the order of 
their execution. 


Rights of Widower Having Life Estate: 
Where a married woman, upon her death, 
leaves a will by which she gives her hus- 
band a life estate in property inherited by 
her from her parents, and directs that, at 
his death, it is to go to her children, is the 
husband entitled to rent out the property 
and receive the rents and apply them to his 
own use, or are the children entitled to a 
share of the rent? Subscriber, Kentucky. 


The husband is entitled to rent the property 
and receive the proceeds for his own use. On 
the other hand, he must keep the property in 
repair, and pay all taxes assessed upon it dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


Sale of Farm: Right to Fence-Posts: A 
sold a farm to B in the.spring, and eight 
months later claimed title to fence-posts 
which had been cut and piled in the woods 
prior to the sale, but had not been men- 
tioned at the time-of the sale. Who is 
entitled to the posts? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 


The fence-posts were not part of the land 
at the time of the sale, and hence the title to 
them did not pass to the purchaser of the 
land.. Neither would A’s delay of eight 
months in claiming the posts, of itself, operate 
todeprive him of the titleto them. Of course, 
if A had expressly agreed that the posts 
should pass with the land, they would do so; 
and in like manner if he had stood by and al- 
lowed B to sell the posts as his own: and had 
made no claim to them, he would have been 
estopped thereafter to make any claim. 


of Majority of Men and Women: At 
t age do boys and girls become of age? 
Wyoming. Subscriber. 


For the purpose of voting, both men and 
women become of age at twenty-one years of 
nal and the rule is uniform to this effect 
throughout the United States. Thesame rule 
also holds true as to: men with reference to 
the capacity to make contracts, and for all 
other purposes. In most of the states, in- 
cluding Wyoming, women acquire capacity 
to make valid contracts at twenty-one; but in 
& lew states, such as Ohio, women acquire 

ang make contracts at eighteen years 
of age. The principal result of this latter rule 
18 to allow ‘a boy three more years in which he 
can repudiate. contracts made by him, than 
are allowed to girls. To this extent the law 


~ affords less protection to'the girl than to the 


against unwise and improvident contracts. 


—_—_ 


uiries will be answered in the paper, 
turn, if of interest to the eral 
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SUCCESSFUL PIPELESS HEATING 

The name CALORIC identifies the heating plant 


with the exclusive patented features that make 
pipeless heating such a wonderful success. 


It identifies the heating plant that is sold under 
a Money-Back Guarantee of your satisfaction—and 
that has made good its guarantee in actual service 
in over 125,000 homes. 


The CaloriC fills every room with summerlike 
warmth in coldest weather—and cuts fuel bills 14 to 
14, There is only one CaloriC. The name is on the 
feed. door. It’s your bond of heating satisfaction. 


The CaloriC actually costs less THE MONITOR STOVE Co. 
than the stoves necessary to heat : Pols Powe a Bo om 

same size building.‘ May bein- 106 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohi> 
stalledin a day, no plumbing; no Canadian Address 

pipes to freeze. Burns any fuel. THE MONITOR STOVE CO., LIMITED 
Write today for CaloriC Book— 205 Hobberlin Office Bidg. 

or see nearest dealer. 
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9 Richmond Stréet 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





Largest Manufacturers of Warm-Air Furnaces in the World 


©r. M$) co-1921 


Try Thisz:,StumpPuller’é 
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GIVEN TO YOU “cr 


Fine Premiums For Selling Our 


PRIZE Garcen SEEDS 


GARDEN 
Gend no money. We trust you with SEEDS until sold. 








31 Piece Dinner Set 


Lucky Blue-Bird design, are 
tistically decorated. Similar 
sets retail at $10.00. 31 full 
sized pieces in the set, given 
aesenling: to plan in our cat. 
. } alog. Send for 40 packs high 
gtade seeds, selling at 10c 
u Bh i large pack. 
26 Piece Ta bie Set 
—knives, forks, tea- 
spoons, sugar shell and 
butterspreader. Beau. 
tiful pattern; durable 
silveroid. Handsome 
gift for oting only 40 
packs of seeds, at 10c 
per large pack. 





4 Fine Lace Curtains 


Handsome, full length cur- 
tains. Given for selling 
only 40 packs seeds, at 
10c large pack. 






Blue Bird Water 
Set—6 fine shell 
glasses, and full sized 
pitcher of the very 
mewest shape, Hand- 
somely decorated 
with the popular 
blue bird. 
Given for 
selling 
only 40 
packs of 
our high 
grade 
8. 


DON’T LOSE TIME—Send today a 
40 packets of these fine seeds. Sell 

friends seeds before they buy elsew 4 
We trust you. No money imadvance, Our seeds are all 
tm large handsomely colored packets—SELL ON SIGHT. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


10cto25ca Day Pays 


For the Symphonola 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 
Cc tone, construction, price, 
derms, with higher priced phonographs. See the saving. 
Over 2 Soust Time 
for the beautiful Period 
Model here shown. 18 mos. 
—2 yrs. on other popular 
models. Convenient month- 
yments. ‘ Enjoy your 
Symphonola while paying. 
Plays Al 
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twenty and free. He had exchanged 

the livelihood of a* schoolmaster for 
the livelihood of a deep-woods trapper and 
was glad. Because he was glad, (e whis- 
tled—inaudibly, as becomes a man in the 
woods with a gun in his hand. 

On a likely spur of Little Hog’s Back one 
of his bear traps wasset. He had hopes, high 
hopes, that at this moment bruin was 
awaiting him; so he trod softly, wishing to 
come up unobserved. Cau- 


9) teeny and WALES was five and 


A Fair Captive —»s, tz0n w. pean 


it for me. It was perfectly horrid of him 
not to, wasn’t it ?” 

“What?” 

“He said I had enough already. It was 
squirrel-skin. I haven’t any squirrel-skin. 
Wouldn’t you run away, if your dad had 
been as mean as that?” 

He threw back his head, 
mountain rang with his laughter. 

“What are you laughing at! ?” she asked. 

vat you, you little minx.’ ° 


and the 





tiously he parted the bush- 
es. The sight that met 
his eyes made him stop 
whistling—internally, ex- 
ternally and all but eter- 
nally. 

A girl was caught in the 
trap. She lay face down 
in the leaves and twigs, 
her body twisted a bit to 
one side, her head pillowed 
on her arms. 

“Good heavens!’ The 
man leaped forward. 

The girl heard him com- 
ing and struggled up into 
a sitting posture. 

“Ts this your trap?” she 
demanded. 

“Tt is,’ he answered, a 
good deal relieved, but ir- 
ritated, nevertheless, by 


her tone. ‘That is,” he 

amended, “it was before 

you appropriated it.” 
“‘Beast!’’ she hissed. 


“Not at all,”’ he respond- 
ed cheerfully. ‘“The trap 
is on the other foot.” 

“You're horrid.” 

“T know it; so are you.” 

A smile twitched at the 
corner of her lips. 

“Please, trapper,’ she 
said, “what are you going 








to do with the little beast 
now you've caught it?” 

“T thought at first I should let it go, but 
it’s such a charming little creature I am 
almost persuaded to keep it and see if I 
can’t tame it.” 

“‘Tt’s not nice of you to make fun of me.”’ 

“Well, I’m a horrid man, you know. 
But if you’ll promise not to scratch, I'll 
see what I can do about getting you out.” 

He knelt over the trap, bearing down 
with his knees on its stout steel springs, 
and inserting a bar of wood, with which = 
forced the heavy jaws apart. 

“By jove,” he said, and looked at her 
with admiration, “‘you’re plucky.” 

The jagged teeth of the trap had cut 
through the silk of her stocking to the 
white flesh underneath, and had left ugly 
looking little dents, some of them lined 
with red and purple. 

She drew the foot beneath her skirts 
and turned her head away, while he, sud- 
denly embarrassed, sat down upon a con- 
venient log. After a bit she looked at him 
from the corner of her eye. He smiled. 
She smiled. 

“What in the world am I to do with 
you, Miss Hannon?” he asked. 

Her blue eyes opened wide with surprise. 
They were very dark, pretty eyes. 

soc did you know?” * she asked. 

“T gu it. Or to tell the truth, I 
was in =the settlements last week and saw 
your picture in the papers, and read how 
you had run away from home, and how 
your father was turning the country up- 
side down to find you.’ 

“Did the papers say what I ran away 
for?” 

“No. ” 

“You want to know?” 

“Tt seems to be a secret.” 

“Tl tell you. I wanted a new coat. It 
was a beautiful coat, and dad-wouldn’t buy 


“Jonathan Wales! What are you doing?” 


“What kind of animal is a minx?” 

“T don’t know—a pixie, a woodland elf, 
the most adorable creature I’ve ever seen, 
but rather shy and elusive.” 

“Sir!” 

His face straightened. ‘That sounded 
as though you meant it.” 

“Just because-I fell into your trap, do 
you think you should take advantage of 
it 9 

“I donot. Forgive me if I seemed to do 
so. How long had you been caught here in 
my trap ?” 

She » EE at her wrist. 
by the watch, sir.” 

Nand how did it happe n?” 

“T smelled your bacon.” She nodded 
toward the half carcass of a sheep that 
hung dangling from a limb as bait for his 
trap 

oT hat’ ~ mutton,” he corrected her. 

“Mutton then. Anyway, it looked good. 
I guess it would look good to you if you 
hadn’t eaten since I have.” 

He looked dubiously at the unsavory 
morsel. “How long since you’ve eaten?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Not since morning.” 

“Not since morning! 
three o’clock now!” 

“Tsn’t that a long time?” 


“Just an hour 


“Tt’s not always considered so,” he an- — ; 


swered dryly. 


“Oh dear, and I thought I would have © 
such a heart-rendin ing, story to tell that it — 


would melt even dad’s stony heart!” 


“T am afraid it would have been a a . 


rending one if I hadn’t happened along. I 
don’ t see how you Sanna live all this 
time.” 

“Since morning?” 

“Great Scott, no! Since you left home. 

“Oh, I took a lot with me. I didn’t 


Why, it’s only . 
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unprepared. I’m not such a rash girl as 
they call me, Mr.—Mr.—” 

‘“‘Wales—Jonathan Wales.” 

“T’m not such a rash girl as they think 
me, Mr. Wales.” 

“J dare say. Just where were you 
headed for in this direction?” 

“JT thought I would keep going, and by 
and by come to some place where folks 
lived.’ 

“There isn’t’ a settlement within fift 
miles of here, and it would take a full- 
fledged mountaineer to find even that. 
Within three hours we are going to have a 
snow-storm. What do you think would 
have happened?” 

“T don’t know. _ What?” The tone of 
her voice showed that if she did not know, 
it was partly because she was afraid to let 
herself acknowledge it. 


“T don’t care to think about it,” Jona-~ 


than Wales said sternly, “but the luckiest 
thing you ever did in your life was to put 
your foot in my bear trap. Does your foot 
hurt you?” 4 

“Some.”’ 

“Can you walk? We must be going.” 

“Going? Where?’’ 

“There is only one place we can go. I 
have a shack—it’s not far from here. I 
think we can make it before we’re snowed 
under.” 

She looked at-him—a swift, questionin 
glance. What she saw evidently satisfie 
her. ‘. 

“T won’t be unreasonable,”’ she said. 

He did not tell her that by “not far’ he 
meant some five or six discouraging moun- 
tain miles. But before they had covered 
half the distance, she was limping pain- 
fully, and was hardly. able to proceed. 
They came to a brook and he stopped. 

“Now,” he said, ‘once more be reason- 
able. Everything depends on that foot 
of yours. We'll have to fix it.”’ 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Tt’ll have to be bathed, and we’ll get 
some medicine and doctor it.” ° 

“We will not,’”’ she protested. 

“We will,” he commanded. 

‘What kind of medicine?” 

“One of nature’s sovereign remedies; it 
grows near here. That storm isn’t far off. 
Sit down.” 

He used a peremptory tone that brooked 
no rebellion.- It was probably the first time 
any one had ever used such a tone to her. 
From sheer surprise, perhaps, she sank 
obediently to a mossy, fern-clad rock. He 
slipped a sheath-knife from its place at 
his belt. It was not a thing for show or 
ornament, but a knife which he used in 
his daily business of removing pelts, and 
whose edge was keen: Almost erred she 
knew what he was about, he had circled 
the stocking above the wound. 

“There,” he said, “while I’m gone, you 


can take the shoe off and give the brook . 


achance. There’s more virtue in pure cold 
water than the prohibitionists believe:” 

He came back presently, bearing a hat 
full of leaves. These he crushed into pulp 
between two stones. Applying the pulp 
to his handkerchief, he bound the latter 
firmly about her ankle, where the teeth 
had sunk their sharp marks. 

“Now for the last lap,” he said, “and 
I’m glad you've got grit.” 

_Half a mile more and snow was in the 
air. It fell swiftly, heavily, in a blindin 
curtain ef white. Once the girl dropped 

hind for a moment. Immediately her 
companion was lost to sight. He Lost 
her call, and went back. In her eyes was 
a look of fear. 

“I didn’t know it would be like this,” 
she said. - 

He led on again; she followed. The 
pad was becoming covered, its irregu- 
arities concealed, the boulders and prone 
tree-trunks revealing themselves a by 
their rounded whiteness. A universal 
sameness marked all things. Sometimes 
[Continued on page 88] 





A Size For Every Heating Need 


Bed Soir or mansion, church or store—whatever its size or shape— 
there’s a Mueller ‘‘Big 3’’ Convector of the right size and capacity 
to heat it comfortably, healthfully and economically. 


No guesswork when you install a ‘‘Big 3’’ Convector. Your heating re- 
quirements and a Convector of the correct size to meet them are accu- 
rately determined by Mueller heating engineers. You get the benefit of 
sixty-four years’ practical experience without cost or obligation to buy. 


Further surety of absolute heating satisfaction is a written guarantee that 
a “Big 3” Convector will heat comfortably, every room in your house. 


But, your greatest assurance of unfailing warmth, and a fuel saving of 
¥ to \, is the “‘Big 3’? Convector itself. 


The Convector is the development of three important and exclusively 
Mueller construction features, the “Big 3,” which are vitally essential 


for efficient Pipeless' Heating. 


MUELLER “BIG 3” CONVECTOR 


_ (Pipeless Heating System ) 


These three big features—Large and Prop- 
erly Proportioned Register Face; Spacious 
and Unobstructed Air Passages; Vast 
and Scientifically Designed Heating Sur- 
face—have clearly established “Big 3” 
Convector superiority. 


They insure quick heating of your home, 
aconstant circulation of warm, moist air 
throughout every room, healthful heat and 
big fuel saving. 


They avoid the necessity of forcing and 
hard firing, and overheated castings. The 
“Big 3’”’ Convector operates quietly and 
efficiently on a small amount of fuel, and 
requires but little attention. 








Mueller Boilers 
For homesin which steam, 
vapor, vacuum or hot water 
heat are preferred. Guar- 
anteed ratings. Catalog 








Free on Request. 








In every detail the “Big 3’ Convector is 
a quality heating system endorsed by 
thousands of satisfied users, and made by 
a manufacturer of national reputation, 


It can be installed quickly and cheaply in 
any home, old or new. Nocellar too small 
—no tearing up of floors or walls for pipes. 
Triple casing and corrugated, air spaced 
inner hood of heavy galvanized iron, pre- 
vent waste of heat into cellar. 


The “‘Big 3’’ Convector burns any kind of 
fuel economically. It is simple and safe 
to operate and exceptionally durable. Big 
fuel saving and freedom from repair bills 
quickly cover its first cost. 


Take Advantage of This Free Offer, 


Fill out and mail coupon today and learn how you can ¢ 
obtain without cost or obligation valuable advice as ¢ 
to the best method of heating your home. Send 
also for free Mueller book which contains im- ; 
portant information on heating and complete , “ Mueller 
description of “‘Big 3” Convector. ¢ 


4 237 Reed 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. , ieodas Wo. 
237 Reed St. Established 1857 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Sweet Clover in the Far North 


By WILLIAM PAGE, Nerth Dakota 


This article, telling of results with sweet 
clover on the farm of William Page and 
Sons, in the latitude of 48° 50’ north, 
only a few miles from the Canadian line, 
indicates that sweet clover is a depend- 
able crop for northern sections. What is 
your experience with the crop? We'll 
use the best letters.— Editor. 


E had been using timothy, blue-grass 
red-top, brome-grass, medium re 
clover, alsike, white Dutch clover, etc., 
separately and in various combinations 
as a pasture crop on Page Farms for a 
number of years, but had never been 
satisfied with the results. In our search 
for something better we became interested 
in white-blossom sweet clover, and five 
years ago we put in our first experimental 
patch. 

Our neighbors told us that we were 
making an awful mistake. . “Stock will 
not eat it,” ““You will get your whole farm 

olluted with it,” ete., were objections we 

eard. And we must confess we were 
somewhat doubtful as to its merits our- 
selves, but we were willing to try anything 
once. 

For our first .experimental plot we 
selected a small fiel eld that contained all 
varieties of soil that we had to contend 
with here, varying from good clean rich 
black loam to alkali, and weedy patches, 
including one real bad patch of sow-thistles, 
the worst weed that we have to deal with 
in the Red River valley. 


Nurse Crop Not Used 


After preparing the ground well and mak- 
ing a good seed-bed, the crop was sowed 
without a nurse crop at the rate of about 
eight pounds an acre. This seeding we 
have lean from experience to be- too 
light and we now sow from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. This field was clipped back a 
couple of times during the summer (with 
the mower set as high as it would run) to 
help keep the weeds back and give the 
young clovers a better chance. The "next 
year clipping was not necessary, as the 
clover started so quick in the spring and 
grew so fast that not a weed of any kind 
ever got above the clover. 

Much to our surprise and pleasure we 
found that the sweet clover grew just as 
well on the alkali, and in the patches of 
sow-thistles and other weeds, as it did on 
the very best and cleanest land. Wher- 
ever there had been strong, healthy and 
well-inoculated plants the first year the 
sow-thistles could make no headway at all. 
They were just sickly little yellow stems 
with few leaves and no blossoms, down 
close to the ground, and we are sure they 
would have been smothered out com- 
pay if the clover had been seeded a 

ttle thicker. 

About the last of June we. mowed a 
strip around the edge of this field for hay; 
this was just as the clover was starting to 
blossom and before the stems became 


woody. The remainder was left for seed, ° 


The part that was cut came right along and 
matured-a seed crop, too. It was not 


. quite so tall and rank as the part not cut, 


but matured just as much seed and was 
much more easily handled. 

Contrary to our expectations, and the 
belief. of most people, this hay was eaten 
with a relish by all our stock—horses 
cows and sheep= that had never been fed 
sweet-clover hay before. After the seed 
was harvested, the threshed Sweet-clover 
straw was fed in the yard in winter and 
was eaten by all the stock in preference 
to the very best of oat, wheat. or. flax 


straw. 
No Longer an Experiment 


Since then sweet clover’ has been no ex- 
periment with us. Last year we had 160 
acres for hay, seed and pasture and will 
have more than 200 acres this year. 

It ean be seeded almost any time of 
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the year; but herein the Red» River 
valley, we believe it advisable to seed it 
in the spring, using some kind of small 
grain as a nurse crop; the clover does just 
as well as when. seeded. without a nurse 

and this plan saves the use of the 
innd for one year, and the trouble of clip- 
ping back the weeds. We have also 
secured good results. seeding clover in the 
fall with rye as a nurse crop.- Seed it 
through the ordinary grass seeding at- 
fachment that comes with all standard 
makes of drills. Do not mix it with the 
grain and put in the grain seed box, as that 
will put the clover-seed down too deep 


Easy To Get a Stand 


We find it easier to get a catch of sweet 
clover than of any other grasses or clovers 
that we have ever grown, and we believe 
we have tried the most of them. This will 
give you an idea of how easy it is to grow: 

Two years ago we had a sixty-acre field 
that was so dirty with wild oats, sow- 
thistles and other weeds that we did not 
care to crop it, and we did not-have time 
to summer fallow it. As.soon as the snow 
was about off in the spring we sowed it to 
sweet clover with an old end-gate or “‘gat- 
ling-gun’”’ flying seeder, right in the stub- 
bles, and ran over it once with a disk- 
harrow. This helped to give the wild 
oats and other weeds a good start, and as 
soon as they had grown enough to fur- 
nish pasture, the cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs had the free run of this field; the 
weeds and young clover were all the feed 
they got until the field was snow-covered. 

The catch of sweet clover was some- 
thing wonderful. There were 120 sheep 
and twenty-five head of horses and eattle 
on this field all summer, and they could not 
begin to eat the clover fast enough to keep 
it down. It grew clear over their backs. 
You could not see the sheep at all, and we 
had to go after the cows on our tall saddle 
horse to locate them when it was time to 
milk. This pasture could easily have 
carried twice as much stock. We did put 
in 117 western breeding ewes about 
September 1. You should have seen how 
quickly the sweet clover put them into 
breeding shape. They picked up faster 
than any other starved bunch of ewes we 
had ever seen. 

About twenty-five acres on one end of 
this field was cut with the binder after the 
cattle had shattered most of the seed off 
by tramping through it, but we put it 
ou 4 huller ‘for what seed there was 
left. t about fifty bushels of seed 
and “at the straw in a stack in the yard 
for winter feed. 


Good Pasture Crop 


We believe that sweet clover is the ideal 
pasture crop for North Dakota, and that 
its greatest usefulness will be attained 
when used for this purpose: It will pro- 
duce more feed to the e acre than anything 
else we have ever tried, it is just as 
nutritious as other clovers and legumes, 
if not more so, and it has “on all beat in 
one important particular. ~_ is it will 
never bloat cattle or sheep as other clovers 
and alfalfa will. We never try to keep 


our stock off sweet-clover pasture when it | 


is wet with dew or after rains, and have 
never had a case of bloat, (something we 
can not say for red clover, alsike or 
alfalfa). 

Sweet clover is not only a valuable feed 
plant, but it will hold its own under nearly 


kinds of adverse conditions, smother [ 


out other weeds, and at the same time send 
its mak fleshy Toots away down into the 

break it up and leave the ground 
nice and mellow for the next crop. What 
more — be asked of one “poor despised 
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If you write now for our 1921 C Salogue, we will 1921 CATALOGUE 
send the Famous qo oe ee NOW READY 
Seeds—one packet. each of P. ‘omato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped i Bigger and better than 
H H 's Brile | ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticultural 
publication of. the. year, a 
HOW TO GET THEM book of 
Simply state ae you saw this advertisement, 
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_ Anniversary Catalogue, and the seeds will be 
sent without extra charge, 

EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted. 
as a 2S-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay; write at once: 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


HE business farmer using electricity on 

his place can have in a Robbins & Myers 
farm motor an aid of known dependability. 
Representing nearly a quarter of a century 
of skillful and precise manufacturing en- 
deavor, the R& M Motor brings to modern 
farms a reputation for constant serviceability: 
With such a motor, churning, grinding feed, 
winnowing grain, sawing wood, running the 
grindstone, pumping water and like farm 
chores lose their drudgery and waste of time 

l and labor. Send for our booklet No. 1132C. 


Robbins & Myers 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


























Regular 
Price stock tanks, manure pits and fence posts with the Kwik- 


for the Handiest, Strongest. 
Fastest Farm Mixer Made 


SAVE CONTRACTOR'S PROFITS 
Ssotae Sak gp totations’ toting one tin aie lee 


Mix, the best farm mixer sold. 


Faster and Cheaper than Hand Mixing 
With a Kwik-Mix you can mix best concrete faster and with 
less work than can possibly be done with shovels or an in- 
ferior mixer. No materials wasted. Pays for itself in one 
or two jobs in time and labor saved and in better work. Big 
money-saver on every farm. 


year-in-year-out service. Has 

Capacity of 2% cubic feet of 
terials per ute. Operates 
to farm engine of 1 or more 

height 3 feet above 

or 


Sand ot case Sor complete details of oot sunning 


Nothing to Break or Wear Out § 
Kwik-Mix is eubstantally and 


repairs. 
the job ready for 
quousiend. 


the ereiy eeduned price af HO-ityou order aoe 
BADGER & IRON WORKS, 1001 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Ask Your Best Frien 


Journal. It will take you but a few minutes, help us and you will do him a good turn. 


for a dollar for a sub- 
iption to The Farm 








t Leen month we used a number of famous 
poems by famous poets. This month 
we print two by Our Folks, sent as 
contributions for the contest. “My Own 
State’ was the subject, and Our Folks 
stood up splendidly for the whole forty- 
eight states. 

The prize poem is written by Amy C. 7 
Vaughan, of Fayetteville, Ark.: S 


Arkansaw, 
De Promised Lan’ fo’ Me 


Mockin’-birds am singin’ in de chany- 
berry tree, 
Roses am a-bloomin’ at de do’, 
Uncle Ned a-shoutin’, ‘‘Come, come, sal- 
vation’s free; 
Take de boat to Canaan’s shinin’ 
sho’.”” 
Canaan’s sho’ may be all right for old 
Uncle Ned, 
Reckon hit’s as good as hit can be. 
Dar ebery body’s happy, an’ de hungry J 
—dey am fed, ; 
But I tell you, chile, ole Arkansaw am 
good enough fo’ me. 


Honey-bee’s a-hummin’, taters on de 
vine, 
Golden ’simmons hangin’ from de tree. 

Orful cost o’ livin’ ain’t a bodderin’ my 

min’; 
Arkansaw de promised lan’ fo’ me. 

We want to give the East a chance too, 
so here are some lines by Valentine Hallen- 
beck* of Amsterdam, N. Y. Valentine is 
just the man to contribute to a February 
number: 


“Yep,”’ said Jim, “I like the West, 

But I like old York state best, : 
So I’m back and back to stay.” 
“‘What,”’ I asked, ‘‘does Mary say?”’ 
“Mary? Huh, she had to cry 

Soon as she began to spy 

Things and places that she knowed 

When we struck the Valley Road. 


“Bob, it’s this way—I come back 
After what the new states lack— 
Good old homes and good old ways, 
Luck that comes and luck that stays, 
Sights to see and sights to feel, 
Towns brought near by rails of steel, 
Old York city and the sea— 

Yes, sir, my own state for me.”’ 


Here are some very good proverbs to 
memorize. They are taken from “Chips of 
Jade,’”’ (Dutton) a book by that clever man, 
Arthur Guiterman: . 


Bright stars are first beheld, 
Sweet wells are most desired, 
Straight trees are soonest felled, 
Good workmen soonest hired. 
ke KK 
When drinking water, bless the parent 
rill; 
When eating, thank the plow that 3 
broke the clod; -— 
When donning garments, praise the- a 
weaver’s skill; , 
With every breath He gives, remember 
God. 





Bo 

** eH a 

Fear not, lest men say evil things of you, 
But fear to do the ill they say you do. 


How would Our Folks like to make some 
proverbs in verse? For the best proverb 
in not more than four lines we offer a prize 
of $5. All may try. Verses must be sent 
in before March 1. Keep copies for none — 
can be returned. If you want to cee 
some good proverbs = turn to the 
of Proverbs in your Bibles. Ad The 
Poetry Editor, The Farm Journal, Was 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tractors, Autos, Trucks 
and Power 
[Continued from page 20] 


price he would have received by selling 
at an elevator in his home town and allow- 
ing for the elevator profit and freight 


rates. The freight rate is seventeen cents | 


a bushel. On his return Mr. Hibbard 
hauled a cargo of apples from Eastern 
Nebraska for distribution among his 
neighbors in the western part of the state. 


Five standard belt speeds—1,500, 2,600, 
8,000, 3,250, 3,500 feet a minute—were 
selected by the Agricultural Equipment 
Standard Committee at a meeting in 
November. Also, the committee standard- 
ized tractor plow hitches. These steps 
mean a great deal. Now it will only be 
nooo: 53 for a farmer to know the belt 
speed of his engine to have machines equip- 
ped to run at the right speed, and he can 
also be sure his two-plow tractor will hitch 
up. to his two-bottom plow without rigging 
up a special hitch. The more standardiza- 
tion of farm machinery that is possible, the 
better it will be. 


A truck runs every day in the year, 
distributing milk in the city of Boston. 
For 365 days in the year since 1916, this 
machine has been doing that kind of busi- 
ness. Only once in all that time has it 
been off duty for repairs. In these years 
the truck has traveled 150,000 miles over 
a seventy-four mile route. In that time 
this truck has saved thousands of dollars 
for the consumers of milk of the city of 
Boston. Every day it delivers 1,200 
gallons of milk at a cost of about one cent 
a gallon. And this figures in the wages of 
the driver, all operating expenses, deprecia- 
tion in car, insurance and garage storage. 
Milk distribution is one of the trouble- 
some problems of all cities. It affects very 
materially the farmer’s side of the ques- 
tion. The good work done by this one truck 
is an argument for an increase in motor- 
trucks for delivery of milk. JZ. L. V. 


Kerosene for cooling: Would it be a 
wise and safe plan to use kerosene in place 
of water during the winter to avoid freez- 
ing in an auto radiator holding about six 
gallons? Car is used for short runs not 
more than fifteen miles. J. W. R. 


Kerosene is not a good cooling medium to 
use in an automobile radiator. It is injurious 
to rubber connections, packings and gaskets, 
and heats up too fast to give the best results. 

The following mixture of five gallons will 
not freeze above 18° below zero: Water, 
twenty-six pints; alcohol, seven pints; 

lycerine, seven pints. This mixture is by 
ar the more satisfactory to use. 





OUR NEW POWER MAN, John S., Glass—a man 
thoroughly familiar with farm power perplexities 
—will answer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines, farm. tractors or farm power. 
Be sure to enclose a stam addressed en- 
velope. Address, John S, Glass, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Are Tractor Users Satisfied ? 


I saw some reports not long ago from 
100 tractor owners, ninety-five of whom 
were very much pleased with their ma- 
chines. e other five were disappointed 
for several reasons. Their machines did 
not answer all of the requirements that 
their system of farming made it necessary 
for them to meet. 

In Seott county, Iowa, farm tractors are 
used on the average of fifty-four days a 
year. In a ten-hour day each tractor will 
use about seventeen gallons of fuel and 
— close to ten acres. The tractors 

ve displaced on the monar g & 4.35 horses. 

average annual repair ill is $21.70 a 
tractor, and the owners think that with 


Good care and sonaeent each machine 
‘will have a working life of about ten 
while something over eighty per cent 


vestment. eS 
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For more gas engine power || 
and economy this spring |} Jj 
~install the best piston rings now! |} : 


When a farm engine has wasted oil or gasoline, lost some of its power, or 
has had too many fouled spark plugs, carbon troubles, or repairs of this 
kind—the chances are that its piston rings are leaking. They are probably 
worn out—or imperfectly designed or made. Such an engine needs better 
piston rings if it is to give you complete satisfaction during your busy season. 
Install the best piston rings now—while you have thetime. Put a Superoys 
Ring in the top groove of each piston to keep oil out of the combustion 
chamber. That will decrease carbon troubles and save lubricating oil. Put 
the real \zax{Roor Rings in all lower grooves. Their equal radial pres- 
sure keeps fuel from wasting past them. It'is all compressed into power. 


Your dealer can sell youasize or over-size for every make and model of engine. 


Always install McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
the combination St. Louis, U.S. A. 


a mT OUATENOGR: Write for Free Book 
~——_——"__“W-QUAY-NORRI 1 euptatics' wha ’iteQheaotades 
McQUAY-NORRIS. | § | Piston Bing Equipment will ine 

| crea 
\Eax-TRooF | fuel and oil, and decrease car- 
PISTON RINGS |e ay bon troubles, Address Dept, F 


ae 
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Juesday, Feb. 8, 1920. 


‘ , ers cracked and one boot leaking 
(a nt go to town until Saturdaf 
&@OK FOR THE 


5 % rt “ime Ml buy HOODS. 


Fc uppers on most red boots crack very quickly 
when exposed to sun and air. While no boot can 
stand undue exposure, the Hood Pressure Process 
produces a boot exceptionally free from this objec- 
tionable feature. When you buy a red boot with a 
yellow label and the word =HOOB> on it you are get- 
ting the latest development — an upper that will 
stand rough treatment combined with the newest 
tire-tread soles, which means long wear and good 


looks. -HOOB> is your guarantee. 
Ask any dealer or write us 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 





























Bee Rock wearers tell us. That \C7 
; : will be your ex » too, imitated. Just look them over 
a “because not a single pair leaves the a sess you’re in 
i “HOOP plant without full inspection. All rubber 
it Sturdy, gray, tire- os, hunciaenesily. 
: tread soles joined Tough soles that give 
to heavy black up- miles and miles of wear. 
pers by the Hood ee! Mer og lin- 
Process. Made in t keep the feet 
all sizes for ng Ask for Kattle. 
all kinds of Kingsandlook for 
hardservice. the name “HOOD 


‘WHITE ROCK WAVERLEY 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
PRICES "WAY DOWN 
FACT we Yy _D RECT We have knocked the bottom out of the 


Lollies ralth ai High Cost of Fence Building. You 


can save from 25 to 40 a Rer cent on our 
7 Py ae EEE 











i uali Priced rust resist- 
fis? A Tacten ’saman that 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


Mr. R. a5 oy mitten, Otto. writes: 
ten t iced: & Arrare bargain. s tenved 
$28.65 on my $76.00 order. 

Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 


Direct From Factory to Farm 


plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Lone. 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building cos 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
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you money on ev rod and sell you abetter fence. 
write us us today ‘or Free log and omoner-onving Pe prices 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn 10g Gates 


WAT 


_ RITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 241 MUNCIE, IND. 














Autos Not Pleasure Cars 
They are used largely for business 


HAT autos are no longer to be re- 

garded as “‘joy wagons” is certain, for 
sixty per cent auto mileage is for business. 
And in so far as better business maliges 
more enjoyable living—only so far is 
it right to call an auto a pleasure car. 

This conclusion is the only one that it 
is safe to draw from an investigation car- 
ried on by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and in this in- 
vestigation The Farm Journal had a part. 
Questionnaires were sent out to car 
owners all over the country, and from the 
answers, these facts were established: 

1. Thirty-seven per cent of car owners im- 
prove their living conditions because ‘of 
automobiles. 

2. Ninety per cent. of all cars are used 
more or less for business. 

3. Sixty per cent of mileage of average car 
mileage, and seventy-eight per cent of farmer 
car mileage, is for business. 

4. Thirty-four per cent of average mileage 
is instead of trolley or railroad, or where 
there is no other means of communication. 

5. Average car owner adds fifty-seven 
cent to his output through use of automobile; 
farmer adds sixty-eight per cent to his ef- 
ficiency. 

The largest gain in productivity has 
been in farm hfe. There are 2,366,475 
farmers owning cars. The answers from 
farmers reported sixty-eight per cent in- 
crease in productivity of the owner or an 
addition equivalent to 1,600,000 hired 


men. 
Every Walk of Life Aided 


The passenger car has brought increased 
efficiency in every walk of life. The heavi- 
est users are farmers, with physicians and 
salesmen next in line. Contractors, real- 
estate dealers, and insurance men find 
cars especially useful. Manufacturers 
and merchants are among the largest class 
of automobile owners. 

Among the other classes who answered 
the questionnaire were: Bankers, carpen- 
ters, mechanics, architects, barbers, teach- 
ers, ‘clergymen, wholesalers artists, under-. 
takers, mail-carriers, builders, plumbers, 
credit men, public accountants, government 
Officials, tobacco brokers, lawyers, hotel 
men, theatrical men, oil men, superintend- 
ents of docks, musicians, miners, railroad 
executives, and others. 

The Farm Journal Research Department, 

after a thorough investigation, estimates 
that a year ago 2,366,475 passenger cars— 
about one-third of all the motor vehicles 
in the United States—were owned and 
used by farmers. 
} Nearly two-thirds of all the new cars 
made are sold in the country. These cars 
nearly doublé the productive force of 
farmers. Most of the cars will pay for 
themselves in a year or so, and will last 
many years. 

The trip to town takes from one-third to 
one-half of the time formerly required 
when wagons were in vogue. 


Contented Farm Labor Follows 
in Wake of Car 


The farm laborer of today can spend his 
evenings in town, if he so desires, thus 
making life more worth while at a time 
when Toten labor is a commodity of ut- 
most importance. 'The farm wife no longer 
lives an isolated life. She is able to shop 
in town, to Ry to the community center 
gatherings, to mingle with her neighbors. 

Church life is stimulated, as it is found 
that many can donate funds for one 
central church, where in the past _ ee 
made centralization impossible. 
rowing power of the farm is Rabe 
through the rise in farm values due to the 
greater accessibility and marketing power 
made possible through the use of the 
motor vehicle. 

Truly, the auto is a good. friend and 
business helper of farmers who buy and 
use it wisely. 
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Heat Indicator Important 
By HAVEN WHITE 


(ye cold morning I was walking briskly 
— a country road when a friend 
hipaa’ along in his automobile and in- 
vited me to ride. I accepted his invita- 
tion and seated myself comfortably be- 
side him. Soon we began to ascend a lon 
hard grade. We had climbed about half- 
way up and were apparently going nicely 
in second gear, when suddenly there was 
a spurt of steam from the radiator. My 
friend looked ae stopped the’ car, 
and then laughed as he prepared to get 
out. 

“The joke’s‘on me,’ he exclaimed, “I 
remember now that I put the radiator 
curtain down to keep the engine warm 
while I was in the store, and then forgot 
to raise it again when I started. I thought 
the engine was not pulling so well as usual, 
but I thought it was due to the cold. In- 
stead it was too much heat. I should 
have taken the garageman’s advice, then 
I’d have known what ailed my engine be- 
fore it boiled. He said a radiator tempera- 
ture indicator was just as important in 
winter as in summer, and I ess he is 
right. Anyway, I’m going to have one.’ 





Seven Tractor Reasons 


There are many advantages in the use 
of a farm tractor. 

1. It does work when it should be done. 

2. The traetor only consumes when it 
does work. 

3. The number of teams may be reduced. 

4. One man handles more horse-power. 

5. It will do belt work; saves man labor. 

6. It will work any length of time on 
the hottest day. 

7. Tractors are adapted in size to any 
sized farm, etc. 

The great disadvantage in the use of 
the tractor is the lack of competent 
operators. R.B.° 





The Trailer’s Lament 
By INA E, WHITE, Michigan 


Some years ago I used to be 

The banker’s carriage, fair to see; 

My body polished, tufted cushions real, 

My oe full-fashioned of the finest 
stee 


My gracefully curving shafts, my 
—— , 
A bit of brass and nickel here and 


there. 
Ah! ie the banker’s wife herself did 
unt 
Behind the bays, her coachman up in 
front! 


For years I stood to my dismay 

My vehicular glory in decay; 

But now I sway and bump and bounce, 
Behind a flivver I jump and jounce, 

I am twisted and yanked at breakneck 


By Oe cethins: dust-kicking, 
dare-devil steed 
On my way ee market with chickens 


and swin 
With e van with butter and bawl- 
ing 
— bead ios far when I’d seen my 
If ras prc op the bone-yard with the 


worn-out bays, 
bans to have returned to the same 


I had i dod it over in early days! 

Where once I rolled gracefully over the 
»stones 

I now furth about with creaks and 
groans 

Very fre to my mind like a drunken 
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Style and long service 


Why wear rubbers that look big and clumsy ? 
Why buy those that split or wear through 
quickly at the heel ? 


Top Notch rubbers for men and women 
overcome these two great objections. They 
are exceptionally stylish, light and fine fitting. 
They have heels of patented construction— 
heels that wear twice as long as the heels of 
ordinary rubbers. The finest rubber is used 
in their construction and every vital point of 
wear is doubly protected. 


In almost every city and town there is a 
Top Notch dealer who sells these durable, 
stylish Top Notch rubbers and arctics, as well 
as long lasting rubber boots. Write today for 
the name of the Top Notch dealer in your city 
and our booklet on rubber footwear. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER: SHOE COMPANY 
. Department K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New or .. Boston Chicago 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


IP NO FALLS TCH | 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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SALZERS 





SEEDS 


If you had thoa- 
sands of dollars in- 
vested in your own 
equipment for test- 
ing the seed you 
use you Could not 
get better seed than 
you get of Salzer 
without a cent of 
extra cost. 

We are American 
Headquarters for 
Field Seeds: Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, Corn, 
Potatoes, Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, 
Sudan, Billion Dol- 
lar rass, White 
Sweet Clover— 
vegetable and flower 
seeds for the home 
and market garden, 
too—and the qual- 
ity of all Salzer 
Seeds has been 
proved by labora- 
tory field tests. 

Our experimental 
farm at Cliffwood 
is always in the 
service of buyers of 
Salzer Seeds and 
enables us to guar- 
antee all Salzer 
Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds to be 
satisfactory to you 
in every respect or 
we will refund full 
purchase price. Send 


American for catalog today 
Headquarters and grow this year’s 
for Field Seeds crop from Salzer 

Seeds, 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 


Box 147, La Crosse, Wis. 











For 40 years, STOKES SEEDS 
have been noted for reliability. 
This quality is reflected in our 
catalog. Itis truthful in men- 
tioning weaknesses, conser- 
vative in praising points of 
merit. The usual confusion 
of varietal names is avoided 


‘by using the name given by 


the introducer. The origin, |) 
history, culture and use of |) ” 
nearly every item is clearly 
stated. 
A copy will be sent Sree 
on request, 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 
Putting New: Life 
Into the Old Orchard 


[Continued from page 8] 
step by step, which we summarize as follows: 

Pruning: Old trees usually have consider- 
able dead wood, weak and broken branches, 
and old stubs. These should be eut out. 
In many old orchards, this pruning alone 
would clean out sufficient branches. But 
in trees not having so much dead wood, it is 
better to thin out branches that fill in too 
closely and those that rub against each other. 
Also, if tall leaders would make spraying 
difficult they should be cut out or cat back. 
In short, prune so that a careful man with a 
good outfit can do a good job of spraying. 

Spraying of old trees differs little from the 
treatment ef young trees of the same kind. 
Spray schedules vary in different sections, co 
if the grower is in doubt, he should consult 
his county agent or state agricultural college. 
Also, if a man has as much as five acres of 
fruit, he needs a first-class power sprayer. 

Fertilization: Nitrogen is usually the 
limiting factor in old orchards, and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers should be applied in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of-the trees 
as indicated by the amount of annual growth 
made in previous years. Along with this, 
enough acid phosphate should be used to 
make a balanced mixture. An ordinary ap- 
plication consists of 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 400 or 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate to the acre. The amount is often 
calculated at four pounds of the nitrate and 
twelve pounds of the phosphate for each tree. 
On mature trees the amount would vary with 
the condition of the tree. Stable manure also 
is good. As a rule, it is not worth while to 
use potash. 

Cultivation differs little from that of nor- 
mal trees. There are some exceptions; for 
instance, stony hillsides might better be left 
unplowed. A sod mulch here would help. 
Cutting the grass two or three times a year, 
allowing it to lie on the ground, would help 
conserve the moisture. Otherwise, clean 
culture with cover crops is recommended as 
in young orchards 

Up-to-date methods of harvesting and mar- 
keting pay good returns, but these practises 
in the renovated orchard would not differ 
from thosé—-followed on any well-managed 
fruit farm. 

Incidentally, I learned at the Experiment 
Station of some strikingly successful cases of 
the renovation of orchards in New Jersey. 
Two of these stood out distinctively, and 
illustrate well the latent possibilities that lie 
in many a run-down orchard. 


Run-Down Orchards Put to Work 


One of these, an orchard in Monmouth coun- 
ty, N. J., was only eleven years old, but was 
in the advanced stages of negJect. Covering 
about sixty acres, there were about 3,500 
trees of a dozen or more varieties. The or- 
chard was the property of Arthur Brisbane, 
the journalist.” During its early life it had 
been in charge of a hired manager. When it 
reached bearing age, it was not paying for 
itself, and Mr. Brisbane declared that if by 
sinking $5,000 a year in it for two years it 
could subsequently be made to pay, he 
would consider his money well invested. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Mr. Brisbane’s request, agreed to undertake 
the supervision of the orchard for a year, and 
Harry Holcombe, a graduate of the State 
Agricultural College, was placed in charge 
early in the season of 1918. The young 
manager, “taking the bull by the horns,” 
undertook a vigorous pruning schedule and 
put the trees in shape. A complete spray 
schedule was followed with painstaking care, 
fertilizer was used liberally and cultivation 
followed as thoroughly as time permitted. 

It wasn’t all easy sailing. During five 
painfully long minutes on July 14, Mr. 
Holeombe stood helplessly by while a hail- 
storm sliced a clean $2,000 off his crop. But 
in spite-of this setback, and in spite of the 
fact that the orchard contathed several in- 
ferior varieties, he wound up the season 
with the total returns from sales about 
$15,000 and a net profit of approximately 
$4,000. “Considering that the orchard had 
never paid up to this date, and also that the 
owner was willing to sink $5,000 a year for 
two years if the orchard could be made 
profitable,’’ concluded Mr. Holcombe, “I 
think we have some justification in claiming 
that we put that orchard to work.” 

The other story, that of James Black’s or- 
chard in Sussex county, appealed to me be- 
cause it illustrates the first factor mentioned 
by Professor Farley, the attitude of the man. 


[CONDONS ¢ 












Record Garden 
Po Yields 


Plant Northern 
Grown Seeds 


Assure yourself of the 
biggest yiaios = the best 
i ard ion can We 
og as 
- your 7B og It shows 
varieties almost unlimited of the finest veg- 
etables, many y prise winners of internationa} 
reputation—all produced from 


Isbe eeds 


‘As They G 
Plant only the best. t, hardiest, earliest mature 
Our 42 years’ growing seeds i 

M chigan—ceaseless ee careful 

my ml and oh ect cleani: 
satisfied Isbell customers, 

You | eed Fane from the grower and save 

money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FREE 1921 Catalog 


Write today—get the 1921 Isbell seed book. 
It’s a valuable guide for growing — 
crops. Gives complete cultural directio 
Post card brings it Free. 

Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY (8) 
471 Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 




























EARLY SNOWFLAKE FED POTATC 


Greatest Money Maker of All 


Ready for market 57 daysfrom planting. Deep 
i eyed, white flesh, bakes dry and mealy; heavy 
foliage; bred blight and scab resistant. Won- 
derful yielder, averaging past season, under 
4 unfavorable conditions, 


220 Bushels to the Acrel 
seed potatoes are scarce this year and will be 
her later. Take our advice oad buy now, at 
Write today 
Garden- 
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MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO.. 
72 West St., Dansville, N. Y. 
Members Am. Association of Nurserymen 




















A Guarentee Worth While. 
Prepaid 


Express 
For over 60 years we agains 3 
plied nursery stock to people 
who know and pe i e 
best. Write 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nursenes, = 40 
Tippecance City, (Miami County) Obio. 


| Progress Trees 
and Plants Grow 


Because they are grown, dug, packed and shipped right. 


We let you see them before you have to pay. Write for 
our catalog and special proposition before giving your 
order to anyone. 

















THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
1304 Peters Ave., 


Troy, Ohio. 
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Mr. Black had a four-acre orchard which, 
like most of his neighbors’, he had allowed to 
run away with itself. Harold E. Baldinger, 
the county agent, somehow prevailed i ary 
him to permit the extension fruit specialist 
A. F. Mason, to conduct a demonstration of 
approved methods in his orchard. Mason's 
assistant started in with the pruning. Before 
he had gone far’“Mr. Black got fidgety; ob- 
serving the ground littered with limbs and 
twigs, he saw the bulk of the apple crop 
going off with them. But the son, young 
Jim, finally persuaded his father to allow 
him and the county agent to finish the 
pruning. 

When Mason himself went up to put on 
the first spray, he fount that the previous 
day Mr. Black had borrowed a small hand- 
pump outfit from a neighbor, and ‘‘gone-over”’ 
the orchard, after a fashion. When Mason 
learned that he had used only about twenty- 
five gallons on the whole block of seventy- 
two trees, he decided that another spray was 
needed; so he got out the power outfit he 
carried with him in his roadster-truck, and 
gave the orchard a thorough dose. 

After this Mr. Black became disgusted 
with the job, and being behind with his work, 


issued orders to the family that there was_ 


to be no more spraying. When Mason came 
back later for the next spray, Jim Sr. was 
working in a remote corner of the farm. The 
son told him his father’s orders. But this 
didn’t faze Mason. ‘‘That orchard has got 
to be sprayed,”’ he said, ‘‘and you’ve got to 
help me do it.” 

But how go about it? The team and wagon 
were in the back field with the elder Jim. 
There were in the stable a mule and an old 
gray horse that had long since retired from 
active life; a conveyance was provided in 
the shape of an old slat-bottom dirt wagon, 
and by the use of old piéces of harness, hay 
wire and twine, the motive force was joined 
up with the rig. The specialist’s spraying 
equipment was loadea on, and the orchard 
was sprayed. 

In the midst of the season, young Jim 
took a trip west, looking over agricultural 
possibilities qutside his native state. As the 
season advanced, and Jim Black, Sr., saw 
his abundant fruit developing and clinging 
to the trees, while his neighbors’ fruit drop- 
ped, wormy and knotty; when he saw his 
branches loaded with well-colored, perfectly 
shaped fruit, he became as ardent an advo- 
cate of up-to-date methods as he had formerly 
been fixed in his prejudice against them. 

At apple harvest time, young Jim came 
home. One of the first moves of his father 
was to show him what the old orchard had 
been made to do. The seventy-two trees 
that had been sprayed yielded a net income 
of more than $1,000. Whether or not this 
opened the eyes of the boy to the possibili- 
ties of putting new life into the old farm, we 
do not know; however, the fact remains that 
he decided not to seek his fortune in the West, 
end to stick by the old place. The next year 
James Black, Sr., invested in a power sprayer, 
planted out four acres of young trees, and 
went at apple growing in earnest. 


Is Overproduction Likely? 


{ asked Professor Farley if he thought we 
might look for an overproduction of apples. 


‘‘Well,” he said, “some students of the 


» problem have predicted that there will be an 
’ overproduction, but I don’t believe they 


have taken. all factors into consideration, 
There may be certain years, like last year, 
when conditions are favorable for a big crop 
the country over, that we will have a r 
supply than the market calls for. But 
it happens that when there is a bumper crop 
in one territory there is a short production 
in another district, and this creates a balance. 
en, again, we must not consider the 
number of young orchards planted as net 
gain, for old orchards are continually going 
out of bearing and being removed. 

“Also, there are other factors which we can 
not always foresee. The coming of nak 
hibition has opened up a new field in apple 
culture, and the manufacture of sweet cider 
and apple juice promises to become quite 
extensive. the year before last we could. get 

a better price for cider apples than the finest 
ois grown would bring twenty-five years 


ago. 
“Our population is gro and with it 
consumption of i » we may 


‘expect. a larger per capita Bensamnneon of 


fruit as “the blic becomes better educated 
to the heal — fruit in the diet. And 
in addition to our home 


markets, there is 
always the f the 
Borer —— of developing: 
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GREEN’ S Trees & Shrubs 


Are the Careful Planter’s 
First Choice 


—Because we grow only the best varieties in 
fruit trees, small fruits and garden plants. 

—Because our trees are true to name. 

—Because we sell direct and lower the cost. 

We grow everything for orchard and garden. 
Highest quality trees on whole roots. Apple, 

ar, peach, cherry, nut, and shade trees. Goose- 
berry, T Paspberry, blackberry and currant bushes, 
strawberry plants, shrubs, roses, ornamentals. Over 
40 years experience at your service. 


SYRACUSE, a great, new, red berry; CACO, the o bet 
new, large, pe ans ROCHESTE peach and HO 
-ca 








SWEET, a fine p raspberry are wonderful Se te a 
Send for our free catalogue today. 

GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 40 ’ Rochester, N. Y. 

a ———t 











Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labor—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself peal Every 
Day Used 


Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 













«No Lama Back PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
ee te j,Buist’s 1921 Garden Guide oow ready 
ci en ge og Senih far Your Coun Teden— te Boon. 
aw pen tery waa oma peste“ Sire a quidies shaddiiloratiiahuntd::S 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Spray and Make the Orchard Pay 


Good fruit is impossible without spraying or dusting 


WENTY farmers near Lancaster, 
Wis., decided to spray their orchards 
when they ‘act, 3 the lesson told in 
the picture, in the center of the page, of 
poor and good apples. Here is the story: 

The apples shown were grown in Ralph 
Irwin’s orchard. Irwin was undecided 
as to whether he should continue as rural 
mail-carrier, or whether he should resign, 
and devote his time to his or- 
chard. He finally decided to 
give the orchard the attention 
that it deserved, and asked 
the county agent to cooperate 
with him in pruning and 
spraying operations. 

Accordin gly, the orchard 
was sprayed four times during 
the season. The apples shown 
were taken from two North- 
western Greening trees that 
stood side by side and grew 
under exactly the same con- 
ditions, except that one tree 
was_not sprayed while the 
other gpa the erie 
spraying applications 
good apples shown in the 
picture were not the choicest 
ones on the sprayed tree, but were 
just an average sample. This is also 
true of the poor apples from the neg- 
lected tree, shown on the left. There 
were many apples on the tree that 
were in worse condition than those 
shown. 

As a result of this demonstration, 
two communities in the county pur- 
chased spraying outfits, each outfit 
to care for ten farm orchards. 

Another argument for spraying is 
this item which came from the county 
agent of Snohomish county, Wash.: 

“4 demonstration was held on 
Otto Wood’s farm. Four sprays were 
applied; the cost for the eight trees was 
$10.23. When the apples were picked in 
the fall the sprayed trees produced thirty- 
two boxes of first-class fruit and 200 pounds 
of culls for cider. From the four check 
trees he picked 2,250 pounds of fruit, for 
which he realized $16.87, or $4.22 a tree. 
The fruit from the sprayed trees was worth 
$73.50, or $7.66 a tree. After taking out 
the cost of labor, packing, etc., there was a 
net difference of $3.44 a tree in 1 favor of the 
sprayed tree.” 

“But the average farm owner, or renter, 
with only twenty or thirty trees, can rf 
afford to buy a& spra agg for his 
few trees,’* some people 

True in many cases, saa 


The cost of running these spray rings 
is to be borne entirely by the members; 
the farm bureau simply ‘acts in an ad- 
visory capacity and assists the rings in get- 
ting some one competent to put on this 
— in the proper manner. o furnish 


s competent help the farm bureau is 
enlisting the aid of the State College, and 
will hire a number of junior and senior 


ag help to do the work. In this 
y served more communities than if 

they had had a larger machine. 

ome of the bigger orchardists are 
using motor-truck sprayers, so that they 
can get around in a hurry and cover 
several orchards in a short time. In 
a Virginia orchard demonstration, one of 
these rings, with one man to drive and two 
using spray guns, sprayed at 
the rate of 150 trees an hour. 
The power was supplied by 
take-off attached to the trans- 
mission. The rig is shown 
with four men helping. 

Spraying rings ought to 
be organized in every neigh- 
borhood where there are 
small farm orchards. In Ver- 
mont many acres of potatoes 
are sprayed every year 
through spraying rings at a 
lower cost per acre and 
pane. The first ring was 
ormed there several years 
ago and others se up 











This motor sprayer sprayed 150 trees an hour 





almost over night. The Or. 
chard Editor will advise con- 
cerning by-laws for a spray- 
ing ring. Some kind of binding 
agreement is necessary. 





Dusting Does Good Work 


HEN the Orchard Editor asked 

for results (either good or bad) 
from dusting fruit trees, he expe 
to hear from somebody whose ex- 
perience was not so g But such 
was not the case. Every letter re- 
ceived, and there were quite a few, 
was a boost for dusting. 





Left, unsprayed fruit; right, sprayed fruit 


students during the spraying season. 
Then, too, some'local men will be trained 
for this work. This has been made neces- 
sary by the fact that we will have so much 
spray work to look after, as there are at 
present fourteen spray rings totaling 270 
orchards and 11,000 trees. 

“The machines used in this work are 
power sprayers costing from $240 to $385. 
All the machines and spray materials are 
being ordered through the Iowa Fruit 
Growers’ Association. The secretary- of 
each spray ring has taken out a member- 
ship in the association.” 

Twelve spraying circles were organized 


; in Tama county, Ia., last year, with from 


From these letters, from talking 

with fruit growers in different states, 

and from experiment station tests, the 

Orchard Editor feels safe in recommend- 

ing the use of dust to prevent wormy apples 

(caused by codling-moth) and to check 

seg diseases; in some cases dusting has 

een found to prevent seabby apples. New 

Jetsey peach growers use dusters quite 
extensively. 

Dusting is getting a eR in the 
West, as this letter , "a Cooney, 
county agent in Klickitat unneWede 
shows: 

“IT have had charge of _ o 
tions in the Price-Smith apple orchard, 
which consists of 160 acres of nine-year- 
old trees. A comparative test was made 

in this orchard this year to 





the thing to do is for neigh- 
bors to get together and bu 
one spraying outfit for a halt. 
dozen or more orchards, de- 
pending on the number of fruit 
trees that each man has. In 
Wisconsin, as stated above, 
ten farmers used the same out- 
fit; their orchards were not 
large. I know of one other case 
—— six farmers bought a 
a yer and put it on 
a stone-boat so that it could 
readily be hauled from one 
place to another. 
One of the most encourag- 





pin any gg from Benton 





—— the efficiency of 
the dust as against 
liquid. A final. summary of 
results Baboon that we were 
able to attain 96.5 per cent 
efficiency with dust spray as 
against 93.7 per cent with 
liquid in control of codling- 
moth. By the. use of the 
dust spray we were able to 
cut the cost.of spraying in 
this orchard about forty- 
eight per cent. It should 
understood, however, that 
this lower cost would not ap- 
ply to every section where 
ike tests were to be made, 
due to the fact that usi > 








The farm bureau liquid in this pete bi 
pushed the work there last make it ne to hai 
oe a in by see agent tells “8 9 wag water u a or two pes 
wi i trees, rtson ew Jerse pean es. 

“When or more men ~ _" : ‘We further found that we 
in a community are interested in spraying, four to six orchards, or 150 to 250 trees, _— able to do much more effective work 
we call a meeting and organize—elect a _to each circle. The men in each circle or- the dust machine in that part of the 
president, vice-president, a ease Loot ap tet Bagemme he 7 arty ef orchards which which was situated on rolling 
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Get Big STARK SEED Catalog FREE 


Get it—for it will help you make your 
garden a “banner crop garden’’—one 
that will be the pride of your heart 
and the envy of your neighbors 

Stark Seeds are 
selected strains of 
varieties, 

We \ 
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never handle a 
» best ot it ] 
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Seeds and Fruit Trees—at LOUISIAN 
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Improved Strain 
Giant Ponderosa © 
Tomato 


j White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish 
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flowers and farm 


or your farm—uniform big crop produc- 


not only qualit y 


crops but also 


tity yields. 
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growing for market profits 


Ve getabl Ss, 


quan- 
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Write Today for the 1921 STARK 


SEED Catalog-—It’s FREE 
Address Box 212 


STARK BRO’S 


EEDS 
PAY YOY 


14 


; 


Rocky Ford 
Cantaloupe 


A, MO., Since 1816 ‘* 


Vegetables, Flowers, 
Prize Farm Seeds 
Che best varieties—selected to make 
it possible for you to have.a better 
garden or bigger farm crops than ever 
before. It an entirely different 
kind seed catalog. Written to 

| not mere ly sell seeds. 


1S 
of 
lp you— As 
beautifully printed as an Art Book- 
showing all sorts of the most tempt- 
ing vegetables and vegetable-fruits 
in Nat own colors Flowers 
and garden beautifying. 
includes the better, sure- 
ed varieties of Farm seeds, too. 
Upon inspecting it recently, one seeds- 
man of years’ experience said: 
“The Most Inspiring Seed 
Catalog I Ever Saw” 
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Let Me Doctor That 
Hankering for More Poultry 


i) Yes, Let Me Send You My “Hows” and 
» “Whys” of Poultry Raising—FREE 


No one knows exactly how many thousands hatches each season. A bank clerk in 
of readers of Farm Journal are Johnson cus- Beatrice, Nebraska, found that after 
tomers. We have advertised in this pub- clearing all expenses he made $1,300.00 

a —* ever since we started jet profit. A womancustomer in Pennsyl- 
usiness. But, suppose only five per cent ——* ; A 
of our 850,000 customers were Farm Jour- vania made enough from Old Trusty 
nal Readers. That would be over 42,000. hatches to build a fine home. Another 
And suppose each customer made only Customer in North Dakota made some- 
$100.00, that would be around four and — thing like $1,100 in one year and I could 
a quarter million dollars. name many more. But, why name them? 

a Why not name you? Why not turn some 
But $100 eacli is only a minimum esti- of this money into your home? Let me 
mate. Most customers make several send you my new 1921 book and 


Read How Poultry Profits Are Made 


Suppose you invested in an Old Trusty 
Fragen ob a we a and made 
two or three hatches. our entire in- 
vestment could hardly be $50 or $60 H rTy Asked Me To 
altogether and in six or eight months’ Write This Message To 
time you bave aeve or oere worth of “Our Folks.”?’ I Am 
poultry. Doyou know of any easier 
wa to meal enaet y mn Glad orp: So 
If a $50 or $60 investment is too many Of OUFr Cug> 
strong, I can seil you an Old Trusty tomers write us tellin 
for less than $20, and you can make us that they saw oura 
your own brooders. I'll show you pa oor Journal that I 
how, too. I know of a young girl fee fomewnhee ace 
who even borrowed to get started quainted in talking to 
and finished the season with ek a They say 
enough profit to pay her way poultry is largely nol 
through school the next year. be it . 4g ree 7 po ; 
$2.75 apiece was the price paid eitis. Almost 70% to Fe ’ ee : 
for common, ordi- 80% of our orders come Mrs. H. H. Joh E 
nary hens at a from woman folks, and rs. Ti. 5. Jonnson 
recent sale in the letters telling of successes also ccme from 
Missouri: Sup- the women as well as the men so that J know 
pose your birds womien are having big success with poultry. It 
sold for only $2 » is surprising how much you¢gan do with even 
apiece. The first a small flock. Poultry turns table scraps into 
2 or 3 months of profit, and a good flock will always keep you 
a chick’s life its supplied with plenty of eggs and meat, besides 
feed doeen't bringing in cash. Also early spring fries. I will 
be glad to have you write me and get the wom- 


thiew” Las - en’s idea on this goults subject. I will help 
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ant erase will ds. you all I can, but I think you will find the big- 
% t est help right in our catalog. We will be glad 
Be | And pullets, bythe ‘o send ft to any address free. , 


time they are on 
full feed, are pay- 
ing several times 
their feed in eggs. 


We Pay the Freight 


You know what that means, we make i shipment too from factory at 
Clay Center or warehouse at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Old Trusty is made in four handy home sizes, with or without the metal cover. 


Why Wonder? Why Wait? 
Ask for the Old Trusty Book 


Yes, Iam a doctor of poultry profits and nothing pleases me more than to pack 
up this poultry book and send it off to a willing patient. It will cure most 
any poultry trouble and points the way to success. I want to see thousands 
more readers of Farm Journal make more money on poultry in 1921. So i, 
I am going to invite you to let me send you my book. I think it tellsthe » ag 
story. I wrote it myself, too, and I'll vouch for its truthfulness. 7 a” : 


Yours truly, Mrs. H. H. Johnson. 














Rather, I should say the Johnsons wrote it. We all worked on it all 
summer and fall and put into it the best of our 28 years’ exe » 
perience. I'd like to mail you a £ > 

copy and have you tell me if 4 x 

you don't agree with usonthe » na ge 

profits Old Trusty can bring 4 

you. It’s free. Write fora A o > 

oo 


rarer peti nnateestemnannstnshin 


2 aT OED wee 


copy today. Use the cou. 
pon, or mail a letter as ‘ ap 
suits yourconvenience. 4 é 

ours truly, e * “ky 


Harry Johnson se 

“Inccbetor Man’’ f - Pa Se a 
M. M. Johnson J <8" ae ce 
Company, » = os - 3 
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Her Royal Highness—The Hen 


$10,000 profit in eggs and chickens on twenty-five acres 


y have tried all kinds of livestock 
on our-farm, and we are satisfied 
that chickens give bigger returns 

than any other kind of livestock. The egg 
is the farm product that has brought in 
most money. to us. We have raised beef 
and hogs with profit; but they, at best, 
only furnish a market right on the ground 
for the farm crop. They are not the equal 
of chickens, which not only furnish a mar- 
ket for most of the farm produce, but con- 
stantly supply you with a marketable 
product in eggs.” 

Thus D. B. McNeill, the champion chick- 
en man of West Virginia, who lives in 
Hardy county, four miles from any town 
and two miles from a railroad, sunimed up 
his opinion of the chicken business, based 
en studies of the poultry work extending 
over a period of nearly twenty years. Mr. 
MeNeill, although still a young man, has 
been in the business since he was seventeen 
years old, and has a thorough knowledge of 
the hen as a producer of dollars. 


Sold 360,000 Eggs in a Year 


“In 1919 our chickens netted us just a 
little short of $10,000 and we expect them 
to be equally well paying this year. We had 
from 2,400 to 3,000 hens last year, from 
which we sold 30,000 dozens of eggs at an 
average price of fifty-five cents a dozen. 
With our poultry sales of $3,000 our total 
income was $19,500 and our expenses a 
little less than $10,000. This leaves a nice 
margin of profit. We figure our yearly 
expense per hen at $2.50.” 

Mr. MeNeill, his father and one brother, 
own an 800-acre farm, down along the 
border of the eastern pan-handle of West 
Virginia, in what is known as the South 
Branch valley, on which MeNeills have 
paid taxes for 133 years. 

Of the 800-acre tract, only twenty-five 
acres are used in the poultry work, and the 
rest is used for general a rais- 
ing, and orcharding, there being about 
sixty acres set in orchards. The father 
and the other brother man this large 
part of the farm, but D. B. McNeill and 
one man have complete charge of the chick- 
ens and the twenty-five acres, and seldom 
naye to call upon the other farm force for 
aid. 

“How did you come to eet started in 
the chicken business, Mr. McNeill?” he 
was . 
“Well,” ied Mr. MeNeill, ‘when my 
brother and I were still boys, mother began 
to consider some means of keeping us on 
the farm. The farm was not paying very 
well at that time, and she knew that unless 
some profitable and. congenial work was 
at hand for us, we would not be contented. 
So she gave considerable attention to the 
study of the chicken business. It looked 
attractive to her, and with my father she 
went up to New York state and spent sev- 
eral weeks looking over a large poultry 
plant there. They came home determined 


to try out raising chickens. I quit school_ 


at the age of seventeen to go into it. 


Beginning Was on Small Scale 


“We built a small house, twefity-two 
feet square, and got underway with a single 

incubator, which we ran continu- 
ously... The next year we built a two-story 
poultry house, 345 feet long; with feed bins 
overhead and a granary at one end. A lit- 
tle car running on a track on the second 
floor carried the feed from the granary, and 
could be run right over the feed bins and 
dumped down the chutes for use as needed 
in the pens below. 

‘We started with purebred White Leg- 
horns, and kept all our pullets the first 
year to get a flock of fair size as 80on as 
i At the end of the first year we 


By ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


had 1,020 pullets which did well from the 
first, and our early succéss induced us to 
take up chickens as a commercial proposi- 
tion. We have increased our flock yearly 
until we now maintain about 3,000. hens. 

“Although we have never advertised 
our chickens or our eggs for breeding pur- 

oses, being contented with the markets 
or table use, we expect to use considerable 
pzinter’s ink this year, since we have built 
up strain of laying chickens that is second 
to none. 

“We. have never trapnested, but have 
kept close reeord of the ability of hens to 
produce eggs since we made our start, at 
which time our yearly production was 
about 120 eggs a hen. We early began 
culling poor layers from the flock. Our 
average egg production has increased from 
year to year, until it now averages 145 
eggs a year. 

“We gather eggs twice daily and: ship 
twice a week in winter, and almost daily in 
summer. We send our eggs direct to 
grocer and hotel trade, thus almost entirely 
dispensing with the middleman. Con- 
sequently, we get a better price. Most of 
our eggs go to New York and Pittsburgh, 
and our total loss from bad accounts in the 
years we have been in business, has been 
less than $300. 

“Our sale of table birds has never been 
an important part of the business, con- 
sisting only of marketing the surplus 
cockerels and any culled hens on the open 
commission markets. 

“We keep our hens two years, as we find 
that the two-year-old hens lay larger eggs, 
and are always profitable. Although we 
force our pullets hard during the fall and 
winter months, we do not start our hens 
to laying until about February 1 to 15. 
This is done by adding beef scraps to their 
ration. Even though not pushed to lay in 
November and December, these two-year- 
old hens will lay almost enough eggs to 
pay for their keep, and will begin laying 
early in the spring, and will lay just as 
many eggs as pullets in the spring and 
summer months. 


Chicken Raising Keeps You up Nights 
“Chicken raising is a business of detail, 


and one must give attention when it is ™ 


needed. You can’t rest when it rains, for 
that may be the most critical time in the 
life of young chicks. They are likely to 
run into the brooders at such a time, and 
smother in great number's whilé wet. The 
same thing holds true at night, as you 
must be with your baby chicks when they 
are going to roost. Our chicks are never 
alone more than five hours at a time, as I 
stay up until midnight and my assistant 
comes to work at 5 A. M., and visits the 
brooders the first thing to see that they 
are properly heated. This continues until 
the chicks are at least three weeks old, 
and can stand a little cold. 

- “About October 15 each year we pick 
out 1,000 hens to be used as breeders and 
we set only the eggs of these picked fowls 
from our own rts When the chicks are 
hatched out, the egg-shells are removed 
from the incubator, but the chicks are left 
there twenty-four hours. They-are then 
removed to the brooders, care being taken 
to keep them from chilling. Many chick- 
ens die each year by chilling, and the 
owner of the flock thinks his chicks are 
dying from white diarrhea. ‘The brooder 
houses are twenty feet square, with an oil- 
burning stove in the center; from 1,200 to 
1,500 chicks are successfully taken care of 
from the time they leave the incubator 
until five weeks old. 

_“Thé chicks are kept in a twelve-foot 








circle around the stove for two days, then 
given run of the entire house. The floor 
of the brooder is covered with chopped 
alfalfa and. sand. This gives the chickens 
something to scratch in. They are given 
nothing to eat the first: day, but plenty of 
warm water in a shallow drinking vessel, 
containing enough permanganate of potash 
to make the water wine colored. The 
second day they are fed with a mash made 
by taking the infertile eggs that were 
tested out of the incubators, boiled hard 
and ground up fine, mixed to a crumbly 
mash with cornmeal, middlings and bran 
in equal parts. This feed’is fed until all of 
the infertile eggs are used up, then dry 
cracked corn and cracked wheat are fed 
on the floor in the litter.. A mash con- 
sisting of corn, bran and middlings, with 
ten per cent beef scrap added, is kept in 
shallow pans forthe chicks at. all times 
after they are four duys.old. The chicks 
are kept in the brooders five weeks, after 
which they are removed to colony coops, 
six feet square, and placed on range. At 
theend of two months soaked oats are 
added to rations. 


Hens Must Be Made To Work 


“The pullets go into the laying hotises 
the middle of October. A scratch feed of 
fifty per cent corn, thirty-five per cent 
oats and fifteen per cent wheat is fed, along 
with a mash of ground.corn, oats and bran 
in equal parts bulk. Beef scrap, oyster- 
shells’ and grit are provided in hoppers, 
and pullets have free access to these at all 
times. Each morning the hens are driven 
from the roost rooms and closed out, as 
we find that, not allowing them access to 
the roost, they have a tendency to work 
better, and to get eggs; you must keep your 
hens busy. 

“In previous years, we did not separate 
roosters from the pullets when they went 
on range, but will do so this spring. We 
always lime our runways to prevent gaps, 
but rapid growth is one of the best of 
all preventatives. . 

“The only disease that has bothered us 
much is catarrhal colds in winter. We have 
kept closely in touch with our experiment 
station, and advice from it has saved us 
thousands of dollars.” 

Mr. MeNéill has a thoroughly modern 

ultry plant. He has three continuous 
(tne houses, one 345 feet long, one 265 
feet. long, and one ninety feet long. These 
are divided into sections, so as to provide 
scratch rooms 15 x 30 feet, and roost rooms 
fifteén feet square, these sections. taking 
care of 220: hens each. - Every forty-five 
feet these poultry houses have solid par- 
titions to cut off drafts. Each section has 
six large windows for light. and ventilation. 
The ppings under the roosts are re- 
moved whenever any odor is detected, 
passed out of the window to a manure- 
spreader, and spread on the fields immedi- 
ately. Straw from’the scratch rooms goes 
under.the roosts when: roost rooms are 
cleaned, and fresh striw is added to the 
scratch rooms, thereby keeping fresh litter 
for hens to scratch in at all times. By fol- 
lowing this system they find it necessary 
to clean scratch rooms only twice a yom 
once early in the spring to get rid of an 
dampness, and in the fall when the gener. 
clean-up comes around. Two men readily 
care for all these chickens ordinarily. One 
man can do the work when it is at its most 
slack period in the winter. 

The MeNeills have their own power — 
feed-mill. A tractor is: used to. run it, 
thereby furnishing perfectly fresh feed at 
all times. Mr. McNeill says that fresh, 
clean and sweet food is vitally necessary, 
as a hen is like a pocketbook—if vou don’t 


put something in, you can get nothing out. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


EADERS of “Farm Journal,” here is 

a message of Lower Prices, of Better 

Styles and more Lasting Satisfaction than 
you have known before. 

The “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book pictured 


here, offers you complete the best New York Styles for 
in everything for women’s, 


"Tse Are the New Prices —The Lowest Prices — 


Silk Taffeta Dresses last Spring were from $21.98 to $54.50. This 
Spring’s prices are from $11.98 to $25.00. 


o 
Women’s All-Wool Coats—Last Spring’s prices were $18.98 to‘ 
$67.50. This Spring’s prices are $9.98 to $32.50. 


Georgette waists that last year were from $6.98 to $21.50 are thie 
year from $3.25 to $10.95. We also have a complete selection of 
other beautiful waists at from 98¢ to $5.98. 





men’s and children’s wear and at 
lowest prices. 


ares the NATIONAL” Style Book. The Kansas C 
“ ” 3 hy 

aes tn beet yor Saas Style Book i the same as the New York Book— 

the same New York styles—the same New York qualities— 

the same New York prices. The only di 

Kansas City being nearer to you, you will get your orders 


is to have a price n 


standard of values. To study it 
is to know the new styles and the 
new prices—the lowest prices for : 
Spring. ; Nebraska 
Kansas 


Missouri 


Economize on Your 
_ Spring Clothes 


Economize by getting 
ques “NATIONAL” time-tried 
eo Bveeage d gine Prices are 

now down to the level that 





were You. Live e In One of the States 


Colorado 
New Mexico Oklahoma 
Arizona 
Texas ‘Arkansaz 
Washington Oregon 


better | National Cloak & Suit Company 
5429 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


These are but cxkstibhes of the 
many “NATIONAL” new prices 
you should know, no matter where 
you buy. The “NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book is filled 
with just such prices—and always 
it is the standard, it tells you how 
much you should pay for whatever 
you buy. 


It is a book filled with all the new 
beauty in women’s fashions for 
Spring—the interesting, profitable, 
Money-Saving “NATIONAL” Style 
Book, and one copy is yours free— 
just for the asking. Don’t you at 


City house for your 


fference is, that 


Louisiana 


Utah 
Nevada 
California 








ago and the quality 
cATIONAL™ goods is pre-war 


If You Live in Any Other State Than 
Those Listed 


least miss its pleasure and advan- 
i Write for your free copy 
ve, Write to 


National Cloak & Suit Company, 296 West 24th Street, New York City 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Your Husband’s Papers in the Black Tin Box 


upon by circumstance to make use 

of that knowledge. A farmer’s widow 
has perhaps more chance to make good by 
going right on with her husband’s business 
than has the wife of a man employed in 
anything else. And because the wife of the 
average farmer, by reason of her every-day 
associations with farm methods, has learned 
the way to raise farm products, to make 
the poultry flock pay, to increase the live- 
stock output and to garner in the grain, 
she should be insistent on carrying her 
education further and should learn the 
business end of farming. 

How many women know what is rep- 
resented by the papers that are placed 
so carefully in the black tin box with its 
lock and key, or in the safety deposit vault 
of the town bank? It is not enough to 
know that these papers are deeds, mort- 


Ae knowledge is power if we are called 


‘By MARGARET C. RHOADS 


gages, farm leases, agreements with hired 
help, tax receipts, insurance papers and 
elevator stock records; it is also necessary 
to understand the wording of them, to 
understand the percentage rate of taxes, 
the careful phrasing of the insurance 
papers, the unnoted loopholes in hastily 
drawn-up farm agreements. 

Let no man trust to luck that, should 
anything unforeseen occur, his wife will 
be able to run the farm with the help of 
her growing family. Unless she has had 
careful instruction in the business side of 
farm dealings, she may not have the 
courage to go on, The paying off. the 
mortgage, the renewing of run-out leases, 
or the settling up of insurance requires 
knowledge that is worth possessing. It 
is not sufficient to ask your wife to sign 


a paper, letting her rest in your assurance 
that all is well. She should understand 
the paper which she is asked to sign. 

Take the family in on your business 
deals, Mr. Farmer. It will pay. And 
whether it be only the signing of an agree- 
ment or the making out of a deed, make 
clear each clause and sentence and point 
out the dangers of omitted words and 
phrases that would make a “catch” in 
the document. It can be no more clearly 
demonstrated anywhere that knowledge 
is power than when a woman is left to 
take up the unaccustomed burden of sup- 
porting a family. 

In order that a farm woman may be able 
to support her family by carrying on her 
husband’s work, see to it that she has an 
understanding of legal matters and the 
business side of the work. Then her com- 
plete knowledge will prove a power indeed. 


A Neighborhood Club That Won Success 


OOKING back over twenty years’ ex- 
perience in a club, the membership of 
which is composed of women of different 
ages and nationalities, I have found that 
the best programs were those in which 
every one took part, and the poorest pro- 
grams were those whieh gave most of the 
time to an outside speaker. 

Now we have settled down into a 
routine in our club, and this is the way it 
works out: We make every effort to have 
our meeting begin on time. The meeting 
is called to order, and we take turns around 
the circle giving quotations of prose or 
poetry, reporting some current event, or 
recounting a housekeeping experience, and 
we emphasize the fact that a failure may 
teach more than a success. The program 
committee determines and announces a 
subject for discussion at the next meeting. 

We have one invariable rule—that every 
member must at some time during the 
year take a leading part; and at every 
meeting during the year must take at 
least, a minor part. Failure of any mem- 
ber to respond helps to fatten the pig—a 
bank in the shape of a pig which, when full, 
is made to disgorge for the benefit of the 
flower fund. The member who has to 
pay a forfeit is the object of attention while 
she puts her small coin into the pig, and 
she is thus encouraged to overcome her 
shyness. 

A program is determined upon for each 
year and the general subject is subdivided. 
Every member is responsible for a special 
part, and..must either prepare or have 
some one else prepare to discuss the topic 
assigned her. Reading of a paper is 
prohibited. We have seriously dis 
the problem of money-making projects 
for women, but household problems in- 
terest us most. One year we had the 
house as our subject and took the different 
rooms for each program. We gave two 
days to the kitchen. We had plans made 
by individuals, and used state college and 
government bulletins as text-books. 


By MRS. N. B. ASHBY 


We have found that bulletins may be 
secured on enough topics to provide text- 
books for several years. A bibliography of 
bulletins gives required information, while 
state and city libraries have them on file. 
When we have a farmers’ institute, we 
send for a complete list of bulletins and 
hang them [around the room. It is in- 
teresting to see men-and women look them 
over and note down the numbers. 

When our girl members marry, we give 
them loose-leaf cook-books—those made 
with rings for holding the leaves. We 
first distribute the leaves among the mem- 
bers and each member writes upon her 
leaf her best recipe, which must be signed 
and dated. The amount each recipe 
makes is also noted for convenience in 
cooking for two. The leaves are then as- 
sembled in the loose-leaf covers and the 





ay extension table’ and slip-seat chairs harmonize with the heirloom 
braided rugs are used in an interesting and practical way 






"The mao 


book is given to the bride, and our brides 
treasure these books for all time. 

When one of our neighbors lost her 
house by fire, we met and made clothes for 
her and her children. One of the members 
had everything cut ready for sewing, and 
two other members brought their sewing- 
machines, so that the day showed a good 
“stint” of work done. 

Mothers always bring the small chil- 
dren to the afternoon meetings; but some- 
times we meet in the evening. Then whole 
families come and bring with them well- 
filled luncheon baskets. 

Has the club been worth while? The 
following incident is only one of many 
which prove that it has. When one of 
our members lay upon her death-bed she 
sent for the secretary and said: ‘Tell all 
the club sisters ‘good-by’ for me. Tell them 


-I have had a better home life and a better 


heart life for having joined the club.” 











































Telling Farmers’ Wives 


A farmer’s wife in Trumbull 
County, Ohio, wrote to ask, 

“Why don’t you tell us farmers’ 
wives as much about Jell-O as you 
do the city women, and why not give 
us the same chance to get Jell-O 
when we want it ?” 

That was some time ago, and since 
then Jell-O has been placed on sale 
in practically every general store in 
America, including the one at the 
Corners and the Cross Roads, where 
it can be obtained as easily as at the 
groceries in the big towns. 

The Jell-O Book is free to every 
woman everywhere. It is full of re- 
cipes for the desserts and salads that 
are most popular just now, notonly 
because they are cheaper than almost 
anything else that is worth serving, 
but are really better than any made 
at much greater expense. And most 
of them can be made in a minute. 

The Jell-O Book will be sent to you 
if you will write and ask for it. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 
and is sold by all grocers and gen- 
eral stores, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Rey, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Valentine and Box Parties 


By AUNT HARRIET 


and refreshments for a Valentine 
party for 


For inv‘tations write the following verse 
on heart-shaped pieces of writing paper: 


“A Valentine party it is to be and_we 
hope you can be there, 

Our pleasure to increase and our merri- 
ment to share. 

And if at the time we name you'll * our 
guest a while, 

You'll find us waiting at the door to greet 
you with a smile.” 


Pender suggest an invitation, games 


The Juniors. 


The Committee. 


Arrange for a Valentine version of “Pull 
In, Pull Out,”’ chalking a heart on the floor 
instead of a ring; and if you have a piano ora 
talking-machine, 
play “Going to Jeru- 
salem’ as described 
in the Decemberissue 
of The Farm Journal. 

Initial compli- 
ments could also be 
played. Each boy is 
handed a card on 
which is written the 
name of one of the 
girls present. Each 
boy is then requested 
to go to the girl whose 
name he has drawn, 
and to pay her a com- 
pliment, every word 
of which begins with 
the initial letter, of 
her first name. As 
each girl is addressed, 
she replies, using the 
initial letter of the 
boy’s name in her an- 
swer. Votes are taken 
as to the best com- 
pliment and answer, 
and heart-shaped 
boxes of candy may 
be awarded to those 
who obtain the larg- 
est number of votes. After this, set up a 
blackboard, blindfold the — in turn and, 
having provided them with chalk, require 
each one to draw the outline of a heart and 
write his cr her name in the center. Award 
a candy heart to the person who makes the 
best attempt. 

— artners by way of “riven hearts.” 

rom the ceiling two large hearts 
a ee of red or white paper, with a hole in 
the center of each heart. Through these 
holes pass long pieces of string, and let each 
girl hold one end of a piece of string, and the 
boys hold the other ends. At a given signal 
all pull on the strings, whereupon the hearts 
are riven and partners are found holding on 
to the ends of the same piece of string. 

For refreshments, serve chicken sandwiches 
of white bread, and raisin and nut sand- 
wiches of brown bread (both kinds cut heart- 

, with a cooky cutter), cocoa with 
whipped cream, an apple and nut salad, 
sprinkled over with red beet hearts (cut with 
a vegetable cutter), pink hearts of ice cream, 
and small cakes covered with pink icing. 


I am asked to attend a box social but do 





Fig. is: : Placing cotton ender the flowers | 
gives them a rounded appearance 


not know how to decorate my box or 
what to put in it for ref . Please 
tell A Beginner. 


The box shown in Fig. 1 is neatly covere@ 
with pale-green crépe paper and has a band 
of gold paper (passe-partout binding) 

the lid. The decorations consist of tulips 
cut from crépe paper and a paper butterfly. 

A round or oval bandbox cut to con- 
venient height, could be used for the founda- 
tion of the box at the left in Fig. 2, or the 
foundation could be made of cardboard and 
gummed paper tape. The decorations con- 
sist of frills of shelf paper gathered on the 
machine, the top arranged bag fashion and 
tied with narrow ribbon. The handle is 
made of a strip of cardboard covered with 
the paper and attached to the box with 
paper fasteners. 

The oblong box 
shown in Fig. 2 has 
frills of pink crépe 
paper and shelf paper 
in rose design. 
handle is made and 
attached precisely as 
described for the 
other box. 

The refreshments 
should be daintily 
prepared and care- 
fully packed. The 
luncheon could con- 
sist of fried chicken 
and rolls, with celery 
hearts, olives and 
salted peanuts; or of 
ham sandwiches and 
a jar of nice potato 
salad; or of e@hicken 
sandwiches, lettuce 
sandwiches and dév- 
iled eggs. Cake, fruit 
(preferably oranges 
as they impart no 
odor to other food) 
and candy are add- 
ed for dessert. Fud 
or other home-m 
candy is preferred, and coffee or chocolate is 
usually served by a committee. 

Wrap each piece of chicken, each sandwich, 
egg, and slice of cake in wax paper. ‘Provide 
forks if you have salad, a knife for the fruit, 
and paper plates and napkins. Salted nuts 
and candy should be packed in boxes which 
have been lined with wax paper. 


Is an eighteen year old girl of age? M 
father allows me no privileges. Must 
submit? Discouraged. 


A girl is not of age until she is twenty-one, . 
s0 you will have to abide by your father’s 
ideas. In the meantime, try to persuade him 
to be more lenient; tell him that it is not 
customary to keep young people confined, 
and that it as natural for young people to 
seek companionship as it is for young an- 
imals to play. Tell him that you are passing 
through the playtime of your = and that 
you merely ask for your rights. Seek a good 
opportunity for telling him this, and fd — 
statement does not convince him, 
your story until your father is convinced Chat 
you are asking only for what is right. 
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‘SEND 


“or Coupon For: PHILIPSBORN'S Style Book 


" LOWEST PRICES IN U.S.A. 
On Ready -to-Wear, for the Entire Family 


, zone ate a vom caso anmasing bargains ioe mothers and daughters, EASTER Is 
athers and sons— every’ to the little “kiddies” — 

PHILIPSBORN’S 280-page Style Book sent free for a post card request pene 

We GUARANTEE big savings on Spring wearing apparel, ‘Com- 

Parison proves our prices lowest in the U. S. A. 


142 Vee MANS, Moreness suKce Ds 
VALUE Cat Price . Spring Modet Cat 


Prepaid Actual Value +15 Price 


8X14002X—This Smart, 
oe ee Are Stylish, Serviceable ALL 
Determined to Force a Radical WOOL SERGE FROCK 
Reduction in the Cost of Living Is a Striking Example 
by Making Se~sationally Low | of the Bargains 
Prices on All Their High Class Offeredin Philips- 
Men’s Ciothing. born’s 280-page 
Here is an example of our | SpringandSum- 
amazing bargains: Men’ssuit | mer Style and 
made “2 an son serme e Shopping Guide. 

in a rich navy blue tha It is o 
absolutély fast color. Popular LEE ee 
double-breasted model suitable most distinctive models. 
for young men and men who | Designed in long-waisted 
want real style and snap. First | style and loosely held at 
class tailoring —lined with fine waistline by lish sash 
quality alpaca. Satisfaction abso- belt of self a... New style 
Note sectraiioe embroidery decorates blouse in 
















































showing double-breasted style,sli latest fashion. 
ly form-fitting, lar flap aa Full box-plaited skirt mounted 
and cash ‘est in collarless at —¥ line, This beautiful 


style with buttons. Trouserswith | ‘resis. convincing proof 
it loops, with either plain or cuff that’ Phiipsborn! GS lowest, 
om. prices in America, 

Color: Navy blueonly. Sizes: Chest, | Color: Navy blue only. 


8 84 t \. 
34to 42; waist,30to 40; inseam, 30to 34. | Bice’ we OS oe vous 


Price, prepaid to your home, $14.98 Oa indesscside sect 6.98 
ONE THOUSAND We Undersell 
BARGAINS 
inThsFREEBosk 07 ©V 


Don’t buy a thing for This is a sweeping statement, 


but we are prepared to prove 
PuiLiPsRORN 3 oreE it. Philipsborn’ ’s prices 






















280-page Style and speak for themselves. The 
Shopping Gui Guide, price on every article in 
for Spring every 









our 280-page Style 

Book has Been cut 
to the bone. Get 
your share of 
the savings. 


style oS different. 
Big savings © 


We make this wide-open offer of FREE DELIVERY on 


everything in our Catalog. Our prices are lowest — first, 
last and all the time. 


MAIL FREE BOOK COUPON TODAY. ee 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 735 CHICAGO 


se “PHILIPSBORN'S 
g Dept. 735 
4 Gentlemen: Please send pate 's 280- 


Z#. page Style and Shopping Guide for Spring and 
Ry Summer — ‘‘The Book of a Thousand Bargains.’’ 
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Your saving, one to three dollars 














The Best Work Shoe 





Millions of pairs of Lion Brand Shoes sold—$6,000,000 worth last year 
alone. Profits of tanner, jobber, salesmen and storekeeper cut rns Bann dg 
ee ee ee ee tannery-factory: 

per pair. 


‘Sion Drand dhoes 


Maker’ To Wearer 





>> MILWAUKEE, WIS. “A. 


welt 

sein isadnie ubemeteate aie 
ry to 11, wide, medium and narrow 
widths (sizes 5, 514 and 12 medium 
width only). No. 902, same shoe in 
Brown Leather. Same shoe with 
heavy double sole; $4.95. 

We have never seen a better work 
shoe at any price. Send money 
order, draft or your own check. If 
the shoes are not the best work shoes 
you’ have ever seen at any price; 
your money will be returned with- 


‘housewife may be, so new ways of using 
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Ask tor Catalog No. 208 





We offer sure saving, guarantee everyt we sell 

ecineee te gen went troabebed aol yor Season 
eovins by buying Ties-Fae we will return 
Raners, Kitchen Kabinets, Paints, Roofing, Cream at 


You prices ou guaranteed BS oe ncce anol 


ne eeu rep iivewAuen 
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New Bread-Crumb Recipes 


I found a little crust of bread that must 
not go to waste, 
So, by a famous recipe, I seasoned tt 
to taste. 
I used six eggs, a pint of cream, some 
citron and some spice, 
Two lemons, dates and raisins, and a 
brimming cup of rice. i 
It took a lot of things, I know, 
(That’s how the cook-book read) 
And no one cared for it—but, oh! 
I saved that crust of bread ! 


TALE bréad and bread-crumbewill ac- 
cumulate no matter how careful the 
































this valuable food are always welcome. 
The cuttings from the bread board, bits 
of toast, the stale ends of loaves ean all 
be used and can be made a part of or the 
foundation of many toothsome additions ; 
to the family diet. The bread should 4 
be dried, then run through the meat tf 
grinder, or can be rolled into crumbs by 
means of the rolling-pin. 


Griddle-cakes No. 1 require thee 
ne fuls of milk, one egg, one and one- 
cupfuls of dried bread-crumbs, three 
level teaspoonfuls of b -powder, enough 
flour to make batter of the right con- 
sistency and salt to taste. Bake on a hot 












Griddle-cakes No. 2 are made with 
bread which is stale enough to be broken 
into crumbs, but is neither dried nor rolled. 
Crumb into a bowl enough bread to 
make one quart and cover completely with 
sour milk. Cover the bowl and stand ia 
away until morning. When ready to use 4 
beat thoroughly, add two eggs, one lev ’ 
teaspoonful of of bicarbonate of soda 
solved in a very little hot water, and suf- 
ficient flour to make a batter. Add salt 
to taste and bake on a hot griddle. 


Corn fritters partially thickened with 
bread-crumbs have a flavor which is far 
superior to fritters made entirely with flour. 
To one eS ee ee ee 
ee of flour and two eggs. Beat 
thoroughly; then add sufficient bread- 
crumbs to make a batter which. can be 
dropped b 














































it down unti 
one-half inch in rod 











moderate oven, or when done cut into 
squares. The bread-crumbs must have 
been thoroughly dried and ane quite 
fine before being measured. = 

Graham drop cookies everyone. 
= make, mix one : 
wi 





— for pelt ot ee 


ene | 

fablespoonful went Pyro molasses, ct dipping E 
of white sugar, three-fourths of a < of 
pz, one-half 












brown sugar, and mix until 
this mixture add one beaten’ 
of soda 



















































unsifted graham flour. Drop heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of the mixture on gre tins 
and bake in a moderate oven. These 
cookies have a nutty flavor which is very 
agreeable. 


ust 
| Pumpkin pie: To one and three-fourths 
ét q ome of cooked pumpkin that has been 
| i. bed through a cclander, add one cupful 
of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
me dried and finely rolled bread-crumbs, one 
3 — teaspoonful of salt and two tea- 
ia ; nfuis of cinnamon. Mix until smooth. 
\f Then stir in slowly two cupfuls of hot milk. 
t- Add one well-beaten egg and one-half 
, | teaspoonful of lemon extract. Pour into 
t a large, deep pie plate, which has been lined 
with paste, and bake in a moderate oven 
until firm and slightly browned. 





ill ac- . 3 Steamed brown bread should a ae 
ul the |= regularly upon the table and is made t 
using = - Mix one cupful of bread-crumbs with one 
lcome. : cupful of sweet milk and let stand twenty 
1, bits . & minutes; then add three level teaspoonfuls 
an alll t of soda dissolved in one cupful of sour 
or the 4 milk, two-thirds of a cupful of molasses, 
ditions ® . one teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of un- 
should . a sifted graham flour and one eupful of 
meat | —s Stir until well mixed; turn into | 
ibs by } greased mold and steam for three hours. 
' = The mold should not be more than two- 
three . | thirds full. A three-pound coffee can is 
d — | sufficiently large and answers the p 
’ threes ° a of a mold, if it is placed on a trivet in a 
enough i kettle which has been partly filled with 
toon : boiling water. Keep closely covered, and 
a hot add hot water from time to time as that in 
= the kettle boils away. 
ith 3 My o 
5 Ri | Homely Wrinkles 
c oe 4 “The things are very few on earth, 
aL wage th That wishes can attain; 
d Prine | What’er we want of any worth 
r to use ~ We have to work to gain.” 
me level The small amount of money we roostes 
oda diss = from the sale of old papers and 
and suf- , seems y to pay for the bother of 
Add salt | saving them, but <7 bit of paper stock 
which is destroyed brings just a little 
ed with a nearer what looks like an inevitable paper 
sh is far i famine. 
ith flour. Remove caked mud from the men’s 
rounded § working clothes and the horse blankets by 
gs. Beat $$ @ rubbing the spots with a dried corn-cob. 
t bread- | _A good beating should follow; and by the 
1. can be [a way, woolen clothes should always be 
to taste. beaten before they are brushed, as the 
nt fat beating removes most of the dirt, and is 


to ff 
_ As the @ not so hard on the cloth. 


















oa ee 4 ‘Washing windows is cold work in mid- 
| ter. ry cleaning the windows wi 
win Try cl hi di ith 
a prepared chalk dissolved in enough water 
dasthey @ to make a thin paste. ‘Rub this on 
re ounces § polish with = — coon 
sugar, Se po: with a an cloth un 
+S dried t chalk is pi 8 You will have | shining 
n : oa glass in one- of the time usually spent 
wder | in polishing. 
act. = Horseradish, the most wholesome of 
ne : condiments, can be grated without a tear 
ux ail m- if put ‘through the food-chopper. A large 
ne mixture quantity can be prepared at one time and 
» pressing will not lose its strength if covered with 
more than cider vinegar and put in a tightly sealed 
sake m Po: ar. Take out the Le pipe as needed 
e org ne __ for the table, and place in a covered glass 
aed ne ; or wide-mouthed bottle. 
Oe Library paste needed by the children 
aa 4 = may? school Las Sige Ps wae at home 
every a us: Mix one eupful o openly eat or rye 
ad-crumbs (the latter is better), and one tonapodaied 
dik and let wdered alum, with one-half cupful of 
hen add a cold water, and beat until smooth. Then 


add two tablespoonfuls of lime-water, a 
few drops of oil of cloves, or winter green, 
and two cupfuls of boiling water. Pour 
the water in slowly, stirring all the While. 
the mixture on the stove and stir-until 
tule boils, then put it in a ag Vag a a ™ 
PMMAMON, vi containing it in a kettle 
one-nae Doiling water and cook for half 
Bt a. often. Pour into covered jars 
anc ip cover the top: with melted paratin. 
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Use the Maytag Multi-Motor Indoors— 
—No Gas—No Smoke 


In zero weather you can use the Maytag 
Multi-Motor Washer in the kitchen. Further- 
more, you can work in perfectly clear air— 
because the Maytag has a long flexible metal 
exhaust hose which carries the exhaust gases 
outdoors, 

Here again the wonderful Maytag Miulti- 
Motor brings all the convenience of the finest 
electric washer to homes not having electricity. 

Why wash by hand? Why labor and rub 
and work over the washtub? This remarkable 
Maytag invention is operated by a wonderful 
little air-cooled gas engine—a part of the plant 
itself. It gives you a power washer which 
handles any kind of clothes. Put in your 
clothes, soap and hot water. Start the little 
motor—that’s all. Then feed them through the 
three-way adjustable power wringer, and your 
wash is done. 


Thousands are in use. More are ordered every 
day. You find delighted users everywhere. Have For Homes With 




























































































































































the local Maytag dealer demonstrate the machine. Electricity — 
Costs little to buy and litthke to operate. See 
about it at ofice. If you do not know the local aytag Wood a4 


dealer, write us for his name. recs been a tre- 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, &S:.o% in every fe 
Dept. 102, NEWTON, IOWA = Multi - Motor except 


Branches S dion Philadelphia, Pa.; Ind atom. Ind.; 
Minneapoli Kansas City, ba Portl ame get 
Winnipeg, asa: Can., and The Maytag Com: 

England, 323 Caledonian Road, King ross, 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Washers clothes throu: 







to has a three-way adjust- 
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Take up the craft of modern knitting. Ie 


ENIT ALL-WEAR FOR US 


Ali-wear is our standard brand of woolen 
hal&hose. Thousands of users of the 
Gearhart Family Knitter are ialize 

on All-wear under our attractive Profits 


on the wonderful swift Gearhart Family 
Knitter. The Knitter, itself, is so simple 
to run it, yet 
its modest purchase price is 
hhalf what you would have to pay for 
slower, complicated m 


that are hardly its equal in the kind or’ 


character of work done. 


WE SELL YOUR ALL-WEAR AT 
TOP MARKET PRICES 

If you knit only for the family needs, 
the right along is considerable; 
and usually neighbors and local dealers, 
com, aural to pay fancy prices for 
knitted wear. But remember, knitting 
All-wear solves the question of a 
anets purcoune market—for we 
want all you can supply us with, 


Don’t Overlook this Opportunity. 
Send 16c 


F22 of knitting, Profit 
Guide and particulars. 


Gearhart Enitting Machine Co. 
Dept. F 3714 Clearfield, Pa. 
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New Designs for Early Spring Sewing 


For matron, maid 

















and little folks 
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3483 Q 
~ 3478 \ 3494 


3466. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

3465. Misses’ Dress. 8 sizes: 14, 16 years. 

3486. Ladies’ Waist. 6 sizeaé 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
44 inches bust measure. 

3381. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 84 
inches waist measure. ~ 

3299. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

3370. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

3473, Girls’ Middy Suit. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

3490. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4, 6 years. 

3470. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3487. Girls’ Piay Suit..5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12,14 years. 








ia 


3460 


3483. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 4, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3481. Girls’ Combination. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

3448. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34 
medium, 86-38; large, 40-42; extra large. 
44-46 inches bust measure. : 

3478. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 80, 82, 84, 
36 inches waist measure. 

3488. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 88, 40, 42. 
44, 46 inches bust measure, 

3494. Boys’ Rompers. 4 sizes: 2, 8, 4, 6 years. 

3460. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1921 
containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, and thirty 
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® 





West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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Description of Patterns 
[See page 76] 


HE’ home dressmaker who tries to get 

most of her sewing done before cleanin 
house, will be interested in the variety of 
designs shown on the opposite page. 

The combination of waist No. 3486 with 
skirt No. 3381 makes an attractive model 
for Georgette crépe, soft silks or woolens 
and for cotton voile. The underskirt and 
girdle could be made of satin, the blouse 
and tunic of Georgette crépe, crépe de 
Chine or soft wool, and might be trimmed 
with embroidery or 

Housedress No. 3483 is made of plain 
chambray with collar, belt and pocket flaps 
of plaid gingham. Percale, seersucker, 
linene and wash poplin could also be used. 

The pleasing apron shown in No. 3448 
is made of percale, but other apron ma- 
terials could be used rt card well. 

A good example of the blouse which ex- 
tends below the waist is shown in No. 3488. 
It is made of trico.sztte and trimmed with 
beads. Soft silks, crépe or cotton fabrics 
could also be used. e trimming should 
be omitted when the blouse is made of a 
figured material. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 3478 is cut on lines 
which are excellent for a stout or mature 
figure. The pattern can be used for serge, 
broadcloth, poplin, tricotine, or other me- 
dium-weight woolens, and for gabardine, 
linen, linene, gingham and chambray. 

Misses’ dress No 3299 is shown in plain 
taffeta with a prettily beaded tunic, and 
also in figured voile without the tunic. The 
pattern will do for silk, wool or soft cottons. 

Another dress for misses, pictured in No. 
3465, is developed in blue serge with em- 
broidery on the collar, sleeves and skirt. 
The style could also be used for taffeta, 
poplin, gingham, chambray or linen. 

Two becoming for growing girls 
are illustrated. No. 3466 shows a com- 
bination of plaid and plain material, while 
No. 3370 is developed in a figured material, 
with plain vest, collar, cuffs and belt. The 
patterns are suitable for any medium- 
weigl Ainge or cotton fabrics. rae 

r Mi ouses are indispensable for 
girls. No. 3473 shows an excellent model 
made of white drilling, and worn over a 
skirt of plaid wool. Plain skirts are also 
worn. For warm weather a skirt of plaid 
i and a chambray blouse make a 
— p rergreai a vi 

t is di + to imagine an ane ore 
comfortable for an active little girl than 
_ _ shown in No. ek It is suitable 

ike for gymnasium, outdoor sports, play 
and gardening. The suit can be e of 

for winter wear, and of khaki, kinder- 
cloth, galatea, seersucker or rip- 
plette for summer. : 

Girls’ combination No. 3481 includes a 
Ae | waist and comfortable “knickers.” 


ushin, longcloth and domet flannel are | 


the best materials for-these ents. 
Little girls and their mothers will like 
dress No. 3470 with its short-waisted ef- 
fect. The little one-piece dress shown in 
No. 3490 and the yoke dress shown in No. 
3460 are ing and sensible. Gin . 
chambray, rom and madras will do for 
all of these patterns. 
’ Rompers will be needed for the little 
folks and those shown in No. 3494 are cut 
on new and interesting lines. If made of 
Soachem, pplodon, Kisdatysrian slaty an 
in; ; n cloth, an 
seersucker are also used. 
+ If the thread used in stitching a gar- 
ment is No. 80, work the buttonholes 
with No. 60 thread, a garment stitched 
with No. 60 thread should have the button- 
holes worked with No. 40 thread. Button- 
which are to be subjected to great 


Strain can be strengthened by means of an 


extra layer of the material placed inside 
the hem. Paraffin applied to the wrong 


Bide of a sl material stiffens it so 
_ that the bu can be worked more 
easily. When.finished, cover buttonholes 


y: l 
ith paper and press with a warm iron. 
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How Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 


That film causes most tooth troubles. 
So millions find that well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed m it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Few escape its damage. So dental 
science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. 


New methods found 


Now ways have been found to fight 
film and film effects. Abie authori- 
ties have proved them. The ways are 
combined in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. Leading dentists everywhere 
advise it. And millions of people every 


-day enjoy its benefits. 


~Watch it for ten days 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 


| saliva, to digest starch deposits that 


cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth’ decay. 

It_ also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsadént 


REG U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
mae ge tans The 

ow y 
dentists everywhere and 


- era in teeth cleaning. 


These five effects, attained twice” 
daily, have brought to milfions a new 


‘ 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 
is too important to neglect. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPAFY, 
Dept. 445, 1104 S. Wabash ~~ 


Chicago, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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EREE! Song Book 
Th 


SOME tunes mellow with age. 
Remember the one Dad used to 
whistle while he was teaching 
you to make fishing tackle? It 
runs through your head some- 
times when you are happy—but 
you have forgotten the name. Per- 
haps you will find itinournewsong 
book. Simply mail the coupon below 
and we will send it to you free. 


The 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


gives you the pleasure of playing these 

songs. You just work the pedals as if 

beating time and give your musical 

feeling free rein. The Manualo responds to your emotions 

through your pedaling just as completely as a piano 

to the highly trained fingers of a musician. Un- 

til you try it for yourself, you cannot imagine how per- 
fectly it satisfies your music hunger. 





The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept.2 A Address nearest city. 
Send me “‘The Tunes Dad Whistled.°} 
Name. 
St. or R. F. D. 
City and State 


Have youa piano?..........Player-plano?..... 














7 There. are . 
Mew Clothes’ in Your Mttic 
Bring them out with SUNSET 


Perhaps a dress, a suit, a sweater, an evening gown 
—tast aside because they are faded or stained. 


Sunset SoapPyes 


oe Ese. dye, will = them cane — —— » ee color is 
3, does not stain hands or. utensils; dyes and cleans abrics—cotton 
wool, silk or mixed goods—in the same dye bath. ; 





Por repairing China. Glassware. Furnituré. Meer- 
echaum. Vases. Tipping Billiard Cues and Ete. USE 


NN AJOR S 
(CEMENT 


Rubber and Leather Cement. Are all good. At Dealers. 


MAJOR M’P'G CO., New York City. Established 1876. SEND US fl. WILL MAL YOU 
PFEAN G eit RGE VIRGINI 
Send for Price list of our Select PINNER & CO. Suffolk. Va. 

; PEWRITING lessons for 


HONEY ee-scize Seth ce e 
ov FACET, Prockes. Mine: | Vet coarse Touch Topeeritiue, "Wa. &. Moher, 

















Making Stockings Last Longer 
Others do it, you can, too 


HERE are three types of hosiery—cut 

goods, seamless or. “knit to fit,” and 
full fashioned. ‘The first is the cheapest 
and poorest. The length is knit the 
heel and toe sewed in with a rather 
seam. The seamless stocking is knit whole 
and usually fits badly, losing its shape still 
further in washing, although there are 
several brands that are fairly well sha: 
and give good service. It is well to buy 
an extra long foot in this type. 

Full-fashioned stockings have a seam 
through the entire length, and are widened 
out toward the top by means of extra 
stitches. These are the best made and 
most shapely stockings. 

As the prices of hosiery advanced dur- 
ing the war, stockings seemed to- grow 
smaller, so that it is now advisable to select 
a size larger than the one formerly worn. 
This precaution should p!~vays be observed 
in the purchase of silk ytockings. is 
well also to buy what is known as “out- 
sizes’ which are larger around the top 
than the regular size. Out-size stockings 
were originally intended for persons of 
more than average weight; but slender 
folks found that stocking supporters did 
ct otgulen sions seanemetol wah augue 
oO size, so more and more pers 
aré asking for the out-sizes. __ 
st a temeetens of on octemeenioh age 

expressions of an , 
of so-called ail 


Many cheaper es silk 
codiicorsee endkaall cneuil hen aad one 


eden aescen sage A It is only from the 
expensive grades one can a 
or — of wear. Sole. ot 
aded good q in 
shades can be found occasionally at special 
gales and at reduced prices, and these have 
been successfully dyed at home in darker 
shades and colors. 

There is g scarcity of the fine, long- 
staple cotton which once entered into the 
making of fine hoslery, bub there is acme 
improvement in the dyes which have 


lately been so r. and lisle 
atockin, of even weave and soft 

ich is harsh to the 
touch hurts the feet and tires the wearer 
unnecessaril . 


y. 

Lisle i in both plain and 
mercerized yarns, look well and give better 
returns for the money than if silk i 
were bought. Men have never worn 
socks to the extent that they now wear 
them; and not since stockings were all of 
home manufacture, have y worn so 
many made of wool. They have found 
that wool socks and those made of mixed 
(cotton and wool) yarns give excellent 
service and are very comfortable. In 
between, we find many styles made of 
cotton or lisle. As men’s socks are sub- 
jected to such hard wear, it is well to buy 
my well-known or guaranteed brands that 
will give good service. 

Ribbed stockings are best for children,  , 
as they show darns less than the plain 
weaves. Some mothers confine their pur- 
chases to one brand, finding it easier to 
match up stockings when an accident 
happens to one of a pair. Men are also 
finding this a good rule to follow. 

All stockings wear longer if washed be- 
fore being worn, as the washing tightens 
the t s, and makes them firmer. This 
is especially true of silk stockings. Another 
way to prolong the life of hosiery is to 
rinse the feet of stockings each night, 
while silk stockings are strengthened b; 
having the heels and toeg rubbed (inside) 
with wax. 

housewife has her own method 

of washing stockings, but not every one 
knows that stockings should be hung on 
the line wrong side out and in the shade, 
for sunlight turns black stockings to a 
i Tan and brown stockings 








ger 






an use them for every-day wear. 


affected by the light, which turns them 

vellow, that careful ple wash and dry 

them at night. On de cilien hand, white 
cotton stockings are improved by the 
sunlight. 

All stockings should be marked, not only 
to facilitate sorting, but to prove owner- 
ship. Woven names or initials for each 
member of the family are excellent not 
only for marking, but for mating the pairs, © 
and are inexpensive when it is remembered 
that the tapes on which they are woven 
will outlast several pairs of stockings. By 
sewing the name or initial in different 
positions on each pair, stockings can be 
easily sorted and mated. Tapes can be 
variously sewed on the front, back, or 
sides of the hem, along the edge or an inch 
or two below it, and stockings are mated 
by the position of the letter. 

It is also possible to mark the stockings 
by using white darning cotton on black or 
tan stockings and colored marking thread 
on white stockings. Mark in cross stitch, 
one cross for mother, two for the eldest 
daughter, three for the next eldest and so 
on; and use the same system for father and 
the boys. 

Select darning cotton with care. If 
stockings are worth darning, the work 
should be done with good yarn, for the 
cheaper grades are harsh and the colors are 
likely to fade. Mercerized cotton (which 
does not fade) is best for silk and lisle 
hosiery. 

There are various expedients for pre- 
venting wear on stockings. To prevent 
their being torn by the hose supporters, 
some wearers cut off the tops of the old 
stockings and slip them under the stockings 
that are being worn. The best way to 
repair a “run” or “ladder” is to fold the 
stocking and overcast the ladder with 
closely set stitches. When darning, ac- 
commodate your thread to the texture of 
the stocking. Two threads will do for 
the sides of the foot where the darn will 
rest over the joint, and for all parts of 
stockings of fine weave. Four threads will 
be needed in darning stockings of heavier 
weave and for holes that come over the 
toes. 

Darning is easily done if a piece of net 
is first basted over the hole. Draw the 
thread through the meshes, skipping every 
other mesh, leaving the open meshes free 
for darning in the opposite direction. No 
matter how large the hole, it can be darned 
evenly and in good shape. By darning 

diagonally across the holes in heels or 
toes, the darned places will give with the 
stretch of the hose and will last much 
longer. Save the better parts of the chil- 
dren’s stogkings for patching large holes. 
As the ribs often vary, try to match the 
stockings as nearly as possible. A neat 
patch set in at the knees, with the worn 
parts cut out in square or oblong shape 
and neatly hemmed down (without turning 
in an edge), looks far better than a botchy, 
prominent darn, and takes less time. 

When holes in the heels are too big to 
darn, cut out the worn part entirely; then 
with a crochet needle and darning cotton 
or Saxony yarn go round and round with 
double crochet stitch, gradually diminish- 
ing the stitches until the hole has been 
completely filled. When the hole gets 
small enough, slip your wooden darner 
into the stocking so that you may be able 
to get the right shape to the heel. _ This 
method is especially good for the boys’ 
stockings. 

Children’s stockings which have worn 
thin at the knees are sometimes cut. off 
at the ankle, the legs turned so that the 
thin parts come under the knees, and the 
two portions seamed hey gg" again. 
Should the feet wear out first, the tops 
can be cut down and made over by using 
our pattern No. 1303 which comes in 
three sizes; eight, nine and ten inches. 
White stockings which have been mended 
too much to look well for “‘best’’ can be 
dyed brown or tan, so that the chilcren 
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Miniature center pages, Minerva Knitting 
Book—showing famous actresses. 


OU will be delighted with your new 
knitted sport dress, and other gar- 
ments, if you make them with 
Minerva Quality Yarns. 
Minerva Yarns are wound on the famous 
“logical ball” that will not tangle. They 
come in a variety of attractive colors, 
and produce a garment that always 
keeps its shapeliness. 
At the new prices, they represent the 
highest -quality and a greater quantity 
at lesser cost. 
Over 100 garments, with careful direc- 
tions for knitting, are shown in the 
Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. IV. At 
your dealer’s, price 40c.—or by mail 45c. 
(Canada 55c.) (See picture above). 


JAMES LEES & SONS COMPANY 
220 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. J.. NEW YORK 








MINERVA YARNS 





One of the newest knitted models—get full directions 
FREE at your dealer’s or write us for Style Bulletin. 
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It is easy to make creamy 4ll- 


ings and attractive toppings . 


tor pastry, saiaas ar 


7 


with Angelus 
fluffy and fresh, al 
you don’t use, ser 


coffee, or as 


Angelus Marshmallows 
**One Taste Invites Another’’ 


Have you ever toasted them 
toa ones. brown a an open 
top pie? Try it! Quarter them and sprinkle 

cakes. , 


on fancy 


want a lunch. 


et 


melt one in the oven 
on a ginger cookie when the children 


Send for our free recipe book and instructions 
for making. Angelus Cream frostings and fillings. \ 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Dept. F, Chicago & Brooklyn 


“Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows and other 
“RELIABLE” 


” Confections 

















’ Do it now. Do it today before you forget it, for 
R ene W N W. 4} do-it-now folks are always happy $1 pays for 2 


more years to The Farm Journal. 


” $2 for 5 years, 
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Y. relly St fyles Mark the 
Reka fh Normal Prices 


\ASHION has been reborn with the return to’ 

lower prices. Never before have styles been so 
charming. Not for years have they been so reason- 
ably priced. Both style and low prices are tempt- 
ingly combined in “New York Styles,” the new 
Fashion Catalog. 

Here are a few models typical of the many new 
— it contains. Send today for your copy. 

t’s free 





Fig. 1. Edging in crochet - 











Fig. 2. Oak-leaf lace 


CROCHETED lace combining filet 
and scallops is shown in Fig. 1. The 
foundation requires a ch. of 15 sts. 
lst row: d. c. in 9 st. from hook, * ch. 
2, sk. 2 st. in foundation ch., 1d. c. in next 
st., repeat from *, ch. 5, turn. 
2drow: Make 8 filet spaces, ch. 5, turn. 
3d row: 2 filet spaces, 1 block, ch. 6, 
turn. ‘ 
4th row: 3 blocks, 1 space, ch. 5, turn. 
5th row: 2 spaces, 1 block, ch. 5, 1 d. c. 
in first corner of extended block, ch. 5, 1 
d. c. in next corner, ch. 5, slip st. in top of 
1st. d. c. of 1 st. block, slip st. across 1 space. 
6throw: 7 d.c. under 5ch., d.c.ind.c., 
8 d. c. under next 5 ch., d. c. in d. ¢., 7d. ¢. 
under next 5 ch., 3 spaces, chain 5 and turn. 
7th row: 3 spaces, ch. 7, slip st. in 4th 
d. c., ch. 9, slip st. in d. c. over d. c., ch. 11, 
slip st. in d. c. over d. c., ch. 9, slip st. in ~ 
d. c. from end, ch. 7, slip st. in d. ¢., 
turn. 
8th row: 9s. c. under 7 ch., 11 s. c. 
under 9 ch., 17 s. c. under 11 ch., 11 s. ¢. 
under 9 ch., 9 s. c. under 7 ch., 3 spaces. 
9th row: 2 spaces, 1 block, * ch. 8, sli ? 
st. back in 3d st. for picot, repeat from 
once 
10th row: 3 blocks, 1 space. 
llth row: 2 spaces, 1 block. 
12th row: 3 spaces, repeat from ist row. 
To make the knitted lace in oak-leaf | 
amg Fig. 2, cast on 13 sts., knit plain . 
3 rows, then start pattern as follows: - 
1st row: Slip the first st., then knit 2 
plain, wrap thread around needle once, 
purl next 2 st. together, knit 1.* Wrap 
thread twice around needle, purl next 2 i 
tegether, knit 1, repeat from *, knit next 
2 st. plain, turn. 
2d row: Slip first st., * knit plain 3 sts., 
; do not ” the 3d st. of the left-hand needle 
Altractive Fashion Catalog Se ree eae Pe ee 


FREE on Reque needle repeat from * Katt tp 
needle, repeat from it 1 st. plain, wrap 
On Le st once around needle, purl next 2 st. to- 
gether, knit plain to end of rote ing turn. 
_Send today, fo <x your 7 of ad RNC QA Repeat first and second rows adding to the 
—_ lg mh The I ao XS \\ plain knitting-stitches until there are 12 
Spring light pean tics, Shon rd | style “~ eyelets, with 24 stitches on the needle. Knit 
York prices, which are much lower than plain to end of needle, turn, bind off until 
you ve seen anywhere in years. there are 12 sts. on left-hand needle and 
Apparel for men, women and children one st. on right-hand needle. This finishes 
e bigs 7 ; Mail the coupon or ~ one scallop. Repeat from Ist row. 
nd a pos or your copy 


But do it 
ut do it today. Stocking legs may be transformed into 


HARLES Wi TORES 212 Stores Blidg.| | * serviceable petticoat for a small child. 

LLIAM If they are sewed ther so that the 

G S inc. New York City! | snkie parts come at the waist, the hems 

MAIL THIS TODAY at the top of the stockings will form the 
THE ae WILLIAM STORES, 212 Stores Building, New York City : bottom of the skirt. 

92 i n : . 

Please me your new Free 1921 Spring and Summer Style Book ee \ win en veleaieaed ily if 
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Concerning Important Glands 
By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


Gas the discovery that certain glands 
the thyroid, ovary, suprarenal, and 
others farnish to the body a so-called ‘‘in- 
ternal secretion,” which has to do with 
very important functions of the human 
economy, it has become more or less of a 
fad among the medical profession to use 
the various gland extracts to supply defi- 
ciencies which occur. 

In many instances preparations of thy- 
roid, peptic, and other glands seem and 
probably are very useful. This will be 
true only when used in selected cases. 
There have been on the market for several 
years Ye containing one or many 
of such substances. . 

Recently a few doctors in America and 
Europe have successfuliy transplanted 

arts of glands from recently deceased 
teen beings or from living monkeys into 
the human subject, and a few of the cases 
so treated showed signs of rejuvenation. 
Whether this rejuvenation was actual or 
psychological remains to be seen. 

As is usual the patent medicine venders 
have seized upon this situation as an op- 
portunity to make money, and are now 
offering medicines containing gland ex- 
tracts which are supposed to renew. youth 
and prolong life. 

While in carefully diagnosed cases there 
are no doubt benefits to be had from the 
administration of such remedies, unless 
every phase of such a case is thoroughly 
understood the remedy may be worse than 
useless. It is much better to leave such 
matters to those who know the most about 
them (the doctors) and they know little 
enough about the vital processes of life. 

If wholesome living, wholesome exercise 
in the open air and a g y amount of 
mental and physical labor, together with 
sufficient properly cooked food to main- 
tain a proper balance, do not enable one 
to prolong his youthfulness I believe that 
the fountain of life will not be found this 
side of the grave. ~ 


Note: ‘The Surgeon General of the 


‘United States Public Health Service re- 


quests that the widest publicity be given 
to an appeal sent from this service to the 

ublic asking them not to buy or use horse- 

air shaving-brushes, it being the con- 
sensus of expert opinion that shaving-brush 
anthrax is only contracted when the brush 
is made of horse-hair. At its next session 
Congress will be asked to prohibit the use 
of horse-hair shaving-brushes. 

New York State Health News. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 

iven promptly and confidentially. Address, 
‘amily Doctor Department, this office. 


Bill: ‘‘To keep a neck 
like that clean would be 
some job.” Bert: ‘“‘And 
just think what a job it 
would be to take a pill.’’ 
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$1005°° Awarded in 


Colgate Photographic Contest 


ZI_JUNDREDS of boys and girls entered the Colgate Contest last 
October and from near and far sent in Kodak pictures of their local 
dealer’s Colgate window displays. 


Very interesting these pictures proved to be, although many windows 
displayed different Colgate products in addition to Ribbon Dental Cream, Shaving 
Soap, Talc Powders, Soap, and Face Creams—instead of using one product at a time 
to gain the greatest decorative value. 


The editors of St. Nicholas cheerfully undertook the task of judging 
the entries, and the result of their judgment, based on photographic values, is given in 
the following list of prize winners: 


Merle K. Ohle, Oakland, Cal. 


Wiles, South Bend, Ind. 
Sma Bare, Suony Broke (I 
Louis C. Moran, Lockport, N. Y. 











. New Yi 
Ti 


re, Md. 
Mass. 












































Wash. 
G.’s 
Minn. 


Morley, Chelsea, Mass. 
We regret that every contestant could not receive a mone 


First Prize, $100.00 
Vera Rogers, Saginaw, Mich. 
Second Prize, $50.00 
Cortland Griswold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third Prize, $25.00 


L. C. Gould, St. Charles, Mich. 
Fiden Detwiler, Hamihon, Ont. 


Lydia Ford, N 
John P. i 


evada, Mo. 
Manning, Highland Park, Mich. 


ohn A, Shipley, Baltimore, Md. 
Boren Cal 
Wm, Deaver, New York City — 


Lois Pi Sheridan, Ark. 
Derotie Richling, Labonen Pa. 
ty: 
Schard Lewin, Camden, N. J. 

larion L. Van Doren, Fremont, O. 

Ay Phila., Pa. 
enry Perlmutter, Philadelphia, ‘a. 
Perry Irwin, it. 
ae oles, Niece: Falle, N.Y 
Fzabeth D varian. New York City 


TOzD 








Pere 





W. C. Batler, jr., Washington, D.C. 


Norman B. Finch, Fremont, O. 


Charles Stewart, Ithaca, N, Y. 
Miller, Three Forks, Mont. 
George G. Chain, New Haven, Ct. 


Fourth Prize, $5.00 (101 Prize Winners) 
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prize, but we were 


glad to mail to each one a trial tube of the safe, sane, and delicious— 


COLGATE'S 


US Par, 


RIB 


BON DENTAL CREAM _ 


. waren 


























AUTO OWNERS 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the 
world. Made under our 
Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process 
that enables us to sell our 
tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out — Stone- 
Bruise—Rim Cut. 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 


to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process oy gece our amazing intro- 
ductery offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT. 110 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
J - PRICES 











Insyde Tyres 
Inner Armor for automobile tires. Used 
Beat or pinch  Poatuively prevent 
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Mr. Sinclair, Dealer In Insects. Dpt.16, Ocean Park, Calif. 


LOOK! Baby Chicks 1,000,000 


Z Parcels Post, postage PAID. Live arrival 
ranteed. 40 breeds of chicks, 4 bteeds ducklings. 
> Select and Exhibition grad es. FREE feed with each 


NABOD HATCHERIES — GAMBIER, O10 
BOYS AIR RIFLE 


Ta ted vtec 
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~The Country Bay and Girl” 


New and interesting information for Our Young 
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Winter Sports That Thrill—s, = warmer 


NE of the finest sports in the world! Do 

you know what it is? Ev erybody can 

enjoy it—boys, girls, mothers, fathers, 

sportsmen and poor. Inexpensive, pos- 
gible in most sections of the country, health- 
ful, wholesome—do you guess it? 


Skating and skating games! Skating is 


sport ae in itself, to keep average boys * 


and girls busy, and for the ambitious athletes 
there are splendid ice games. 

Hockey is so worshipped as the king of ice 
sports that in the large cities of Canada and 
of the northwestern part of this country, 
many professional hockey teams pay enor- 
mous salaries to their star players. These 
hockey players are rugged fellows, but even 
at that, many of them receive serious injuries. 

In some sections of the country, boys play 
&@ game which is quite similar to hockey, 
which furnishes the same thrills and offers 
the same kind of competition, and the equip- 
ment of which is vety inexpensive. The game 
has no name, except that it is incorrectl 
called “hockey.” In reality it is the old- 
fashioned “‘shinny” played on ice. 

Ice shinny requires twe goal lines, over 
which the puck must bedriven. The team 
that succeeds in driving the puck over the 
goal scores a credit. 

The puck is easily made. Cut up a limb 
of a tree about two inches in diameter into 
cross-sections about one and one-half inches 
thick. Several of these should be, kept on 
hand as they sometimes split. Neither blocks 
nor tin cans should be used as pucks, for they 
are apt to inflict injuries on the players. 

The shinny sticks are always a matter of 
pride to each boy. They can be made in the 
schoolroom by steaming and bending aabecy 
sticks. . This in itself is an interesting 
which ego manual training instructor will 

robably be glad to teach. Ask him. Most 
oe howew snare heer to make their sticks by 
cutting ich already have nice crooks 
on the me Such limbs are usuall 
near the trunk of the tree where 
growth has set in. 
u may want to wrap the curved portion 
of the stick with wire. Either wire 
that used in holding up stovepipe or baling 
wire is all right, and will prevent the stick 
from splintering. 

If you follow heen few hints, you ought to 
be able to start your hockey game wi.hout 
any financial outlay. 

In playing ice shinny you should hold 
firmly in mind the fact <a it can be made 
ro and dangerous by larger and more 
rec. players, and that these big fellows 

be careful not to hurt the smaller 

boys. Moreover, a one-sided game should be 

avoided, as the fundamental idea of games is 

to see who are the better layers. As soon as 

it is known that one side is considerably 

better than the other, the game should be 

stop: and new chosen. 

have found that it actually does not 

to allow a dirty player in the‘game, as 

is thinking more about Pp some 

opponent than he is about taking care of his 
legitimate duties. 

The players should be selected by having 
the two captains choose alterna tely The 
—— should be the best players. 

o start the pee place the puck in the 
mide of the fel. Then the two teams will 
line up in their respective territories, each 
team staying, at the start, in its defensive 
end of the field. 

The two eptaiin then “take off,’’ which is 
done as follows: Each stands to his cor- 
responding side of the puck and on his proper 
side of the center line. The two then simul- 
taneously touch their sticks to the ice, raise 
them up, and touch them together. This 
process is repeated until the sticks have been 
crossed three times. Then the captains are 
permitted to hit the puck as soon as pos- 
sible. The minute the puck skims over the 
ice, both sides dash in pursuit and endeavor 
to strike it toward the goal of their ad- 
versaries. There is considerable opportunity, 
therefore, for team-work o' order. 

Here are some principles, 
be worth while: Don’t allow the playe 
bunch at the center of the field on the “take 
off.” Scatter them all over your back area, 
so that when the puck comes back, just one 
of you to move over, stop it, and hit it 
back to the center. The front-line players 


found 
e rank 


should not all rush back, but should wait-until 
the back player returns the puck to them. 

Players can often hit the puck back or 
sidewise to an unguarded team-mate who 
can get a clear field or a good chance at a 
long shot. Watch for those op; 

Learn to stop the puck with your skates 
by allowing it to hit the side of skate 
blade. At the same tire kriock it in front 
so that you are the first one to get a good 
crack at it. 

By grasping the club at its thickest part, 
a player can often meet the puck in mid-air 
one _" of the puck; 

en a player gets possession 
about three or four fellows should skate along 
beside and. behind him as he advances it. 
When the opposition attempts to take it 
away from him, he can shoot it over to 
another member of his team who can con- 
tinue the attack. 

In case he misses shooting it to one of his 
own men, the fellow following can pick 
it right up. 

If, at any moment, the opposition bunches 
up on one side of the field, shoot the puck 
sidewise or a little backward to a man who is 
loose and can take a good long try at the 
For this very purpose, it is always to 
have two or three boys who do nothing except 
keep along the side lines and move up and 
down as the ball is advanced. 

Players should be clad as thinly as possible. 
The game is extremely exciting and very 
vigorous, and if the players have on Prawcd 
wraps, they will perspire too When 
they stop they will, unless they ad- 
ditional heavy clothing, catch bad and per- 
haps dangerous colds. 

There is one main thing to remember— 
play clean and hard and keep the game square 
from your own standpoint and the other 
fellows will do the same. 


[Continued on page 84] 


Success to the Stamp Collectors! 
By BILL BLOSS 


A collection of stamps pasted in a book with- 
out regard to er and arrangement be- 
comes a mere accumulation. Even the most 
desirable stamps can be made almost unsal- 
able, i y are mounted in a sli man- 
ner and mixed with an assortment of poor 
and undesirable copies. 
years ago, a stamp was a stamp, and 
little attention was paid to mounting or condi- 
tion. When our fathers made their stamp 
gt pe a stamp was just as good in torn 
“‘off-centered” condition as it was in fine 
condition. It needed only to show the de- 
sign. Today a collection of common stamps, 
if neatly ome | attractively arranged, will often 
command a high price. 

A stamp that is soiled, by having been 
handled with dirty fingers’ and having come 
in contact with an assortment of 
other things usually found in a 
soon loses its charm. Advan 


must be perforated on all sides, and 
sign must be evenly centered on the 
A collection of sauna tered stamps, with 
light cancellation, will apy @ much hand- 
somer appearance & page 
obliterated, poorly perforated specimens. 
A torn stamp, even though it appears well, 
is not desirable. Z 
Unused stamps should alw: we ge bw | 
gum on them, as when they are a 
post-office. Some foreign stamps, peaine 
from the warm countries, however, never 
have gum. ; % 
- Last, but not least,stampsmustbemounted | — 


neatly. 
_ 


“T am such a dub on skates, and my a 

for music is so inconceivably bly bad that, if I I.2 

should try to get a tune out of a i 

the instrument would not 

left the room. If a non person 

to skate he name Up cute De never can become « 
ter.’ a 


. Wilmer Atkinson's Autobiography. 
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 Bhipping weight about 180 pounds. 
‘euly $1 down, Balance $3.00 monthly. 
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SOLID OAK 


Living Room Suite 


HARTMAN’S Elegant 7-Piece Suite 


Brings 


Richly Upholstered Backs and Seats, Beautiful New Design 


Here is Hartman’s latest offering in Mission furniture. A new design in a 7-piece suite—elegant, mas- 
sive, made on graceful tapered lines. Both chairs and rockers have upholstered peed and backs. W t 
doubt the greatest bargain in Mission furniture. Sent for only $1 down and on 30 days’ 
free trial. Then, if not satisfied, send it back and we will elent e $1 and pay freight 


both ways. If you keep it, pay balance, only $3 monthly—over a year to pay. 


Take Over a Full Year to Pay 


This splendid suite consists of large Arm Rocker, Arm Chair, Sewing Rocker, 
Side Chair, Library Table, Tabourette and Book Blocks—all beautifully finished, 
Very massive ani well braced-very durable, Upholstered 
massive well braced — ve urable. 
er and chair seats and backs are Tiehly uphol. Seats and Backs 

ered in imitation Spanish brown leather, well padded for comfort. Rears of backs are also uphol- 
stered with same materialas front. Any way you look at them these chairs and rockers have a finished 
appearance. Chairs and table move easily because they are set on “domes of silence.” Rocker and 
Arm Chair about 86 inches high and have seats 19x19 inches. Backs 22 inches from seat. Sewing Rocker 
and Side Chair about 34 inches high, seats 16x16 inches, back 21 inches from seat. 


Extra | e 24x36 in. ain Cata gw ganas gmoney te: Aegeem tgcso boner sai ets 

ow ne ncengitcatoae stands FR EE The grea a HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 

a Paneled ends bockuhelf, “27 P2ge Catalog offers you § 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 3100 Chicago 
Siboarette top 10x10 inches. Height 1 tmeben. Geretins So mcean meat 6 =e 


Book Blocks e and heavy. Wecan’t say linoleum, stoves, watches 

h for this splendid set. Try it 30 days divaruuie: dishes, washing 
FREE. Shipped without delay (fully boxed, ines, ge i 

knocked down” to save freight) from aluminum ware, 
warehouse or factory in Indiana. gas engines 

arators, etc.—all on our easy Name 
Order No. 110CMA15. Price $39.95, Pay ponthly payment torms. 00 dave: Ea adress 
or letter brings it by return mail. 


ARTMAN fzcniturs, &.Campet.Ce: 1°" 
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These Dark Mornings 


P early and at it! A Radiolite, that 

/ tells time in the dark, is a conven- 
ience—and a necessity. _ First, while 
still in bed, to know the time without 
striking a match or putting on the light. 
Then around the barn where a flame is 
dangerous, ‘Then all the time till sun-up. 
Being an Ingersoll, a Radiolite works faith- 
fully all day and runs cheerfully through a whole 


lot of bumps that would put the ordinary watch 
out of business, : 

With sun-down the wonderful Radiolite dial 
goes to work again, Times you at the chores. 
Spends the evening with you. And goes to bed 
with you. 

Cost? Ten cents a year at the most. For the 
Radiolite dial costs only seventy-five cents or a 
dollar extra and is good for ten yearsata minimum. 

See the dealer with a Radiolite display. 


Rost. H. Incersoit & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 

















Waterbury 
Radiolite 


Small size; jeweled, 


$6.25 
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[The Country Boy and Girl 


“Thou Art the Boy!” 
I HAD missed three words in spelling and 








was told tostay after school. Bui—I 
dn’t mean to stay; and at dismissal time, up 
I got and out I marched with all the others. 

When I had been home a little while, father 
called me. ‘‘John,” he said, “ I want you to 
go on an errand for me, up to Elizur Tuttle's.”” 

Elizur Tuttle’s! Where the teacher board- 
ed! And she might get her eye upon me, and 
remember! Suppose she should speak of my 
misdoing right before the family? 

In all the world it would have been hard to 
find a more miserable boy than the one who 
crept up the hill o Elizur Tuttle’s. The hill 
was steep—I almost wished it would fall upon 
me. It wasshort, and I wished it were mileslong. 

. The teacher saw me and spoke pleasantly 
to me. Oh, how my conscience hurt then! 
Having given my message, I returned, but 
with a heavy heart. The teacher never re- 
membered, while I never forgot. Lead is a 
feather weight compared with a boy’s con- 
science when it says continually: ‘Thou art 
the boy!” G. W. T., California. 


Winter Sports That Thrill 
« (Continued from page 82] 


There are two other well-known ice games: 
“hog-train”.and ‘“‘crack tne whip.”” Both 
are played on the same principle and both 
are dangerous unless they are played out 
away from ‘the banks and away from the 
skaters. The fellows on the end of the whip 
are often forced to let loose, whereupon they 
go spinning through the air and are liable 
to be injured if they run into the bank or 
into other skatefs who, the chances are, are 
not watching them. 

. An excellent game is played in Northern 
Minnesota on the town skating rinks. The 
boys use a basket-ball and kick it with their 
skates. They play the game according to the 
rules observed in “‘shinny,’’ but no clubs are © 


Not more than fifteen should play on a 
side. Otherwise the players are apt to be- 

bunched, and then some one will 
fall down and be injured by the point of 
another's skate. 

Last year indoor baseball was played on 
ice in a number of cities, notably Cleveland, 
©. The regular rules were followed to the 
letter and the regulation indoor baseball was 
used. When played by expert baseball 
players who also are clever skaters, this 
makes probably the fastest sport known to 
athletics. 

Probably lots of you who read this story 
would like to know how to provide a place 
for skating. In mosi communities boys and 
girls have to walk some distance to get the 
advantages of. good skating and this should 
not be the case. Each and every town and 
community should provide a 
skating-rink for the boys and girls. 

A rink can be made very easily. 
frost comes, a suitable field should 
once. Levees must be graded, bu' 
not be more than a foot in height 
of ground is level. As soon 
weather comes, the field must be flooded 
that the water just covers its surface. 
soon as this water freezes, another inch or 
of water should be added, and this process 
should be continued several times until 
whole is level and smooth. The trouble 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 


Big Business for Boys and Girls 


E Fairfax Club, of Atchison county, Mo., 

had its beginning on March 1, 1920. There 
were forty boys and girls who had obtained 
bred gilts. Through the club manager and 
the county agent, notes were given at dif- 
ferent banks and the gilts were purchased 
from the best breeders in Northwest Missouri. 
When the club was organized, Atchison 
county boasted of forty-three breeders; but 
the number of persons raising purebred ‘hogs 
is now more than double, and most of these 
comme a breeders are boys and 


girls. 

In September, 1920, just six months after 
its organization, the club sold 209 hogs. The 
highest-priced litter brought $1,600, and the 
highest-priced individual $425, while the club 
members averaged a net profit of $150. You 
can’t afford not to belong to a club. 











A Boy’s Ambition 


The boys belonged to a hog-raising club. 
They were talking things over and comparing 
notes. One boy declared that he was most 
interested in the prizes that had been offered 
for the best hogs. ‘““They’re what I am after. 
Going to get ’em, too.” 

About that time's quiet sort of a chap spoke 
up: “I don’t care half so much about the 
rizes as I do about getting the best hogs. 
You may have the prizes, if I can have the 


ot, sounded fine, didn’t it? And you may 
set it down for a fact that the boy who cared 
so much more for the fine hogg than he did 
for the blue ribbons and the cash prizes is 
the one that wins the prizes too. For that’s 
the way to do it—get the good hogs, the 
prizes will take care of themselves. 

We may be dead certain that the boy whose 
heart is so set on growing good hogs is not 
going to stop there. He will leave his mark 
on everything he does. Not a lamb he grows, 
not a chick he raises but will have the same 
stamp of excellence upon it. His farm work 
in the fields will be done as well as he can do 
it, and the day will come when he will be 
looked up to as the best kind of farmer. 





Weekly Club Study for Bird Lovers 


[It is not necessary to send the answers 
to us. The questions are printed as helps 
to directors of Liberty Bell Bird Clubs] 


February 4. What birds nest in sand-banks? 
What birds nest in holes in trees? Describe 
the mocking-bird. What are the enemies of 
the winter birds? 

February 11. What bird builds the largest 
nest? What bird the smallest? Describe the 
chickadee. What bird is first to nest in the 
spring? ; 

February 18. Which is the brighter in color, 
the male or female? Why? Tell where the 
oriole, martin and scarlet tanager spend the 
winter. Describe the birds of prey. 

February 25. Describe the birds you have 
seen thismonth. What did you see them eat? 
What have you done for the birds this month? 
Tell something about a great naturalist. 




















The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it phon 
and your name will be enrolled and 

the club button and twen pues euiee 
sent you. If a two-color ite of 
Membership is on send twenty-five 
cents ,additional. o further member- 





her to 
have signed 5 pain. Have you? _ 


PLepcE: I desire to become a aleeeae 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
_ orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
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FREE 
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to win success ina 
musical career, 
Interesting, infor- 
mative, inspiring. 
Send today for 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
| The Country Boy and Girl i 


The Houses You Live In 
By ADELAIDE MUNROE 
Mitt boys and girls are so intent on big 








things t they a the little things. 
yy want to be fine and true and good and 
successful; but oneetile they forget to take 
care of that part of themselves in which all 
their hopes of success or failure dwell, They 
fi t their bodies. 
here is a vast difference between foolish 
vanity and decent care of our bodies, boys 
and cine Without the latter, we can never 
no matter how how hard we try or 
coor Adina clr dled sonata, And I am 
talking of the little things no-7,“not of the big 
principles that we must follow ia order to keep 
our bodies healthy and fit. 

We must not neglect to keep our skin, 
teeth, hair, hands and nails in good condition. 
Todo so, we need not spend any great amount 
of time or —. but we must care for them 
regularly. he skin must be kept free of 
eruptions dl ise res, the teeth must be 
white and clean, the hair soft and well sham- 
pooed (and here the boys have an advantage 
over the girls), the hands smooth and the 
nails clean and properly manicured. Unless 
we can achieve these things, we need not 
think that any number of nice clothes or good 
times can keep us from being frumps. 

The writer of this article Will give a little 
space each month to telling what is ‘‘the 
pro} care.” Meanwhile, boys and girls 

twenty-one years of age may write to 

the “Proper Care Editor” and ask anything 

on ha to know. Enclose a stamp for 
reply. 


Own Your Onn Livas 


{Answers to questions need not be sent 
to the Editor. All books mentioned or 
referred to belong in the library of every 
boy and girl. Start your library now.] 


1. Where can you read about Ulysses? 

2. Who wrote the book, ““Morte d’Arthur,” 
and what is it about? 

3. Who wrote “Ramona,” and why do boys 
and girls like to read it? 

4, Who was “David Copperfield”? 

5. You will enjoy Jack London's ‘‘The 
Call of the Wild.” 


* Big Sisters”’ Club 


The leader of-one of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
of Hampden county, Mass., has organized a 
7, kind of club known as the “Big Sisters” 

ub 

The club had its beginning among the girls 
who had already made good in the home eco- 
nomics and canning clubs, but the member- 
ship increased rapidly among other girls. 

he purpose is to help girls who have to 

care for little brothers or sisters under five 
years of age. Last summer a Red Cross 
nurse gave demonstrations on the care and 
Soca of children, and the girls learned how 

to eare properly for babies. They enjoy their 
club and find more pleasure in the babies 
they have ever found in dolls. 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 

dress, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
eent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 39,252; 538 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal a 10 cents. 


PLEDGE : I desire to become a member of 
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300 CANDLE POWER 


of the purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Nothing to wear 
out or get out of order. Simple. Safe. 
lute satisfaction guar 
Send for catalog showing lamps for 
every purpose; also special intro 
Guetory offer and cy prop- 
osition, Write F 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 

AMBO, in bak tm to make a mile in twenty 
minutes in his home-made yaw! Dinah, 
went half a mile against the tide in thirteen 
minutes, and returned in eight minutes. He 
claims that the tide was too strong for him, 
and wants the Regatta Committee to figure 
out what his record would have been for the 
mile had there been no tide. Can you tell him? 


Greek Cross Puzzle 


. 





The Greek cross, found on 

Assyrian tablets, on Egyp- 

tian and Persian monu- 

ments and on Etruscan 

pottery, on account of its 

symmetrical proportions, is 

susceptible of dissection 

and conversion into many 

other familiar forms and so is a favorite sub- 
ject with puzzle-makers. 

Let us take an elementary problem, for-ex- 


You, Too, Can Hear ! ample, and illustrate how the cross may be 


divided into only three pieces, which can 
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~_ tee 
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te © 
aa 


Inasmuch as 400,000 user’ have testi- tangle twi 
fied to the wonderful results obtained vache payee eee ee 
aos pe “Acousticon,”’ _ re per- 1 AS B : 
ectly safe in urging every deaf person, avage Beast He had to be out at his work— 
without a penny of expe d entirely . 
at our risk, to accept — | l + {000000 Puzzle but he didn’t have to sneeze and 
1921 Acousticon o- ons ee names of snufle very long, Fie took the jar of 
& 4 the little objects. Then . EAL 
Me Boe SE ee Cae add and subtract as in- af Y ple x2 
ast write that you are hard of hear- dicated, and the result- 
and will try the “‘Acoustieon.’’ The trial : ing letters will be the Cf O al U4 
will not cost you one cent, for we even pay Preys name of a beast 
delivery charges. oe Moi there Always made under this signature 
WARNING! There is no good reason why P . 
liberal trial offer aa. ote ott ee send ; : Goes This hotter and rubbed some inside and out- 
money for an jpstrument for the deaf until Here is an interesting grammatical puzzle: side his nostrils when he went to 
s improvements and Let the rich, great and noble 
pam yt ees Se ganact be dual Banquet in the festal halls 
the past. send for your free trial of the And pass the hours away 
PR mon ag = and convince yourself— = the fe og gare pm mit bee 
hen seek the poor man’s dreary home, 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. Whose very dingy walls 
1426 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. ¥. Proc!aim full well to all 
How low his rank and level. ned Renee eee 
Now, change just one letter in one single b 
word in the above stanza so as to make it a paper eye yeh 50¢, $2. 
different word, and thus change somewhat phe heen Bs 
the syntactical construction of the sentence, The Mentholatum Co, 
changing the moods and tenses of verbs, turn- : Buffalo, N. Y. 
ing verbs into nouns and adjectives into ad- Wichita, Kans. B 








sane 
PLE 


verbs, etc., and so make the stanza take on 
quite a different meaning from that which it 
now has, and all by the substitution of one 
letter in a-single word. 


z 
E 





Succinct Repartee 


Mr. Washington Johnson, when he came 
home a few hours late for the evening meal 
and found the larder as empty as his stomach, 
asked the good wife: ‘‘What time am it, and 
where am the cold chicken?”’ 

The question naturally calls for two replies, 
but Mrs. Johnson was not in the humor for a 
protracted conversation so she uttered one 
“word, which answered both of his questions. 
What was the word? 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES Have Cozy Rooms 


yrmnaet in the gods is > pen Senaing F or 20c a Day 
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sled, smoke, smile, soil, sing, singe, skin, sin, nish 
snow, saw, sow, snowed, soiled, sill, mill, fy ed completely for only 20c aday. 
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A piping puzzle: The Fi Hii} Every one of ite 128 pages 
diagram shows how df 7 165) | omens Sates inter- 
the three householders ae | — Write = —T 
laid thelr pipes togive a mil now. * 
each connection wit eae. 4 
all three wells. The in- | | @2S0HTER Latkiz Co Inc. 
nious fellow on the Desk FFJ-221 Buffalo, N. Y¥. |. 
t-hand side solved ——————— 
the puzzle by laying 
j nag of a one Spar 
neighbor’s house. 
MOVIE MACHINE GIVEN ++ Rather a cheeky proceeding, but not offend- 
H Ea Have Your Own “Movie” ing the Plumbers’ Union, which said that no 
AE 4 moving pipes should cross. 
4 | Apuzzling herd: The herd consisted of fifty- 
ee ores, eo: eee Seine eight. T 
first son took two his wife six. 



































THE FARM JOURNAL 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been 
bequeathed to the world by the passing centuries, 
but it remained for the Victrola to perform a simi- 


lar service for music. 


Se icin Sechiedd dhe chiiblon tite elles bothsieane 
and musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is 
forever stilled, but that of Caruso will live through all 
the ages.» The greatest artists of the present genera- 
tion have recorded their art for the Victrola, and so 
established the enduring evidence of their greatness. 

There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. Write 
to us for catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 





FREE RDA 


We ship the famous Oliver Typewriter 
— brand new-— direct from the factory 
to you for free trial. 


If you want to own it, pay us at the 
rate of $4 per month. Or return it. You 
are your own salesman and save $36 this 
new way. Before our direct-to-you plan 
the Oliver price was $100, now it is $64. 
All the saving comes from our economical 
distribution. Write for details of plan 

and our new »book, 
“The Typewriter on 
the Farm.” Then you 
may have an Oliver 
for & days free trial. 
Write today for details. 


The OLIVER Tipewritér Ganeny 








3022 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Hi. 
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A Fair Captive 
{Continued from page 57] 


she stumbled, but she said no word. Jona- 
than, however, watched her closely, and began 
to increase his assistance to which she offered 
no objection. 

Nothing, indeed, but his experience en- 
abled them to hold their course. But the 
landmarks became more numerous and more 
familiar as the two proceeded, and brought 
them at length to a valley and the cabin. 

Suddenly, out of the shifting mist before 
them, had come the little building. The man 
threw open the door, and a roly-poly black 
form shot from the interior, careening full 
tilt against his legs, and brushing against the 
girl’s skirts as she drew back in alarm. 

“Hi, Jackie!” Jonathan cried, making a 
playful grab. 

The thing eluded him, and darted joyfully 
back whence it had come. 

“That’s Jackie,”’ he explained. 
partner. You'll like Jackie.” 

“Was it a bear?’’ she asked. 

“Tt was—a little one. I got him last sum- 
mer on a fishing-trip. We've chummed to- 
gether ever since.” 

He. strode across the cabin, which was 
filled with the early darkness of late autumn, 
and touched a match to the wick of an oil- 
lamp hanging against the wall. As he turned 
toward her again, the words he had intended 
to say died on his lips. A look of amazement 
ae his face for an instant and was gone, 

gz place to a look of such furious 
ond | a that the girl recoiled, frightened 
his eyes and the distorted, knotted muscles 
of his face. 

“Look,” he said, pointing to the floor and 
a cabinet on the The floor was littered, 
the cabinet broken open. ‘Take a good look, 
Miss Hannon,” he eriéd in fury, “it is a rare 
sight. You are viewing the work of a moun- 
Lg omg who has no call on man’s mercy. 

I knew some one was pilf a 
Now he’s broken my cache stolen my 


food.”’ 

He ste to the cabinet. 

9 left for a trip to the settlements— 
that was thoughtful 2 SS So 
settlements! It will be » = a we see 
them again, bah “ He Bagong 
shortly. The little bear caught eye. 
“Well, if it comes to the worst, there’ sJackin® 
nae wouldn’t eat him!’ Her voice was 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘Wait until a 
week from now!” 

“But he’s your partner.” 

“When men are starving they are said to 
turn —— 

ou can eat me. You’re just as 
hoerid a. thought you were.’ 
_ sae nae ee Seay ae Rnenee 98 5 Sener 


*"Bhe checked ja Se: 
going to say suc 

“T forgot. No I didn’t, but I don’t care. % 

“You're a great big boy.” 

“You're a pretty little girl.” 

“Oh-oh-oh, you're awful!’’ 

‘Awful what?” 

Bee gy ed I guess. Now where’s my 
room in this big house of yours?” 

“The best there is.’’ 


chamber, I suppose?” 
i it spare enough. You won’t 
find it much like Judge Hannon’s sleeping 


quarters.”’ 

She paused. ‘“This storm will worry father, 
won't it?” she said. 

“Tt would if he knew you had taken to the 
woods, but he doesn’t know. I almost wish 
oe did. There might be more hope for us 
t n.”” 

“Ts it really so bad as that?” 

“Tt is about as bad as it could be.” i 

“But it’s so early in the season and this is 
almost the first storm we have had.” 

“In reality, the storm is late. It has held 
off and held off, po now that it has come it 
is going to be a rip 

of it it weren’t Foe pote you could get to the 
settlements, couldn’t you? 

““Perhaps—after it clears; but I hope you 
won't take it amiss if I sa I had rather things 
should be as they are. count myself for- 
tunate. Indeed, I do. : 

“Is there a oo a she smiled. 

“Yes,” he answered gravely, “when you 


look like that.” 

For reason her face sobered. 

E dent think Tener see o aaa like 
you before,” she said though “T 
should not have liked any one else to say 


She was so absorbed in trying to explain t¢ 


“He’s my 


“You weren't 


’ 
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-ward him, regardless of the 


herself the reason for her lack of resentment 
at what Jonathan said to her that she did 
not notice what she herself was saying, how 

she was giving herself away. Jonathan, for 
his part, manfully refrained from pressing his 


. advantage. 


That night the thief pee had broken Jona- 
than Wales’s cache di n Little Hog’s Back. 
He had been caught oy "the storm, lost his 
way, and Providence had meted out judg- 
ment. Two. timber inspectors, seeking the 
shelter of his cabin, came upon him within 
half a mile of his own door-sill, and heard his 
confession: He had not anticipated the 
storm, he was afraid the man he had robbed 
would be unable to reach the settlements be- 
fore the supplies gave out. As to the stolen 
provisions, he had long before discarded them 
along the trail. 

When he was dead, the men pushed on 
alone, having blazed the spot where they left 
his body. 

In the cabin circumstances were fast ad- 
vancing to their climax, for the food was 
exhausted and there was no relief in sight. 

@‘ Well?” queried Jonathan Wales. 

The girl leaned over the table, and placed 
a hand on his. 

‘Don’t kill him, dear,”’ she pleaded. 

“T don’t want to,”’ he said, ‘‘but he’s only 
a bear, Geneva, and we must live.” 

“Not yet. Wait a little.” 

“That’s what you said this morning. We 
mustn’t wait too long.”’ 

‘This storm can’t last forever.’’ 

“Tt has lasted so long already that I may 
not be able to break through. At best, it will 
take several days to reach the settlement and 
return. If I should fail—well, it’s you I am 
thinking of more than myself. It’s the 
thought of you that makes me afraid.” 

“TI wish you would stop thinking of me, 
John. gd 

“T couldn't possibly—I’ ve thought of you 
a great deal ever since that first day.’ 

She dropped her eyes. “I-—I didn’t mean 
it in that way.” 

‘Don’t you know you haven’t any business 
to love me?”’ 

“I never said I loved you.’ 

‘And I never said I nag you, but I do— 
there’s no use quibbling. What are we going 
to do about it?” 

‘‘Why—why we'll just love each other, 
John.” 

‘‘And I suppose you think your father will 
love us both. He won’t take kindly to a trap- 
ping man, Geneva, and I don’t blame him. 
If I were in his place, I wouldn’t want my 
daughter to marry a man with three pairs of 
shirts and as many of socks.” 

“Marry? Are we going to be married, 
John?”’ 

“T suppose so—that is, I mean it’s the usual 
thing when two people love each other, isn’t 


“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

“Then what in heaven’s name had you 
thought of!’’ 

“ITI just thought we would love’ each 
other.” 

“And so we will, I hope, even if we are 
married. But we must go on living in order 
to go on loving, you know; and the little bear 


must help us.”’ 
“Not by his death, John. See how thin 


sthe little fellow is getting. He’s' so pathetic! 


It’s as though he knew. You like him; and 
he’s your partner.” 

“You’re a queer girl. Do you mean to say 
that when you are getting thin, yourself, and 
beginning to know what real hunger i is, you 
prefer to go on as We are rather than to 
sacrifice Jackie?” 

She nodded. He began to talk about somé- 
thing else because he knew that he could not 
promise to save the bear. 

That night he waliod until he felt certain 


" that the girl must be asleep. Then he took 


the little animal by its collar and slipped 
quietly out into the snow-lit darkness, Her 
very solicitude for the bear had made his task 
harder. Instead of using his revolver, he was 
now forced to use the silent working knife. 


“Jackie,” he said, “forgive me. It’s for 
her, or I wouldn’t do it!” 
In the very- act of lifting his knife, he 


ped, panic-striken. A soft voice was call- 


ing 
“John!’’ 
He groaned aloud. 
“John! 
He could see the girl standing in the lighted 
doorway, hugging her thin wraps closely 
about her. 
Coming, Geneva. What is it?” 
Where’ s Jackie?”’ - 
‘“He—he’s out here with me.” 
“Jonathan Wales!” she — run 
snow ay her 
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BACH package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so easy that 
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pleasure in writing. 


You'll appreciate the prac- 
tical features of your Conklin 


You farm with modern 
methods—why not write with 
a Conklin? You'll like its 
handy convenience—no hunt- 
ing up old pens and inkwells. 
You'll doa neater job too, for 
your Conklin will write with- 
out a scratch, stutter or blot. 
You’)! get an entirely new 


itin 
| 








—the gold Crescent filler that 
fills the pen full at one push 
of a finger; the few simple 
sturdy parts; the dependable 
performance; the years of 
service, 


The next time you're in 
town look up a Conklin dealer. 


Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain 
Pens are sold by stationers, drug- 
gists, jewelers and general depart- 
ment stores. Uniformly priced $2.50 
and up—50c additional in Canada. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MBG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 





any woman can dye all articles of wool, 


silk, cotton, 


linen, or mixed goods, 





Beware! Poor dye streaks, spots, 
fades, and ruins your material by giv- 
ing it a “dyed-look.” Buy “Diamond 
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Saw, flying garments. “What are you 
oing ” 

He had managed to drop his knife in the 
snow, but the whole scene stam him with 
undeniable guilt, and the little beast was 
struggling desperately to escape the — 
grasp upon its collar. She stooped down an 
clasped the warm, furry body against her. 

**Were you doing it for = John?”’ 


““Yes,’”’ he answered simp’ 
She jeaned swiftly em dO he felt the 
warmth of her lips on his—then ‘she was gone. 
* _~ _— sounded from or on ey 
side of the mountain—another, and another. 
3 © ° + 

ood— He hallooed in answer, repeating the hal- 
H You know the quality loos at intervals, until at last two men ap- 
S — — heey a him — the 
° ° rifts. ey took off their we shoes 

And now a F ord tire at a price every at oe. eee i =<. we. Loy — 

: was briefly to ““Miss Hannon e ca 

motorist can pay. She came without hesitation, as though 
expecting the summons; and he recounted 


Ove ; 7 st ch quietly what had happened. The men lis- 
Made rsize to give It still greater tened respectfully, as men accustomed to the 


1 beca ; d— trange aries of the woods. 
life use it better bears the loa f “T think we can all break out together” 


one of the men said. “But meanwhile you 


The Raised Tread that i the will be glad for something to eat.” 
’ grips 
muddy, country road— +ees 


Judge — rpse te nome interest — 
The De read strange, somewhat unfami emotions e 
pressed T ? that pro — yee face oReautih a. BF se 
> - ~ vé - aughter o is was au indeed—a 
vides against skidding on the slippery Hannon worthy of her line.* He had never 
ity street— before been quite so conscious of the smooth / 
city — and the lustrous ag 4 pe ay 
“So you want to marry ” he exclaim 
i ; } “Yes, dad.” 
The Ribbed Sides which protect “hat her : 
“He ca imself a trapping man, and says 
against rut wear. that if he were in your place he wouldn't 
think much of such a—such a—”’ 


i us “TJ-y-m, son-in-law, I I 
Wah these unbeatable features, plas ©, U-om, qurieier, 1 meee! er 


known Hood quality, at approxi- English?” 
the seta pany. “Can he talk English!” The shapely head 


mately $22.50, this new style Hood went up proudly. 


‘Plenty of these trapping fellows can’t— 


for F ords is far and away the best tire at least not so you would recognize it.” 


“Well, John can. He’s been to college, and 
buy for the small car-owner today. | he’s taught school—and he's just as good as— 


as — amagaee oh . Why did 
Ti . : j “Yes—yes, no harm meant. idn’t 
’ “T didn’t they were important.”’ 
the Hood dealer $s place. “Oh, you —- You say he’s a college 
man?” 
e C t I “Yes.”’ 
More Miles Make Them : “Then ag ta Pan ot eeteeneee. is 
e up to this ki usiness for?”’ 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTSCO. Inc. ‘ Ww at jkind aa business? : Savin your 
aughter from destruction oO 
Watertown, Mass. you would feel a little gratitude.” 
“So I do.”” He smiled, much as on oc- 
casion she could smile. ‘I didn’t mean that 


exactly. You must know that men who trap 
for a living aren’t usually college graduates; 


and really, I do have some interest in the 
matter.”’ 

“I know you do, dad. I guess I’m pretty 
thoughtless and selfish. I wish I were more 
like John.” 

“Hump hl’ 

i eens t do. You'll wish so, too, when you 

Im 


“Can he buy ron squirrel-skin coats?” 

“Now you’re being mean ain. You can 
be just as mean asI can. I don’t care if he 

Send { Ss Your Dull can’t—we can just go out in the woods by 
our cabin and get all the squirrel skins we 


Clipper P lates ae than you want, maybe. Didn’t he 


od like teaching?’’ 

of Any Kind or Make. We ran He likes what he’ a Belew ‘He - 
make more money at it, and he’s free. e 

SharpenThem to Cut Like New says half the men in the country would be 

doing something of the kind, if they did what 

they really wanted to and didn’t care what 

people would say.’ 

“He isn’t far wrong there. Actually, this 
John of yours seems quite an intelligent fellow. 

I could name*something like a score of men 
.| Tight now who would like to throw up the 
sponge and hike it back te the farm, but for 
one reason or another they keep to the same 
old rut. John’s settled up for life in 
chosen profession of his, I suppose?’’ 

“Oh dear, I almost wish I hadn’t come to 
see you at all. It’s just as honorable a profes- 
sion as your old law I guess!’ e 

“It all depends on the man. But come ~ 

“now, seriously, doesn’t he have any ‘ 
giving it up? It’s rather natural, you know, 
that I should like to see my. a 

in something a little more to my fancy. 

rather sudden.”’ 
Preacne 

Baten d i, she whispered, “‘he’ een to 
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Loan Money on Stored Grain 
[Continued from page 22] 


under the Department of Agriculture by 
the best talent obtainable full information 
from all the markets of the world, forei 
and domestic. This information should 
tabulated, summarized, and made avail- 
able at et ge intervals—daily, bi-week- 
ly or weekly. It should be posted at the 
post-offices or printed in certain publi- 
cations.so that the producers may be as 
fully informed regarding the condition of 
the selling market as the buyers and dis- 
tributors are now informed regarding the 
condition of the buying market. The col- 
lection and dissemination of these facts 
will tend to avoid wide fluctuations in the 
market, and make it possible for the pro- 
ducer to deal with the buyer on an equal 
basis in the disposition of his products. 
Why should not the government’s activities 
along these lines be greatly enlarged so that 
the producer will have the same character 
and class of information that is available 
to the buyers and distributors? The pro- 
ducer is at a serious disadvantage when he 
does not know the conditions surrounding 
the consumption of his product. Yet these 
facts are in the ssion of the great 
buyers and distributors of agricultural 
commodities. 


Advocates Collective Buying 


There is no doubt that farmers could buy 
collectively certain staple commodities 
with advantage to themselves. But there 
are many things which they can not buy to 
advantage cooperatively, especially where 
the question of individual taste is involved, 
such as clothing for men and women. The 
great question is whether farmers will be 
better served by collective buying, taking 
all the risks involved, than by the present 
a which involves paying a profit to 
those who undertake the risks. Some of 
the cleverest distributors and merchants 

large and small, now find themselves faced 
with great losses on account of bad judg- 
ment in purchasing. 

Care must be taken either in collective 
marketing or in collective buying that the 
power which would come into the hands of 
agencies established for these purposes is 
not abused. I believe that what farmers 
are striving for is not an advantage, but 
merely that they shall receive the full 
benefit of the results of their labor. That 
they are entitled to this, all honest men 
must agree. Collective buying ought to 
be confined, at least. for the time being, to 
the staples. Doubtless the question of 
collective buying has come more to the 
front recently owing to the high prices and 
wide fluctuations that have prevailed. Be- 
fore farmers attempt collective buying, 
they must consider what they are endeav- 
oring to replace, or whether they will really 
save anything by it. 


Organization Needed 


My investigations have led me to the 
conclusion that a farmer at present gets 
less results for his labor than any other 
member of the community. From this 
statement, I would except only the great 
teaching fraternity, and in that I include 
both educational and religious teachers. 

In closing, let me say that in working 
for a solution of this most important mat- 
ter, we shall not find it either in an Alad- 
din’s lamp or in any form of legerdemain. 
The only legislation needed will be that 
which grants farmers an equal opportunity 
by opening wide all avenues of marketing, 
and of cooperative effort. . 

The great difficulty heretofore, it seems 
to me, has been the fact that farmers have 
not been able to organize properly. But 


% my -contact with the movement for the 


improvement of icultural conditions, 
convinced me that <here has been de- 
oped ‘the type of men that can success- 


direct farmers in their 
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What King Albert = 
Learned from an 
American Engineer 


King Albert of Belgium—in the nA Be 
cab window—drove the Twentieth B 
Century Limited engine part of the UGE HIE 
way between Toledo and Elkhart. 


similfon 


“The Watch of Railroad Accura 


As they approached Elkhart, Engineer J. A. Lux 
—in the gangway—pulled out his watch. His Ma- 
jesty consulted his, and they compared time. After 
one look, *‘What watch do you carry?’’ asked 
King Albert. ‘‘A Hamilton,’’ answered Lux. ‘Is 
it a good one? ** inquired His Majesty. ‘“Well, I’ve 
run trains by it for 25 years,’” said Engineer J. A. Lux. 

Before leaving America, King Albert, through the 
State Department at Washington, bought a Hamilton. 

Watches so accurate that engineers run the crack 
trains by them are watches that kings will buy. 

There are many Hamilton models to choose from 
at your jeweler’s. Prices range from $40 to $200. 
Movements alone, $22 (in Canada $27) and up. 

Send for *“The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet about 


the manufacture and care of fine watches. The different 
Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa: 
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A, Harry Paleon, Campoo, Cali. auve: “Farm making $20.00 a day soo I got my 
t for yourself and neighbors with this powerful one-man saw. Pays for itself 
a few weeks’ time. Many Wade owners make $200 to $400 a month, 
Saws 25 to 40 Cords a Day Real One-Man Gasoline Saw 
Saws i te foota Wade is the lightest, stro t line 
Bipuie Gtictotenced. jorinade” One mai eau mone anys 
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Piveidglteniocat Mts oe 


When you deal with Baldwin you 
have the advantage of a third of a 
century’s experience in producing 
Strawberry Plants. That experience 
costs you nothing. It cost Baldwin 
years of toil; it’s the measure of 
Service and satisfaction you get 


4 with every purchase you make from 


BALDWIN 


The best book ever issued on the 
rowing of plants is now ready 
or you. One of 100,000 is yours for 
the asking. It gives you information 
on berry culture in a concise, prac- 
tical form. It tells you how to get 
the biggest crop of the most delicious 
and finest fruit. No grower of berries 
can fail to appreciate the points of 
real value to be gleaned m this 
book. Baldwin’s experience of more 
than thirty years, and Baldwin’s 
supremacy in the berry plant field, 
assures you success. Grow berries 
for the home and for the market— 
profitable to yourself and of service 
to humanity. 


Baldwin’s Arctic 


We have made a lot of changes 
and improvements in our big plant 
business; but we have never wanted 
to change the policy of square 
dealing on which our business was 

lished over thirty years ; 
An honest, live-and-let-live policy 
through which we hope to hand 
down to our growing-up sons as 
untarnished a name and reputation 
as was handed down to us. We 
treat every order received from you 
just as we would treat you person- 
ally if you drove to our packing 


#1 house for your plants. 


4 to know about Berry Plants before 


he buys. Saveaday. Write tonight. 


O. A. D. BALDWIN 
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Spray and Make Orchard Pay 


{Continued from page 66] 


ground. No tests were made on the con- 
trol of any fungous diseases or any insect 
infection other than the control of the 
codling-moth. ‘The moth is the only insect 
infection found in this orchard. 

“In my work as horticultural inspector 
prior to my work as county agent, I ‘had 
opportunity of cooperative work -with 
apple growers in all of the apple-growing 
sections of the county. My experience 
with the dust machine in control of 
fungous diseases, apple scab in particular, 
was not so satisfactory as the liquid spray. 
As we have no commercial peach-growing 
sections in the county, I am unable to say 
what efficiency might be obtained with 
the dust spray in control of peach diseases 
such as. brown rot, mildew and California 
peach-blight.” 


Dusting Peaches in New Jersey 


In regard to dusting fruit trees, we only 
use dust on our peaches, and it is very 
satisfactory as far as the control of insects 
and diseases is concerned. We consider 
the results as good as, but no better than, 
with water as a carrier of spray material. 
The cost of material is much more than 
with water, but the application comes 
when we are very busy and we save in 
labor about what the extra cost of material 


amounts to. 

New Jersey. Howard F, DeCou. 

In regard to the satisfaction of dusting, 
I find it very efficient and satisfactory. It 
has given me in return wonderful results, 
as I have not noticed peach scab since I 
have used the machine. This year has 
been my first experience with one, but 
still expect to continue with it next year. 

New Jersey. Henry Measly. 


Experiment Station Tests 


Oregon Experiment ‘Station reports that 
dusting, if done right, will control scab and 
codling-moth ‘on apples in the Hood River 
valley. One difficulty in that section is 
continual wind, which prevents good work; 
under such conditions dusting was a fail- 
ure. Dusting does not control anthrac- 
nose, mildew, leaf-roller and aphids, and 
therefore the Oregon Station thinks dusting 
inadvisable, at least until dust materials 
are produced to fight those pests. Dusting 
controlled calyx worms in Oregon tests. 

The Maine Department of Agriculture 
reports success with dusting on quite a 
few Maine fruit farms. New York grow- 
ers are using dust; in fact, there are users 
of dust all over the country. 

That is one good measure of the value 
of dusting. Some of the fruit growers dust 
their trees at night, so that the dust will 
stick better to the damp leaves. 

Not all the good letters we received 
could be used. But the Orchard Editor 
has read all of them and digested them, 
which strengthens his belief that in a few 
years dusting will be accepted as a good 
practise by all fruit growers. 


Small Fruits and Garden 
[Continued from page 28] 


blossom stems, fewer runners made their 
appearance. 

_ From this-bed in July we picked eleven 
and one-half _ boxes; August, fifty-five 
pint boxes; tember, fifty pint boxes; 
October, forty-five pint boxes; total, 16114 
pint boxes. From another bed of the same 
variety that was set out June 5, with the 
rows 20 x 18 inches, we picked seventy-five 
pint boxes of as nice fruit as any one could 
wish for. Another bed, same variety, 
same distance between rows as last men- 


tioned, was set August 1. We picked |. 
several quarts of very large bern of hgh 
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mail to you 

In this catalog we de- 
scribe accurately the 
sturdy - growing varieties that 
have helped us build one of the 
largest seed and nursery busi- 
nesses in the world. For 67 years 
we have. listed only the strains 
that we were sure deserved our 
support. S & H seeds and nursery 
stock will surely please you, 
however critical you are. 


Write—TONIGHT—for your copy of 
this interesting, well-illustrated catalog. 














“Dingee 
best for 70 years. Safe delivery 
. & 


Our‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 
for 1921, It’s FREE. 


Tilustrates wonderful ** Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It's more 
it’s the lifetime sxpasrence of the and 


wat te eg culture for the axustenr, Off ‘500 varieties F Roses 
ie . ers 
oth " ibs and grow 
them. Taition limited, Bae teken 1850. 70 Sreokiee. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 212, West Grove, Pa. 








A WORTH 
Forvegetable growers ard all 





‘for 1921 


lovers of flowers. 

the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get 
fit of the experience of the oldest catalog house 
and Samet enews of Asters in America. For 72 
— the g authority on vegetable, flower and 

lants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 green- 
houses. acres - 























Grew in Minnesota 








NOTHER apple tree that has a place 
in the Hall of Fame (last month the 
Orchard Editor told about the first trees 
of York Imperial and Rome Beauty 
varieties) is the Wealthy, originated in 
Minnesota in 1864, by Peter Gideon. 
Above is a memorial erected to his memory 
in 1912 by Minnesota fruit growers. The 
tablet states: ah. 5 
“This tablet commemorates Peter M. 
Gideon, who grew the original Wealthy 
apple tree from seed on this his homestead 
in 1864. Erected by the Native Sons of 
Minnesota, June, 1912.” 

The homestead where this tree grew is 
near Excelsior, Minn. The first tree grew 
from seed of the Cherry Crab, which were 
obtained from Albert Emerson, Bangor, 
Me. The Wealthy apple is an extremely 
hardy variety, and has done more than 
any other variety to make apple growing 
profitable in far Northern states. The 
name “Wealthy” came from Mr. Gideon’s 
wife, Mrs. Wealthy Gideon. 

It is told of Mr. Gideon that children 
thronged his place, and he gave them ap- 

les. If a boy was found stealing apples 
rom his trees, Mr. Gideon would reprove 
him gently, fill the boy’s pockets with 
apples and send him home with an ad- 
monition to plant the seeds. 

The Wealthy apple has gained fame 


——— 
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abroad. It is listed by all the leading 
nurserymen. Said W Elliott: when 
the tablet was erected: “I saw the first 


peck of apples that was exhibited from the 
original Wealthy tree, and at that time 
thought it was the most beautiful apple I 
had ever seen, and today I say it is the 
most attractive, best-flavored and most 
profitable apple in Minnesota.” And that 
is still true. 


agdsrea@ 2% 


ii 


: The original apple tree of every a’ 

' variety deserves a place in the Hall o 
Fame. There should be a memorial erected 
to every such tree and its originator. 
Later, the Orchard Editor will tell of 
other varieties. Let’s hear from Our Folks 
as to varieties they like best. M.G. K. 


—_——@—_—_ 


“Obviously, the new kind of ballot is 
' furnished to the voter, not to enable him 
to vote for his choice, but really to make 
_ his vote more or less of a farce.” 
Wilmer Atkinson’s Autobiography. 
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Dwarf Apple Trees 


_ Dwarf apples are O. K. for the man who 
wants fruit in a hurry. But the trees are 
_ more expensive and more trees are n: 

' tothe acre. The yield per tree is less than 
' for standard trees, but the acre yield is 
_ hot so much reduced as you might expect. 
_ If dwarf trees are set too low, the scions 
will throw ser age and the trees will no 
s arfs. You have to keep these 


_ Toots cut off. ; 

__ The best proposition is to use dwarf 
_ trees for fillers, to bear before the standard 
trees are old enough. The dwarfs have to 
peat cut shen other trees begin to 
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a bumper crop 


A Planet Jr. makes the difference between poor 
crops and a big yield of tender, luscious vegetables. 


Thorough cultivation at the proper time 
makes the plants grow larger and pro- 
duce more heavily. It causes a quick 
development that means fine flavor 
and quality. . 


For the right sort of culti- 
vation to bring more and 
better vegetables, use a 
Planet Jr. 


seeder and a wheel hoe. 


S. L. Allen & Co., 
Box 1107J 


Make your garden yield 









No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double and Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
. does everything that can be done by a 
Its all-around 
usefulness in a large garden is un- 
equalled by any other implement. 


Inc., 


Philadelphia 
Write today for our 72-page, free, illus- 
trated catalog, describing Seeders, Wheel 
Hoes, Horse Hoes, Riding Cultivators, 
and many other farm and garden im- 
plements, together with 
practical suggestions 





















































Blooms in 8 to 4 
JAPAN IRIS, new | 
DIENER TOMATO, 

and beautiful as an 
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seeds, bulbs, 

















_ ‘The man with a small acreage can well 
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fford to buy dwarfs. I have seen several 
orchards. CL, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co. Box 101 New Albany 
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All live stock thrive on this 
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HONEST 


GREGORY'S 22t52 


Special Sweet Corn Offer 
3 Packets of the Best for 25c 


VERY home and market dener 
should plant Gregory’s early, inter- 
mediate and late Golden Sweet Corn 
this year. three leading varieties 
are Bantam Evergreen, w is Golden 
Bantam crossed with Stowell’s Ever- 
green, producing ears 7 to 9 inches, 12 
to 14 rows. Its quality is hard to beat. 
Charlevoix fs another deli yellow 
grain corn; ears about —— of sweet, 
rich, nutlike favor. Our n Bantam, 
thirdin this assortment, is of excellent 
flavor and a great favorite. 

Don"t miss this opportunity ; one gen- 
erous of each of these dable 
varieties of den Sweet Corn for26 cts., 
postpaid. Send coin or stamps today. 


Our 1921 Catalog Free 


With this offer we send oar 1921 cata- 
log free. vos standard as weil as 
8 

cu 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Ketablished im 
401 El i, Maricend, Mae 





you ‘customer, 
Sar 
15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 2c. 65 varicteainalls meth $2. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this papes. 


SEND 10 
Ve ) 
ccive 





Hoffman’s Outs — Corn 


Clovers—At lower prices than —— years. Fee. 

man’s Clovers maintain highest standards of 

ae tion. New- 
native seed. Mls please you or no wale 

—Hardiest western-grown American 

seed. Insures successful stands, 2 other strains. Com- 

plete instructions free. 
Seed Oats—6 kinds. One a genuine “side” or 

fthorse-mane” oate. Wonderful Bright, 

, sound seed from certified weighs 45 

Ibs. to seed has bagi All six kinds are réliable yielders. 





ional 


New 1921 Catalog—Free 


with samples. Write today—mention this ad. 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Ordering Garden Seeds 


By F. A. MERRILL 


NLY those crops that can be used in 

the home or sold in the neighboring 
markets should be grown. Too many 
varieties of any vegetable should not be 
grown; only the best and most popular 
varieties should be chosen. 

All seeds of the same kind look very 
much alike, but all such seeds donot produce 
equally good ts. The den must 
be planted with the best seed obtainable. 
Good seeds have been selected by seed 
growers from plants that have proved 
their producing qualities. Sometimes it 
takes years and years to grow good seed. 
Tlie tresding of pure seed is done by men 
who spend all their time at this work and 
who have become very efficient through 
years of study and experience. It always 
pays to buy the best seeds. 

Seed should be bought by varieties. Do 
} not buy sitnply beet seed; buy a certain 

variety Mae beets that will meet your needs, 
as Crosby’s tian or Early Eclipse. 
In order to buy intelligently, it is nece: 
to know the characteristics of the plant 
and the varieties used. The returns from 
the garden will be much greater if selected 
varieties are chosen that are known to do 
well in the home environment: Study the 
catalogs. The following named 
varieties of the more common vegetables 
are satisfactory for most home gardens: 
set foe stri bush: Green — 
Bountiful, Stringless Refugee. Woe padded 
—Wardwell’s Kidney, Brittle Wax. ‘ 

Beets: Crosby's Egyptian, Early Eclipse. 

Cabbage: Early—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Large Wakefield. Medium— 
Early Summer, Copenhagen Market. Late— 
Danish Ballhead, Autumn King. 

Carrot: Early—Earliest Short Horn. 
Late—Chantenay, Improved Rubicon. 

Celery: Early—White Plume. Late— 


Boston Market. 

Corn, sweet: Early—Golden Bantam, 
Adam’s Early. Late—White Mexican, 
Country Gentleman. 

Cucumber: White Spine, Emerald. 

Lettuce: Loose-leaf—Grand Rapids, Black 
seeded Simpson. Cabbagehead—Wayahead, 
Big Boston. Crisphead—lIceberg. ~ 

Onion: Danvers, Southport White Globe. 

Peas: Early round—Alaska. Early 
wrinkled—Sutton's Excelsior. Midseason— 
Thomas Laxton, Alderman. Late—Potlach, 
Champion of England. 

Pepper: Sweet—Pimiento, Baby Bell. 
Hot—Red Chili, Tabasco. 

Radish: Round—White-tipped Searlet, 
Early Scarlet Globe. Oval—French Break- 
fast, Early Scarlet Oval. Long—Early Long 
Scarlet, White Icicle. 

Rutabaga: White—Improved Purple- 

Yellow—Golden Heart 7 

Summer Squash: Crookneck—Masamoth 
Summer Crookneck. Pattypan—Long Island 
White Bush. 

Winter Squash: Hubbard, Delicious. 

Spinach: Spring and autumn—Victoria, 
Long Standing. Summer—New Zealand. 

Tomato: Early—Earliana, Chalk’s Early 
Jewel. Late—Stone, Globe. 

Turnip: Snowball, Milan, Purple- 
White Globe. top 

——— 


Melon Growers, Get Together 
The Southeast Missouri Melon Growers’ 


organized last spring, met 
ts Bia success in its purpose 


to increase the prices for melons récerved 
by Missouri growers. Many local asso- 
ciations were organized under the direction 
of the parent association. Practically 100 
cent of the melon growers in New 
Madrid county, joined the. association. 
Fifty-five per cent of the melon growers 
in Dunklin county are members. A trade- 
oak was 
the trade-mark “H. 
on ak melons averaging twenty-four 
ry a ae ae Se 
The association melons 
oid for from to $100 net cash above 
what the independent grower received for 





his “top. Such cooperation is on is worth while. 





GURNEY'S 


POTATOES 


Exceptionally big yielders and practically 
immune to which make them the most 
valuable of ng -The vines are 
and strong, potatoes are large 
solid clear a a 15 ibs. $1.50; 
60 lbs. $3.25 ; Order Now. 


192 Page Catalog Free 
Send i Catalog and 
Sottero Great 

D. B. Gurney, Pres. 


GURNEY SEED & ae ee 
190 Gurney Square, 





SEEDS frst fe 
Seed “for 10. 


these 22 packets Choice, Fresh 
Satisfaction teed. } 


Doposit Early, ear sweetest, 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs. "(000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Triple Gurled, best, most ornamental. 


50 Grand 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. POPPIES, wy 
Caren oe os Sweet. ANNUALS 
AVES OF GOLD. Cata 
>» 





serfal va values in Be Best Se feeds. ll en et 


igh quality Io ~and 
best tested, veER. aang Also Timothy, E S\ 
Sweet Clover, Al f fa, and of Sore seeds. \ 


until our re- 


e, 116-p owe Extalog. 


x ies, conse, toe 


juced prices, Png AL. 


A. A. BERRY S co., 
You ¢ 


Virginia Farms *sesnsinde 
o Ee. alfalfa , and all prot 

ginia boasts the 
growing leection advancing. 
Write now for illustrated hand book and ao 

G. W. KOINER 

State Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 
RED CLOVER $13.00 bu. 
WINTER VETCH 9.00 “ 
TIMOTHY SEED 3.50 “ 
FREE SAMPLES 5. Souda. ask, cor 


from our mills. Big price 


CENTURY FARM aS ae 
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Southern Grown Trees for 
Northern Planting 


HERE is misconception as to the in- 
fluence on hardiness of growing nursery 
stock in southern localities for planting in 
northern,” says Prof. §. A. Beach, Iowa 
a College, in a letter to the Orchard’ 


tor. : 
“Take Wealthy apples, for instance. If 
a Wealthy apple tree is grown in a nurse 
at Huntsville, Ala., and its wood is we 
' ripened in the fall, and provided also 
|. that it is dug in good condition, properly 
| handled, packed, and given proper care 
on its arrival in the North, there is no 
reason whatever why it should not be just 
as good for planting in Northern Iowa or 
Southern Minnesota as a boii g & tree 
grown in northern nurseries would be. 
i “In fact, there are some advantages in 
“# ~—s handling the southern grown trees, pro- 
4 vided they can be kept in good condition 
from the time they leave the ground until 
they are planted out. The length of the 
season in the South is such as to permit 
of growing a two-year-old apple tree to a 
greater size, and still keeping it thrifty and 
in desirable condition to plant, than could 
be done in northern nurseries. In fact, a 
two-year-old apple tree grown in Alabama 
urider the conditions indicated would be 
superior to a tree of the same size and 
same variety grown in Minnesota. 
“Prospective planters need to be posted 
- as to the hardiness and adaptability of 
| varieties to their particular region, and 
: ' also as to the undesirability of purchasing 
. “stock just because it is cheap. A great 
' deal of stunted, undesirable stock is being 
a | dumped on the markets at less than 
7 | standard prices, ‘and people are buying 
| it in complete ignorance of the fact that 
a stunted tree is nine times out of ten 
a poor investment at any price. 

“With regard to getting trees from local 
"nurseries, I favor the proposition and think 
' it should be encouraged; but on the other 
_ hand I do not believe that the northern 


j ‘“ 
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planters of nursery stock should be 







reat | deluded into the idea that because a hardy 
rge. “3 ~SCCUVriety iis grown in a southern nursery it 
* “@ therefore changes its physiological con- 
vel, stitution and becomes a tender variety. 
- Such an idea is contrary to the established 
lon. E © facts.” 
test, #4 ag 

New Slant on English Sparrows 
~% By EARL ROGERS, Ohio 
rts. There is a law in our state that provides 
ihe ~ | for the spraying of trees for the eradication 
ree, a ' of San Jose scale. It is a good law—but it 
eS “y ~ doesn’t work out. One man will not do 


anything to force his neighbor to spray be- 
cause it might make trouble. 

I have an idea that a better law would 
eradicate English sparrows. Other birds 
than sparrows will spread scale, but spar- 
rows are the worst offenders by far. Most 
farm barns have a flock of English spar- 
rows hanging around—probably up to 
fifty or seventy-five birds in the fock. 
They are at your barn for a few minutes, 


— 





» lowa 
seinen then in the field, then in the trees, and then 
| inde- over to your neighbor’s orchard. 
rming San Jose scale does not travei on its own 
En hook. It has no way of getting about. But 
apple it has accommodating carriers that help it 
_ very from one place to another pretty well. 
, Ba, ll make a guess that seventy-five per 
— of ae on es r pores 
at is regularly spra wo not 
ad, Va. there if English revs were not free to 
bu. carry it there. e can be controlled 
a fairly easy. And I think that it could be 
“ almost entirely kKhocked out in two or 
: seasons if there were nothing to 
| Grass Spread it around. 
- _ English sparrows have a habit of hang- 
"i ing around a farm all year, and 
Dept. roost and fly in flocks. Trees and buildin; 
arf y, convenient places to light 


winter, and that is where 


ct Peer 2 
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and quickly and pay for itself in in 
















Pay Nothing Until 30 Day 


Now is the time you need a good, reliable sprayer for fruit trees, vines, 
washing barns, chicken houses, hog sheds, =. 2 Here’s a sprayer, that 


mon 


ree. If 


balance in 6 small 30-day payments, giving you 


f 


Majestic 
ALL PURPOSE 


mg shut-off nozzle with non-clog spring cap. Light, - 
vewient. ily taken apart for cleanin; ay ot bept cantioually 


washing machines, sewing machines, aluminum ware, 
gas engines and cream separators, etc. 

ment terms. 30 days’ free trial. Get this FREE bargain catalog. 
ecard or letter brings i 


THE HARTMAN GO. 352°, Sasate Se 
balance in 30-day 


ments of $1.00 an 
80 days and you pay transportation both ways. 





95 






shrub ; for white- 
the w thoroughly 
ust send coupon —no 
Use it 30 days 
small payment, 


s to Pay for This 
Sprayer 


This hand sprayer is just what you want if you haven’t enough 


@ parts made of brass. 
4-ply rubber tubing. 





D — - =, at our risk. * 
— we will ship sprayer promptly. 
you then decide to oo it, make first 
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thoroughly mixed. drop. 
Big Bargain Catalog 
The great free page Cotaleg offers you 
amazing bargains in iture, rugs, lino- 
leum, stoves, watches, silverware, dishes, 
hs, 
te.—all on our easy montlly pay. 
ay return mail. 
coupon today for this sprayer. Take 5 months to if 
you keep it. Return at our expense if not satis’ 


d Sprayer No. 453CMA40. If satisfactory I will pay $2.00 in 80 days; 
arn Weta 


CORRE ER EH EEE T ORES SEES OHH ET EEEEE TEESE EEE H EES OE OE EEEE SEES EEE EHEEe 


yments until price of $6.95 is paid—4 


final payment of 95c. Otherwise I will 
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VERY farm hasor should have fruit 
trees. These must be sprayed to 
produce quality fruit. That’s a job for 
Auto-Spray No. 1. It is operated by 
compressed air. When equipped with 
one or two extensions it drives a fog of 
spray into the top of good-sized fruit 
trees, drenching bark, fruit and foliage. 
The extra fruit will soon repay you. 
Used, too, for heading off blight and 
bugsin the garden and for disinfecting 
and whitewashing the henhouse, hog- 


The E.C. BROWN CO., 
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57 Maple Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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house and dairy. A patented Non-Clog 
nozzle permits you to spray steadily 
without stopping or skipping. The 
Auto-Pop gives you absolute control 
of the spray with one hand. 
Auto-Spray No. 1 is a favorite of a 
famous line, including outfits for field, 
orchard and garden. A will bring 
you our illustrated catalog and helpful 
Spraying Guide prepared for us by 
Cornell University specialists. Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration. 











SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and 
and thus be sure of ields of 
perfect fru Ley at 










tand Vegetab ps. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER ©0., 

Box 715 Quincy, IL 

HIG VERS 

With special features all their own, 

Oxpraymo They claim your kind attention, 

feet Meio cee 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.. Dept. 4, , New York 





A TENTS. fp gare r 
evar" Hou Atala 


free 
Terms. 
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VICTOR J. EVANS & CO, wast 
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Pes 7). Plenty of Fuel for 
Sa\ NS 4 ‘ Yourself and to 


Beat the Coal Shortage with the Ottawa 


money. Cut your entire winter’s fue 
profits sewing wood for others 


1 supply 
vides and most jontial feel t a cost of about 1'4c a cord. 
D uel ata 
pa ee we PD Ph 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


nearby towns, Pro- 





Pulls Over 4 H.P. Makes 310 saw cuts aminnzte. 


drives saw—no chains to tigh 
Proof Engine 


Direct 
ten; no keys; no set screws, 4-cycle 
balanced crank shaft. Osci 


Cash or Easy Terms. Get our 


out how 


plans of purchase and find 
itis toownan oe 

Saw. will soon or itself. 

logs to cut ean not afford to be 


jog oom, wy own 





Cuts 
Level With 


| orchards we condense the 





“Always On the Job” 


Practically any job one horse can do; 
any 4h. p. stationary job—plow, har- 
row, cultivate, haul wagons and mow- 
ers; operate pump, washer, churn, feed 
grinder or cream separator. 


America’s Pioneer Small Tractor 


And Beeman costs little more than a good 
horse, eats only when it works, never gets tired 
pie meng eye tenga! ay nat Someday 
power. Write for fully illustrated literature. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY 
302 Sixth Ave.,South  \MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MBERG-CARLSON Telephones 


to hear your ring and get your connection quickly and talk as 


, mo matter what the distance 














Results 


The best bulletin received this month is 
Special Bulletin 102, ‘‘ Dust and Spraying 

”* issued by the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 
The bulletin is available to Our Folks in 
Michigan if they will write their Experiment 
Station. For those in wen tee who have 


URING 1918 and 1919 quite a bit of 

work was carried on in various 
Michigan orchards to show the relative 
merits of dusting and spraying fruits for 
control of msects and diseases. Some 
tests were made of the different dusting 
materials. 


Results of Dusting Apples 


Scab control: In 1918, in an orchard at 
Morrice, Mich., the dusting methed gave 
almost complete control of scab; on 
apples in the dusted plat there was onl 
1.9 per cent of cutktey apples. Wi 
Baldwins there was only 1.1 per cent of 
scabby apples on the check tree, so the 
results with this variety are not conclusive. 

At Muir, in 1918, with Northern Spy 
apples, there was so little development of 
scab on the check tree that no comparison 
can be made of dusting with spraying. 

At Belding, in 1918, with Baldwins, 
there was enough development of scab on 
the check to allow satisfactory comparisons. 
The dusting method gave nearly co: 
control of scab and better control than 
ar lime-sulphur solution. Fail- 
ure of the mse. 2a always to work satis- 
factorily probably accounts for part of the 
scab on the sprayed plat. 

In 1919, at Grand Rapids, dusting - 
better control of scab on Duchess 
spraying with lime-sulphur solution. The 

ifference, however, was very small. 

Insect control: In part of the experi- 
ments there was so little insect injury on 
the check trees that no safe comparisons 
can be made. This is true of the work in 
1918 with Baldwins at Morrice and Belding 
and with Northern Spy apples at Muir. 
With Starks at Morrice there was con- 
siderable injury by codling-moth on the 
check tree, but dusting gave nearly com- 
plete control. In 1919, at Grand Rapids, 
dusting controlled all chewing insects very 
satisfactorily. 

Foliage injury: The foliage on dusted 
trees has been in better physical condition 
in every experiment than where the trees 
were sprayed. In some cases there has 
been some development of scab on the 
foliage of dusted trees, but this has nev 
been severe. ; 


Dry Lime-Sulphurs 


Scab control: The work with dry lime- 
sulphur at Grand Ledge gave no con- 
clusive results, as there was so little seab 
on the check tree. At Grand Rapids, in 
1919, the work with Duchess gave definite 
ciwithkine & vee Sande The Pao 
satis’ control o: ; ' 
at which thoes materials were used made 
little difference in the results. They were 
compared with standard li 











English Morello cherries was for 
a comparative test ef : with dilute 
lime-sulpbur and bh sulphur 








dust for the control of shot-hele . 
The work with Mentmorency gave no 
conelusive results, as no disease developed 
on the cheek ‘Phe 







Dilute 
nth is 4 fungus satisfactorily. Dusting did not 
raying contre! it. 
in_Ex- In the dusted plat a disease caused by 
Mich. ceniothyriam developed seriously, but 
ks in there was none of it on trees sprayed with 
riment dilute lime-sulphur. 
» have Foljage injury by arsenicals: In 1918. 
Moore’s Aretic plhams and Early Richmond 
bit of cherries were sprayed with calcium arsenate 
arious in combination with dilute lime-sulphur. 
dative Lead arsenate was also used for compari- 
its for son. Neither material eaused any injury 
Some on either cherries or plums. 
usting In 1919 Lombard, Shropshire Damson 
and Moore’s Arctic plums were sprayed 
with calcium arsenate, magnesium arse- 
nate, and lead arsenate. These materials 
ard at were used in combination with lime-sul- 
l gave hur. There was considerable foliage 
injury on all sprayed trees, but it was of 
3 = the type of injury frequently found when 
Wi lime-sulphur is used during hot weather. 
ent of The temperature was high when part of 


so the : ; this spraying was done. There was some 




















jusive. arsenical injury, but it was not confined 
n Spy to the trees sprayed with any one material. 
ent of These results indicate that sour cherries 
arson and plums (not including Japanese 
ng. varieties) are not so susceptible to ar- 
— senical injury to the foliage as some other 
——s fruits. 
eis ~s Results with Peaches 
. than Dusting for leaf-curl: Peach trees were 
Fail- dusted with powdered sulphur, and 90-10 
satis- ~ mixture of sulphur and lead arsenate 
ofthe — (ninety per cent sulphur, ten per cent lead 
arsenate). Neither of these materials 
zy gave controlled leaf-curl. The condition of 
than dusted trees was only slightly better than 
. The of check trees. The check trees were prac- 
Katey tically defoliated. 
ry on Results with Currants 
me in ' Foliage injury: The foliage of all plants 
elding : q is 5 with bordeaux was in excellent 
Muir ' condition at all times. Sulphur dust and 
| on q | dilute lime-sulphur caused severe foliage 
m the anyury. 
rcom- Disease control: Bordeaux gave excel- 
apids, =~ - lent control of anthracnose on all varieties. 
svery | ' Sulphur dust and dilute lime-sulphur did 
5 ' not give satisfactory control, especially 
dusted _ with the more susceptible varieties. 
» trees 2 General Conclusions on Dusting 
vo — a ; There is no assurance that dusting will 
scver ' give satisfactory results in seasons when 
: a ' weather conditions are more unfavorable 
a » than in 1917, 1918 and 1919. In many or- 
4 | chards in 1918 there was very little scab 
lime. _ development even on untreated trees. In 
» con- 4 ' 1919 conditions were favorable for scab 
e seab 4 '_ development early in the season and un- 
ids, in | favorable later. a ae 
efinite Dusting is recommended at this time 
o give as a supplement to rns Dusting 
rength is not a complete substitute for sprayin 
made as no dusting material has been developed 
y were which can be recommended for the com- 
alphur _ plete control of scale insects. Dry lime- 





sulphurs have not given satisfactory 
_ control of apple scab, so they can not be 
a botennmedacd: for the summer spraying of 
' apples as a substitute for lime-sulphur 
solution. Dusting is not tecommended 
_ for the control of leaf-curl on peaches. No 
& eee 7. tion redo. 3 made ~ 
a summer dusting 0 es excep 
a that dusting materials have caused no 
a ig ed ncrominglhersin gy 
: ry con 
= seab, _ rot, and curculio. 
ne pe rng have been reported from 
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HE wise farmer gets his 
machinery ready and 
tuned up for work well be- 


fore the machines go out into 
the field. 


Billings & Spencer wrenches 
are made for men who keep 
their machinery in good order 
and know a good tool when 
they see one. 


You will find them wher- 
ever top-notch tools are sold. 


“RELY ON MB” 


THE BILLINGS 
& SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








eo oooenceM wires: cA estes * 










A pollo 


Fiabe Soanized oofing Products | 
Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
lightning and storms>Durable—rust-resistant. 


Sheets—the 
booklet, 
Pa. 
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Stop Throwing Dollars 
Into Your Straw Stacks! 


Investigation shows enormous losses of grain to the farmer 
— the threshing season, due to improper threshing 

i by undue variations, faulty adjustment of 
wasted energy and , which can be saved by using the 


Grain-Saving Wind Stacker 


This widely used Stacker is the greatest improvement in 
threshing m the last quarter century. Grain trap in stack- 
er saves grain and unthreshed heads that otherwise are 
blown to stack. Leading separator manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada have adopted this Stacker. 
Used and endorsed by farmers, threshermen and agri- 
cultural experiment stations everywhere. Demand it on 
the separator you buy or hire this year. Accept no other. 
Ask dodler, or any of the well-known threshing 
machine manufacturers or their agents. 


THE INDIANA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Raising Alfalfa in Sixteen States 


{Continued from page 14] 


better than the native or northern-grown 
common because they will stand wiiters 
better and yield slightly better. In prac- 
tically all of our districts spring seeding is 
better than fall seeding. In different 
districts of the state our growers get all 
the way from one to four cuttings. In 
the higher mountain localities there are 
districts growing alfalfa that get only one 
cutting. In some of the moderate. moun- 
tain localities, two cuttings are obtained. 
At altitudes above 6,000 feet, three cut- 
tings are secured. In the Arkansas valley, 
the lower portions of the Grand valley 
and the Uncompahgre, four cuttings are 
obtained. Alvin Kezer, 


Good Crop for Central New York 


We usually advise sowing of alfalfa in 
New York state, and especially so where 
the farmer wishes to have a small area on 
his farm remaining in the crop for from 
three to five years. It does very well on 


the calcareous soils of Central New York, 
but it is not so successful on the hill soils 
and poorly drained soils of the southern 
part of the state. 

The time of seeding is immaterial, as the 
main point is to insure a good supply of 
moisture for the young plants. Usually 
two cuttings are made, although on oc- 
casional years the third cutting may be 
secured, and in this case one of the crops 
will probably be rather small: 

J. D. Harlan, 
Assistant Agronomust. 


A Major Crop in Nebraska 


Alfalfa is one of the major crops in 
Nebraska and is very extensively grown. 
The common variety has pro very 
satisfactory under our conditions and is 
snout wie oF ages and almost all of our 
alfsifa is of that variety. We weg get 
three cuttings in the western part he 
state. During unfavorable seasons -we 
may get as low as one or two cuttings. 
Under very favorable conditions we some- 
times get four cuttings. 

In the eastern part of the state, fall 
seeding is the common practise, seeding - 
any ‘time from the first to the latter part 
of August on a firm, well-prepared seed- 
bed. In the western part of the state, on 
account —— usual fall, spring seed- 
ing is usually practised, except under dr- 
Tigation where fall i — good 

. Burr, 


results. ; 7 
Agronomist. 


Alfalfa in South Carolina 


We advise the growing of alfalfa in this ~~ 
state, and have found it to be very profit- 
able, if properly handled. ‘The varieties 
which have given the best results in‘this 
state are common alfalfa from home- ~*~ 
grown seed, and the Peruvian. Werecom- ~~ 
mend the seeding of alfalfa in September ~~ 
in this state. We generally get about five ~ 
cuttings at the Experiment Station, and 
about five tons of hay an acre an . 
C. P. Black 
Agronomist. 


Alfalfa in Montana 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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state as a farm crop, but it is grown ex- 
tensively in almost every section both on 

icokcndamniiedetedien, It is under 
i ion, of €ourse, that the best 
—— but fair yields are 
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three and one-half tons being harvested 
at the first cutting. On dry land, espe- 
cially in the higher altitudes, only one crop 
is expected, although a short second crop 
is sometimes cut. At lower altitudes, dry- 
land alfalfa frequently gives two fair crops. 
The yields on i land total annually one 
or two tons, according to the number of 
crops cut. 

Alfalfa in this state is most successful 
when seeded in the spring, as there is 
danger of winter-killing when sown in 
late summer or fall. The crop is sown 
either alone or with a nurse crop. 

P. V. Cardon, 
Agronomist. 


A Leading Crop in California 


Alfalfa is one of our leading crops. In 
fact, it is perhaps more widely distributed 
than any other crop that we grow, and we 
urge the growing of this crop not only as 
a contribution to our animal industries 
but also because of its beneficial effects on 


the produetivity of land, Where water is 


available for. wrigation we advise fall 
plantin - latter part of August or earl 
Septem This usually results in a full 
crop the “féllowies year. If, however, 
water is not readily available, ~ spring 
planting is better, though only a meager 
crop is secured during the summer period 
following. John W. Gilmore, 

Agronomist. 


Common Alfalta for Oklahoma 


We grow considerable alfalfa in this state. 
In fact, our bottom lands and some. of 
the uplands are well adapted to the 
growing of alfalfa. We recommend grow- 
ing the common alfalfa. We seed both 
in the fall and spring. In the fall alfalfa 
is seeded from the first of September 
to the first of October. In the spring»it is 
seeded, from the last week in February to 
the first of April. We get four or five cut- 
tings generally. M. A. Beeson, 
Agronomist. 


Alfalfa in Missouri 


We recommend the growing of alfalfa in 
this state, depending upon the soil t 
and general operations of the individual 
farm. In a general way most of the land 
in the northwest fourth of the state can 
be made to grow alfalfa if it is not naturally 
adapted to it. Much of the northeastern 
part of the state is underlaid with a tight 
subsoil and does not grow alfalfa very well. 
Some of this land can, with the application 
of lime, be made to grow it successfully. 
Ido not mean to imply, however, that there 
is no alfalfa grown at the present time in 
this section. 

Over the Ozark sections of this state 
alfalfa production is limited to first and 
second creek and river bottom land. 

In general we recommend that farmers 
use lime when necessary, and that they 
use acid phosphate or steamed bonemeal 
at the time of alfalfa seeding. It is also 
advisable, especially on land not extremely 
fertile, to use barnyard manure plowed 
under when it is available. 

For the entire state we recommend the 
common, non-irrigated seed in preference 
to Grimm at its present prices, or any 
other so-called hardy high-priced strains. 

We recommend early seed-bed prepara- 
tion followed by fall seeding alone at 
fifteen pounds to the acre between August 
15 and September 10, depending upon 
seasonal conditions and location in the 
state, seeding earlier in the northern part 
and usually later in the southern part. 
Where good ‘stands are secured and the 


alfalfa does well, three cuttings are a good 


average for a season. C. Helm, 
Associate Professor of Field Crops. 


—_——.—_—_— 


“When a young man of twenty-two 
speaks of an old “gentleman, it does not 
mean that the gentleman alluded to is 
really old, ‘but oe that he seems so, 
while, i in fact, he may not be over forty- 
five.” Wilmer Atkinson’s Ri 





or lowered to accommodate the height of any row crop, and the 
wheels and nozzles can be adjusted to work in rows of any width, 
If desired, the attachment can be 1}4 H. P. engine (magneto i igni- 
quickly and easily removed;When tion). Bean Porcelain-lined 

the rig is used for spraying fruit Cylinders, Ball Valves, Ro- 

trees, white-washing, disinfectingof tary Agitator, and other 

pig pens, chickens, etc, Capacity: high-grade features not 

434 gallons per minute at 225 Ibs. found on any other 


pressure, low-priced sprayer. 
Send the coupon for complete Bean Catalag 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
116 W. Julian St., 


The universal sprayer for the trish -aardaisans small fruit grower, 
alfalfa grower, etc. The truck sprayer attachment can be raised 























BIG PROFITS 


You Can Make 


$500 to $700 per A. 


Growing STRAWBERRIES From ~ 
Keith’s Big Healthy New-Land Plants 


Grown on New, rich, sandy loam, an ideal soil for grow- 
ing plants, makes oon Profit Tt Some of 
our varieties a ss $700 





A. last season. 
ger hi pen t valuabl y= ao wee Garden = 
ow whic most valuable for your 

or Fields. It’s Keith’s New Land tha’ that does it. 


insure your success in 
Our New-Land Plants siitir.ever phil mows 
Berries than ld 
with al es plage : wn on old soils. Oe: acs Land is ‘the } best plant soil 


which gives Keith’s their heavier 
roots, size, and vigor over other plants. We ship +b freshly ig direct to you. 


Our Money-Back Guarantee We gaarantes oor ‘New. Kong 
growing condition, to be strong, healthy, and exactly as described or tee ll your money. 
ait! Don’t Order Until You Receive Our 1921 Catalog—It’s Free 
It contains many pictures of our New- pg Pm egg A they are so valuable for he to de ot amas 


tures the biggest yielding veaieiben of Strawberri Grapes, ete. Some in natural 
Get this Catalog on Special Varieties for ERY. or Fields. {t's Free. eo today receive it tomorrow, 


KEITH BROS. NURSE Box 604, SAWYER, MICH. 


Delicious Grapes for Our Folks | STRAWBERRIES 


Start your own vines from our best 

varieties. Our Red, White and Blue We have over 55 acres of fine Strawberry Plants ready 
collection will grow anywhere. pd shipment this Spring. The roots are long and heavy; 
12 Delaware (red), 12 Niagara | the packi ple tans «Od | fal ee autem 
(white), and 12 Concord (blue). restiy label eled. Sne customer writes: “‘Out of 1500 I lost 
none. ta Another says: “They are the best and freshest 





Collection of 36 for One Dollar. 
Get these strong, healthy, un- 


plants I have ever seen.’ 
rooted cuttings made by expert 
grape men, from Michigan’s finest 


vineyards. Follow the easy in- Allen’ sy) Book of Berries 


struction inclosed and you will ge valable hints on raisin straw. 
soon have large bearing vines. Bt and 


Order now. Plant when ready. 


R. L. TUTTLE, PAW PAW, MICH. 
Cc oi li aat i 


coll Fruit-full 
ataiogue s 
FREE / Fruit Trees 
PAY BIG and Collins’ Cata- 
logue lists only varieties that are gros pores payers 
from every standpoint. Apple, h, Plum, 
Pear and Cherry trees. Lists also Vegetable, 
Flower and Field Seeds, berrics, vines, orna- 
mental nursery stock, ete. Worth writing for NOW. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON, Box 32, Moorestown, N. J. 


Strawberry Plants 


plants as low as $4.00 and $5.00 
line of th and 


find this Berry Book a mine of infor- 
mation; the market gardener will be 
surprised at its completeness, Write 
for your copy today. 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 Market St. 
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Write us for sam- 
ples of Carey Roll 
Roofing, Carey 
Asfaltslate Shin- 
gles, Carey Water- 
proof Wallboard, 
and Carey Fibre 
Coating for Roofs. 
Satisfy yourselfof 
their value and buy 
them of your local 
lumber and build- 
ing supply dealer. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


ok SHADOW NURSERY CO. 


Building at Winchester, Tenn. 


Carey Asfaltslate 
Shingles Used. 


ASE/ 


Tue owner of this nursery building knows that 
there is a difference between the original and 
genuine Carey Asfaltslate Shingles and most of 
the slate surfaced shingles on the market. 


Carey shingles have a heavier body. They are 
not overweighted with stone and skimped on 
felt which gives the toughness or on asphalt 
which gives the waterproofing qualities and 
durability. 


The result of this heavier body, thicker felt 
and better asphalt is that Carey Shingles last 
much longer —and they never curl. 


All slate surfaced shingles look alike when they 
are first applied, but if you see a roof on which 
slate surfaced shingles have curled make inquir- 
ies and you will find they are not Carey Shingles. 


Genuine Asfaltslate Shingles are furnished in 
natural red or green slate color. They are spark- 


- proof, inexpensive, easy to lay, and never re- 


quire painting. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


518-38 Anthony Wayne Avenue, 


LATE SHINGLES 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a i 


wood, stone or brick, 
t and costs about one-fourth as much. 
rite to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North 
N, ¥., and a free trial package 
will be mailed to you, aleo color card and full 
you how you can save a 
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Certified Seed in Missouri 
By C. E. CARTER, Missouri 


ELIEVING that the influence of the 
work of the Missouri Corn Growers’ 
Association was not reaching enou 
eople, and that its work should not 
fimited to corn alone, but should include 
all farm seeds, the association, at the an- 
nual meeting last January, changed its 
olicy in order that all farm seeds might 
e included. 

The association is composed of farmers 
who pay an annual membership fee of $1. 
It cooperates with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service and with the Field Crops 
Department of the College of Agriculture. 
Its executive committee is composed of 
some of the leading farmers of the state, . 
The work is conducted under the auspices 
of the College of Agriculture. 

Instead of certifying only pedigreed seed 
grown by a relatively few ‘Aus seedsmen 
who sell their seed at a high price, the 
plan is to approve large quantities of seed 
grown by a large number of farmers in 
relatively small quantities. The growers 
are scattered over the entire state. And 
most of them are not primarily seed grow-« 
ers; their seed business is only a part of 
their farming operations, and they sell 
their approved seed at a small increase 
over the price of common seed. This puts 
seed of approved type and high germina- 
tion within the reach of every farmer. It 
was hoped, and this hope is being realized, 
that the general average of the seed used 
would be materially raised. 

The simplicity of the plan, and the ease 
with which seed may be approved, ap- 
peals to the farmer growers. Inthe case 
of seed-corn, the plan by which a grower 
may get his seed on the approved list is 
simple. A fifty to one-hundred-ear sample, 
which is representative of the whole stock 
of the seed, is sent to the secretary. This 
sample is judged for quality and trueness 
of type and is tested for germination. If 
the sample is of high quality, true to the 
variety represented, and shows a high 
germination test, the grower’s name is 
then listed. He is furnished with a 
quantity of the official tags of the asso- 
ciation, which state that a sample of the 
seed sold under the tag has been tested 
and approved. It is also stated on the 
tag that if any lot of seed sold under the 
tag does not come up to the test shown, 
the responsibility rests with the grower. 
The official tag complies with the terms of 
the state seed law, thus rendering another 
service to the grower. 

The approved list contains the names of* 
all the men who have their seed approved, 
their addressés, variety, number of bushels 
for sale, and price. For example: John 
H. Jones, Boonville, Rout 4, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, 400 bushels, $5 a bushel. ,The buyer 
can then write directly to the grower and 
make his own trade. 
p= The approved list is mailed each Mon- 
day, morning to all members of the asso- 
ciation, to county agents, and to teachers 
of vocational agriculture, and is used in 
reply to all inquiries regarding sources of 
seed. Many county agents run the list 
in their farm bureau publications. Changes 
on the list are made each week as the 
growers reduce their stock of seed. When 
@ man’s entire stock is sold, his name is 
dropped from the list to prevent pro- 
spective buyers from writing to him about 
seed. The association is kept informed as 
to the amount of seed on hand by means 
of post cards, which are sent to each 
grower whose seed is approved. During 
the selling season the grower returns each 
week-one of ‘the cards stating the number 
of bushels on hand. On each of the cards™ 
sent the grower is the following: ‘Date 
(for each week) I have on hand .. bushels 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent. Signed: John H. 
Jones.” If for any reason he fails to send 
in a card each week,-a letter is written to 
him, stating that it is assumed that he has 
sold his seed, and unléss he writes in to 


12 bhi 





rl | “3 the contrary his name will be dropped from 
BH ite fist, More than one letter of ‘this 
a is seldom necessary. 
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Shoeing the Farmers 
By J. L. JUSTICE, Indiana 


OT enough has been said about proper 
shoes for the farmers’ feet during the 
winter months. There is no economy in 
wearing boots or shoes that are likely to 
allow one to get wet feet. Wet feet and good 
health do not go together. A good pair of 
rubber or a pair of heavy high-topped 
rubbers that can be slipped on over the shoes 
is one of the best investments a farmer can 
make, considered from a-health standpoint. 
No man can shuck corn, fix fence, feed live- 
stock, or do any other winter job with any 
degree of pleasure or satisfaction if he is 
suffering with cok) feet. 

Boots are cheaper than doctor bills and 
medicines. ‘The price of a doctor’s call will 
buy the best kind of footwear. One of the best 
and most convenient styles of rubber foot- 
wear I have found is a short boot that is 
drawn over a pair of shoes. The boot is 
lined for use during the fall, winter and early 
spring months, and it is large enough that 
the bottoms of the trousers may be tucked 
into the top of the arctic and the trousers 
thereby kept up out of the mud and snow. 
They are comfortable and keep the feet warm 
and dry, and are really much more desirable 
than plain rubber boots because they can be 
mene slipped off when one enters a house. 

A pair of such boots should last a whole 
year or more if one is sure to buy a good pair. 
Health is a thing that can not be purchased, 
but it can be retained or preserved to a great 
extent through proper dressing. 


——— 


Topics in Season 
[Continued from page 12} 


the amount required to sow an acre; enough 
to have nearly three weeds for every square 
foot of ground. Since weeds are better 
fitted to take water from the soil than other 
plants, it is easy to predict the future of 
that wheat. The farmer who sows clean 
seed this spring will have more than one good 
shower to his credit if a dry season comes. 


I never saw so many fields yellow with 
mustard as I did last summer. One thing is 
sure, we can not buy seed at random and 
expect all timothy or clover. A careful 
analysis i the only thing that will settle the 
question of mustard aad other foul seeds or 
- grass-seed. We have only to put a 

spoonful in an envelope, éddress it to the 
State Experiment Station, and back 
come the correct analysis. Then it is our 
fault if we have fields of mustard after that. 
E. L. Vincent. 

*‘No Butter Substitutes Used flere.” The 
farm-bureau manager in Tioga county, N. Y., 
had some posters printed bearing — words. 
His idea is to have all farmers w ualify, 
tack up posters on their farms. Good work! 
If every man who milks a cow would use 
butter, then buttermaking would be more 
profitable. The Editor knows of one com- 
munity where dairymen were nursing grouches 
because buttermaking didn’t pay; the reason 
was, most of them were selling butter and 
buying oleo—their competitor’s goods. Can 
you beat that? 6 


A good stunt is this one, done by the farm 
bureau of Lee county, Ill.: A postal card, 
addressed to the farm bureau, is given out to 
members. The card says: 

I will need bushels of potatoes 

bushels of apples. Please notify 
me when I can secure same and i 


I prefer —— at 


Whoever needs apples or potatoes makes 
his wants known by filling in the blanks and 
mailing the card to the farm bureau. 


New wheats for Pacific coast: To de- 

—- the varieties of Australian wheat 

apted to conditions on the Pacific 

coast, the United States Department of 

Agriculture has conducted a series of ex- 

— we than 130 samples of wheat 

rom Australia, representing 

ninety-two distinct varieties. Results from 
the early ex riments with these wheats 

that the “Federation group” consisting of 
Federation, Hard F 

tion, and White te Federation, is probably the 

best. suited in this western region. 

i in yield with 
Biuestem, Australian ratios, Paci 
Australian and Early Baart, a lh a 
higher yields. : 








let baby serete 


@  -Treethingrash, prickly heat, chaf- 
} ng—these are a few of the t 
skin ills which make baby fretf 
and keep anxious mothers busy 
trying to soothe the torment. 

f RESINOL reid wet BS 
very thing to give quick re ry 
it and a how-.soon baby’s fretful 

| crying stops as this gentle, coolin, 
ointment reduces the itching 
burning. 


esinol Soap for baby’s hair keeps 
_ ye a 


esinol 


“I I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who ae worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 





at Our Expense _Also 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and sup misplaced internal 
organs; reduces omen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects 
pee ae gh on chest and bust; relieves backache, 
nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
aftor effects of Fi, Comore ble 4 


Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
etc., and read our very liberal 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Resh Building | SALINA, KANSAS 


Instant Bunion Reet 
prove att My Expense 
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Finger Board + 


‘Like Jack and Jill, 
She climbed the hill 
With many a pail of water. 
Till father called in Plumber Bill 
As daughter said he oughter.” 


ETWEEN $300 and $400 were saved 
by farmers in Howard county, Md. 
summer by cooperative buying o 
fertilizer and timothy seed. The farmers 
organized only last summer. 


Everything comes to the man who ad- 
vertises while he waits. 


Is there a good seed law in your state? 
New York has a law, in force less than a 
ear, which requires the labeling of all 
arm seeds, either in-mixtures or alone. 
The label must state the amount of noxious 
weed seeds present, if any. 


A little girl was entertaining her moth- 
er’s visitors. 

One lady said with a significant look, to 
the other, “Not very p-r-e-t-t-y!” 

“No!” replied the little girl quickly, 
“but awfully s-m-a-r-t!” Exchange. 





The purpose of the home bureaii is to 
develop every home into an institution 
which is economically sound, mechanically 
convenient, physically healthful, morally 
wholesome, mentally stimulating, socially 
responsible, a center of unselfish love. 


Sunflowers are getting to be quite a 
crop. The sunflower growers in South- 
eastern Missouri organized last year, leased 
elevators, borrowed money on storage 
certificates—did things up just as any 
business firm would do them. And why 
not? Farmers are business men. 


Of interest to the average car owner is 
the total number of motor-driven vehicles 
in the United States, and the comparative 
number of passenger cars and motor- 
trucks. Out of approximately 7,000,000 
motor vehicles, 650,000 are used for com- 
mercial purposes—passen: cars out- 
numbering motor-trucks by more than 
ten to one. 


Your farm electric plant—write us 
when it gets out of ordér, and our trained 
er will help you out by mail. 
, if you are thinking about buying a 
power and light plant and are not just 
sure whether it would By, you or what 
size to get, write us. sure to enclose 
a two-cent stamp for reply, and allow a 
week or ten days for the answer. 


There is often no space in the farm build- 
ings that can be given up to a permanent, 
stationary bench. The bench shown in 
the cut calls for some wall space, but not 
much “— bale, i in use, it — — 
against the wall. e supporting bracke 

are hinged and fold inward behind the 
bench top. when the latter is let down. 
The tools are accommodated on the nar- 
rew shelves above. Our Folks are always 
eager to get ideas from one another about 


that Experimental Farm. Send along yours. | 
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She Says ““Tt’s Better Than 


a Mustard Plaster” 


Many is the time that Grandma mixed a mustard 
vmeeree in days gone by. But now she relies on 

usterole. It has all the virtues of the old- 
fashioned plaster, but is without the fuss, muss 
and blister. 


For coughs, colds, aching muscles and twin 
joints, there is nothing quite like Musterole. Rub 
a little of this clean, white ointment on the aching 
orcongested spot. It penetrates way down under the 
skin and generates a ar heat which soon dissi- 
pates congestion, and sends the pain away. It does 
not burn or sting, but is comforting to the skin. At 
all drug stores. 35c and 65c jars; hospital size, $3.00. 
































Why Let Your Ford 
Rattle and Shake? 


T doesn’t need to. The Forti ic made of better 
materials, better assembled, than most cars. 
It’s the brake lining—nothing else--that makes 

a Ford shake and shiver till ita are loosened. 

Here’s the reason: Ordinary hasn’t 
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Dept. 500, 1603 So. Michigan Ave., Chicage 





How LO FEED 


Gaxeoyeney ... | 
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Leading Duroc-Jersey Sires 
[Continued from page 46] 


herd of 8. E. Morton. This boar, known as 
Ohio Chief 8727 was sired by Protection 
and out of Duchess 40th 18958, a noted sow 
of the breed. An outstanding son of Ohio 
Chief 8727 was High Chief, who in turn 
sired Cherry Chief. It is to be noted here 
that Ohio Chief was a son of Protection 
—_. the foundation sire of the Protection 


y: 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding sire 
of the breed in recent years has been Orion 
Cherry King 42475, grand-champion of the 
breed at the 1913 International Stock Show. 
Orion Cherry King was sired by Cherry King 
25979, he by Cherry Chief 21335, and out of 
Orion Lady A 39756 by Orion Chief 13333, 
thus combining the Protection and Orion 
lines of breeding. ‘This boar was bred by Ira 
Jackson, the present dean of Duroc breeders, 
and the place of the Orion Cherry Kings fills 
a vast chapter in the breed's history. 

One of the noted sons of Orion Cherry 
King is Orion Cherry King Junior, bred by 
Jackson and sold in 1919 to Peacock and 
Hodge, of ia, for the unprecedented 
sum of $32,000. Another son of Orion Cherry 
King, known as Joe Orion King (Scissors), 
was grand-champion of the breed at the 1917 
Swine Show and now heads the herd of Pine 
Crest Farm. 

Champions of a breed attract us, and doub- 
ly when show worth is accompanied by merit 
as a sire. Such has been the record of a 
recent champion, Great Orion Sensation 
268979. He has attracted much attention 
in the western section recently and at present 

is sons are much sought after as herd 
headers. He is owned by E. M. Kern, 
Nebraska. He was sired by Great Sensation 
228725, dam Orion’s High Lady 676752, and 
represents the line of breeding called the 
Sensation. Then, too, Pathfinder 181615, 
by Prophetstown Chief 146389, by Cherry 
Chief 21335, dam Lucy of Elmhurst by S. 
E’s Premier Colonel 117563 is a boar repre- 
senting the real “big type,” and is one that 
has made a favorabie impression as a sire in 
recent years. 

It is plain from the remarks concerning 
the breeding of the sires mentioned that a 
number of families or strains exist in the 
Duroc breed, the best-known ones being 
the Colonel, Orion Cherry King, Protection, 
Crimson Wonder, Sensation, Critic and De- 
fender. To date, the fallacy of clinging too 
sirenuously to strain or family has not 
manifes itself in the bread, and the ad- 
vance of the breed has not, therefore, been 
retarded by such. Individuals come and go 
much more rapidly in the case of swine than 
with cattle or horses, due to the shorter life 
of the species, hence changes in popular lines 
of breeding fluctuate more frequently. 

Therefore, to follow pedigree or strain, 
omitting individuality, the evil manifests 
itself more quickly with swine than with 
animals of later maturity and longer life. 

—_——@————————_ 


Cow-testing has convinced William 
Achelpohl, Missouri, that some of his cows 
were giving milk at a loss. One cow lost 
$2.40 for him in one month, while another 
made $18.86 above feed and labor. 


Shall We Outlaw Scrub Bulls? 
[Continued from page 43] 


remarking, “‘What fine steak.”” A very few 
agreed to castrate their bulls if they could 
find some one to do the work. Still there was 
one who said he would give the farm bureau 
no authority to do a thing with bis bull. So 
they had to wait until they cornered Mr. 
Bull on foreign territory. The scrubs were 
soon cleaned up around Alder, and everybody 
now seems to think it just right. 

When you come right down to it, there 
really ought to be no need for legislation 
against the use of scrub sires. Any one 
with good judgment will use good purebred 
sires of his own accord. Does any knowing 
man have to be made to accept good money 
instead of counterfeit, once he knows the 
difference? . 

a 
“The first school I went to: was at Tinker- 
town, a mile away. I must have been about 
six years of age then. Near the school was 
a spreading chestnut tree, such as ith 
has described, under which, during recreation 
hour, we searched for chestnuts but never 
found any. I do not remember that I learned 


much at Tinkertown. 
Wilmer Atkinson's Autobiography. _ 











o ‘ 
Make Big Money 
sawing lumber for your at | 
good prices per thousand. is 
scarce and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 1000 
feet. You can saw —s Rag >: aged 
pe pe on ‘the still better “Amer- 
ican” Portable Saw Mill. Improved by war 
experience. The distinguished services ren- 
dered by 2000 “American” mills and wood. 
wor machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War department. 

Send for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill 
GERMOZONE 


“The Best Remedy for 
Poultry and Pet Stock” 


The old reliable, proven remedy for Roup, 
Colds, Canker, Swelled Head, Bowel Trouble, 
Snuffles, Wounds, Sores, Loss of Fur or Feathers, 
Skin Disease, Etc. 

H. A. Kiewert, 5042 N. Long Ave., Chicago, IIl., ‘ 
“‘I bad some of the worst kbd ot snene af t's 
chickens and I thought i wogid pat eave ony I have 
saved these birds, thanks te Germozone.”” H. A. Haines, 

osalia, Kas.: “If we tried at first it 
would have saved us $1,000 worth of expensive experi- 
ments.’’ Mrs. T. A. Morley, Galien, Mich.: “‘Have used 
Germozone 17 years and woes not get along without it.’’ 
E. W. Thiel, esha, Wis.: “‘I have your Germo- 
zone for white diarrhoea in baby chicks and sure got won- 
derful results. I also usedt right along on grown fowls.”” 

Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and post supply 
dealers, or mailed eoatbadd in abe 75e and $1.50 packages, 
from Omaha. Poultry book and on diseases § 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-8, OMAHA, NEB. 


& World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the bow 
4. Taboatigtlen, 2Oc 


SEND VU. 8. STAMPS 
-. Tells how to keep poultry with greatest prof- 
it; 100 to 168 pages monthly; 27th year. Best ; @x- 
pert advice; profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 3 yrs., 00. 
Reliable Poultry JournalPub.Co.,Dept. 59, Quincy, Ill. 


Pigs On Payments 


Don’t worry. We will start you in the Big bo Poland 
China business and start you right with a sma on 
down and ce to suit your convenience. Ne 
individuals found anywhere or better devel »red thaa ir Sar 

plan. 


e 

Olea He2d coe er als qrias wn doe pardleaiaes an” Asteled 
LOCH MOORE FARM, £. W. Moore, Manager, THORNTOWN, IND. 
THE GENUINE CHAMPION 

Improves Milk Quality 
This milk cooler halts bacterial_ growth, 
removes odors, insures uniform product; 
Saves its cost in one week. Recommended 
by leading producers. W rite for Free Folder. 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
Dept. A, Cortland, N. Y. 


ger, Soy and my te og work. 
one dollar today for nine 
months trial subscription to the 
American _Bee Journal and 24 
page. BEE PRIMER. Just the 

ng for the beginner. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box ‘‘P’! Hamilton, Illinois 


Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders 

i av Ss geod for “‘Heavey,’’ thin, run-down, 
ide-bound horses. $1.04 a pactines 

postpaid. Money back if they fail. 

Send for FREE Vest Pocket V Adviser. De- 
scribes Heaves and 200 other ttle Diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Souder’s New pecan TA 


new, Illus. and Desc. 
bred Chickens, Guineas, . Geese, 

\ Pigs. Collie, Airedale and Fox Serrier 4 
Postpaid. Price list free. EDWIN A. 


EGISTERED BERKSHIRES. Bred Sows, boars, 
of,all ages. Write to Robert E. Atkinson, Wrightstown, 



























































New Treatment for Sterility 
in Cattle 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


PECIALLY trained, careful, scientific 
veterinarians are now having good suc- 
cess in treating sterility of cattle. They 

oo BS now that the cause in a majority of 
instances is infection of the womb with the 
germs of the contagious abortion disease. 

The germ to blame is known as the bacillus 
abortus, and it also causes, “‘shy breeding,” 
constant heat, failure to come in heat and 
retention of the afterbirth. Following re- 
tention of the afterbirth and its removal b: 
hand, other germs may help infect the wom 
in a worse way. 

The abortion bacillus causes chronic in- 
fection and inflammation of the womb, and 
that is termed ritis. That condition 
may lead to expulsion of a live or dead fetus. 
The live ones used to be called “‘living abor- 
tions,” for they came into the world weak, 

, and soon succumbed, or they bawled, 
latted, scoured and died. Or endometritis 
may cause retention of the afterbirth, and 
then further infection causes formatien of 
us and the condition is termed pyométra. 
hat and endometritis commonly cause 
sterility. The evaries also become invelved 
_ and are in a diseased state, so that periods of 
heat fail to appear, or are irregular or con- 
stant. 


Modern scientific treatment deals with 
the germ enemies at their source. Special 
instruments (forceps) have been devised 
by which the veterinarian brings the mouth 
of the womb into sight where the condition of 
its mouth and neck may be observed. Treat- 
ment then is given according to the condi- 
tion seen to be present. It may be necessary 
to swab the mouth with full strength Lugol’s 
solution; then open the neck, dilate it and 
treat in the same way as the mouth—and then 
treat the womb. This is done by means of 
return flow catheters of me 

ugh which a mild,lukewarm antiseptic 
i is introdu as a douche to flush 
out the womb, and then is removed by 
siphoning. If pus is found present that is 
flushed out by means of an antiseptic solu- 
tion and rubber catheter or tube. If care is 
not taken the wall of the womb is readily 
ruptured, and that will be likely to result in 
fatal peritonitis, or septic inflammation of 
the membrane lining the abdominal cavity. 
In some instances a mummified fetus is 
feund in the womb and has to be removed. 
In all cases successive treatments have to 
be given until the womb is restored to a 
healthy condition. The cow may then con- 
ceive when bred. That will depend, however, 
upon how serious has been the infection and 
inflammation of the membranes lining the 
womb. 

The ovaries are treated at the same time. 
This is done by way of the rectum. Cysts or 
sacs containing. fluid are ruptured, and it 
may be necessary to remove a persistent 
“yellow body,’ known as a corpus luteum. 
That body forms from the clot of blood in 
the wound ca by rupture of a ripe 
Graafian follicle when an egg or ovum 
escapes when the animal is in heat. In a 
pons state of the ovary the yellow body 

isappears in about twenty days after the 
period of heat, provided the cow has not been 

red and conceived. When conception takes 
place the yellow body persists throughout 
pregnancy. Semetimes it persists when 
conception has not taken place and sterility 
_results. Simple removal of the yellow body 
may then bring about a period of heat. 

Only a specially trained veterinarian is 
— to do such work. A bungler may 

o far more harm than good. 
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| Who Do I Give 


APRIL 
16, 1921 


Iam going to give away 


Two More Automobiles 


om have been giving away automobiles fora longtime. NowI’m 


ing to give away two more, Send me 


the coupon down in 


the corner and I'll 


aes about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully eq 


starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and slid 
I nyo of to deliver it at someone pa without 


enya you en to , et it? Send me the cou- 
pon and I’ll tell you how, bared nig ey 8 
away is a 1921 model Ford r have ft Ab also fully 
equi Would you yen have it? As soon as I 


ing pl sittcat 


The Reward Man, The Farm Journal, Phiadephi 
Please send me full information about 


. The si of this 
mit Zon a Siena aes oe 





WORKS or YOU LOSE 
pe Mag yy pono ne you loss by 
WorTRs, 

SPA viN—o Shoulder, Knes, Ankle, Hoo Feat 
eae Fae yeaa users 

to its 
rom yo pts 
CK. Guarantee to cure—we take 


Use it and ll al s depend 


in oe 

Wa Rae uncle of GUARANTEE and 
cede 1 yey aerg Pages nar fe paw 

all ahve cnput voniiteny chien, a8 PRL, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 StateSt., Binghamton, N.Y. 
where sell SAVE-THE- 





5 i EN 


Tunes) eo ered 
nts My AY T 








BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST. 


MIXED PAINTS 
Por Hocses, Barns, Rocky all Foo ogee el deca’ Ss Bates | came 


MONEY” In use 60 ee 
“wi 
Spelie Sian, . 


PATENTS Compighs 











will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide, 
Pleasant to use ; does not blister or 
remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


Book 7 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Make Your Bike a 
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HOW I EARN MONEY AT HOME | 


AND IN THIS WAY MAKE UP FOR 
HENRY’S SHRINKING SALARY 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes. Thou- 
sands are Now Making It Themselves—Right at Home—in this Easy Way. 


at church this morning. She 
looked positively ‘dowdy.’ It’s a 

shame! Mary used to be such a 

well-dressed girl—until she mar- 

ried that bank-clerk. I should 

think he’d feel like—” 

“Sh-h-h! She’s on this car. 

Over behind you. She might 

hear.”’ 

The street car was crowded 
and they hadn’t noticed me be- 
fore, but I had heard—and my 
face flushed red with resentment 
and shame. It was true—I did 
look “‘dowdy,”—and I knew it. 

I got off the street car at the 
next corner and walked the re- 
maining blocks to my home— 
and Henry. 

My husband is one of the 
“white-collar men” whose sal- 
aries haven’t kept pace with the 
mounting cost of living. I had 
been earning a comfortable liv- 
ing for myself when we had married, and 
since the cost of everything had kept 
rising higher and higher I had sometimes 
hinted to Henry that I would be glad to 
take a position again, but he had always 
vetoed the idea strenuously ,—so I had gone 
on skimping and scraping—and wearing 
“‘made-overs.”’ 

But I resolved as I walked homeward, 
that Henry or no Henry, I was going to 
find a way to make extra money for 
clothes, and do it, at least until things took 
a turn for the better. 

When I got home Henry was comfort- 
ably smoking and absorbed in his Sunday 
paper, and his contentment somehow ir- 
ritated me terribly. To make matters 
worse he held up the magazine-picture 
section of the paper as I came into the 
room, and remarked that he had never 
seen the girls wear “‘such good-looking duds 
as they do this year.” 

Henry is really a perfect dear and adores 
me, but he should have had more sense... I 
lost my temper, snatched the paper from 
him, and cried: 

“If you like to see nice clothes so much, 
why don’t you buy yourwife some of them?’’ 

Then I rushed to my room, still carrying 
the Magazine Section of the paper, and 
threw myself across the bed for a good cry. 
Henry came and knocked and spoke to me, 
but I wouldn’t let him in. 

After a while I sat up and began to idly 
turn the pages of;the paper I had taken 
away from Henry. All of a sudden I sat 
up straighter and gasped. A woman was 
looking out of the page at me, holding a 
bank-check in her hand, and across the top 
of the page were the words, “How I Make 
Money—Right at Home!’ 

I devoured every word of the advertise- 
ment. When I had finished } felt that I 
had found the work I was looking for. I 
resolved to write for the particulars to the 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, but to 
keep it a secret from my husband. 

To make my story short, I found their 

80 convincing and reasonable 


“M: dear, you should have seen her 


By MARY WALDEN 


(Illustrated by F. McAnelly 


It helped us over the hard spots by turning 


spare hours into dollars. 


that I sent for ahd received an Auto Knit- 
ter outfit, including the wonderful little 
machine, the Auto Knitter. I kept it in 
the bottom drawer of my bureau while 
Henry was in the house. At the end of a 
month I sent my first shipment of soft, 
warm, well-knit wool socks to the company. 
By return mail came my first check—and 
oh joy! the thrill of that first check. 

Next evening, when Henry came home 
from the bank, I presented myself before 
him in a pretty new accordion-pleated 
frock. Henry’s mouth opened and he just 
stared at me in admiration, without a word. 
Finally he managed to say, 

“Where did you get it, Mary?” 

“T earned it!” I replied brightly, not sure 
just how he would take the news. Henry 
looked for a minute as if I had said I had 
stolen it. Then I made him sit down and 
hear what I had to say. 

“You know as well as I do,”’ I said, “that 
it is the middle-class people who are having 
the struggle nowadays. Everybody knows 
it. Look at the married women who have 
taken business positions to help out their 
husbands! Nobody thinks the worse of 
them for it. Isn’t my-plan for making 
money in spare time at home, without 
neglecting you or little Helen, better than 
taking a position? Why, nobody needs to 
know a thing about it!’”’ 

That fetched Henry, as I was sure it 
would. He said: 

“Well, you’ve been a ‘contrary Mary’— 
but I guess you're right. Let’s see how 
you do it.” 

So I took the light, portable Auto Knit- 
ter out of the bureau drawer, quickly 
clamped it to the table, and showed Henry 
how easily it worked. I had had enough 
practice ‘by that time so that I made a 
pair of socks so quickly that Henry’s eyes 
nearly out of his head. 

“And you say the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company buys the socks from you?” he 


“Yes,” I re “they guarantee to always 
dvertisement— 


take every pair I make—at a guaranteed 

price. And they pay the transportation 

charges on ten dozen pairs or over, besides 
sending me the yarn to replace 
the amount used for the socks I 
have sent them. So you see the 
yarn hasn’t cost me anything 
since the first lot.’’ 

Henry was certainly aston- 
ished, and when he saw how 
easy and pleasant the work was 
he said he had no objection to 
my continuing it. 

The result was that I didn’t 
have to go without any of the* 
Summer things I needed for my- 
self or little Helen last Summer, 
or the following Fall and Winter. 
Henry is succeeding much bet- 
ter now, but I still use the Auto 
Knitter regularly — sometimes 
making socks to send to Buffalo, 
sometimes making them -to sell 
to friends who have seen the 
strong, warm, long-wearing Auto 

Knitter Hosiery and want some of if. 
Whenever I hear a woman complaining 
about the high cost of living and clothes, I 


hlways try to tell her how the Auto Knitter 


will help her to make money at home.in 
spare time. Then I tell her, just as I am 
telling you, that the Auto Knitter Com- 
pany will make a contract with each of 
their workers to pay her a liberal guaran- 
teed wage on a piece-work basis. In this 
contract you are perfectly free—you can 
work for them as much as you want, or as 
little—or not at all—yet for every ship- 
ment of socks you send them you get yout 
pay check—prompitly. 

No matter where you live I feel sure 
that you want to know all about the ma- 
chine that has meant so much to me. By 
all means write to the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company, Dept. 152-K, 821 Jefferson 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., at once and find out 
about this pleasant and profitable home 
occupation. Find out what substantial 
amounts even a part of your spare time 
will earn for you. 

Remember that experience is unneces- 
sary; that you do not need to know how to 
knit. The Auto Knitter does the work. 

Send your name andyaddress now and 
find out all the good“things that are in 
store for you. 





The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept.152-K, 821 Jefferson St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


Send me full particulars about Makin 
Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. 
enclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of 
mailing, ete... It is understood that this 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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What new, beautiful or interest- Odd M : Send us odd incidents and pic- 
ing object have you seen today? ention tures, so that all caer nies ‘han 





- ese x Oc xD 0c 





OOK up at the sky. Find the planet 
Venus. It is ony 22,000,000 miles 
away. And we k we travel! 

he 4 
Skirts, resembling those new worn by 
our women, Ged bless ’em, were. wern in 
the year 1890. 


-O--@- 
aoe sign was seen in a 
icago store; “Bargains in 
fleas fined underwear.” 
Rather jumpy. 


Oo 


Remember this: A tree 
will make a million matches; 
one match may destroy a 
million trees. 


2Oer@e 


Motor trucks distribute 
12,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line daily to supply moter ve- 
hicles in the United States. 


> Sere 


Santa Claus requires an- 
nually between four and five 
million Christmas trees. The 
United States uses’ more 
than England, Seotland and Wales com- 
bined. 

O--ee 

The grunting of hogs is an ancestral 
habit. Their feeding grounds were thick 
woods where they could not see each other, 
and sound was necessary to keep them 
together. 


Oe 


A little boy was taken to a hospital to. 


see a sick relative. On returning home he 
was asked what he thought of it. Said he, 
“It is the slowest place I ever saw—noth- 


a ing doing—all the folks were in bed.” 


Ores 


“Daddy,” said a little Kansas girl to 
her father, “what is that thing fastened 
te that horse?” The “thing” was a buggy. 
The little girl has seen teams of horses 
— large wagons, but the horse and 

uggy was a new sight. This shows how 
automobiles have supplanted horses in 
many cifies and towns. 

oo 


The Odd Mention Editor can only be 
seen after much effort. The reason? The 
mail on ‘“The oddest thing I saw in 1920” 
has just about covered him up. He says, 
though, in his most pleasant tones, 
“Thanks, and more thanks. I knew that 
you kept your eyes wide open. A page of 
these oddities will be given later.” 

OO 

If you won’t go to church, the church 
will be brought to you. It has been sug- 
gested that a “rolling pulpit” be provided. 


"This pulpit would be mounted on a motor- 
- truck and taken from place to place. The 


truck would also provide quarters for a 


x clergyman. Sunday morning golfers may 
yet see the church serenely planted on the 


eighth hole. 


*O--e" 


“T’'ll bet a dollar I have the hardest 
name in the whole country,” said a travel- 


4 ing man as he breezed into an Ohio store. 


“T’m sure mine is harder,” a farmer 
came back, “and I’ll take that bet. What’s 
yours?” es 

“Stone. What's yours?” 

“Harder, sir,” said the farmer, “John 


Harder. Didn’t I tell you it was?” 
. Ore 


_ Amilk thief every night had been enter- 
ing the cow barn of a farmer in North 
Carolina and milking one of the cows. The 


farmer planted a mule in the stall of the 


cow that had been milked and went to bed. 


In a short time a terrific racket was heard. 


ee oe 
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When the farmer reached the b shet- 

gun in hand, he found a battered pail, 

_—— milking stool, a hat, but no 
ef. 


Can You Read This? 


ae . 


We can’t, and up to date no one else has 
been able to decipher it. This stone lies 
close to Lake Polare: and a line of similar 
stones extends from British Columbia down 
through California to the border of Mexico. 
Each stone is said to be near some body of 
water or an abandoned water-hole. About 
half of the marks look like tracks and some 
wise ones believe it to be directions for 
hunting certain animals. What do you 
think 


oo 


The Farm Journal Quiz 


We are always to print that which 
is of interest to Folks. We have had 
many requests for this “Quiz.” So here 
it is. How many of these questions can 
you answer? Do not send the answers 
to us; write them out and compare them 
with the correct answers, which will ap- 

ar in the March Farm Journal. Another 
ist of ten questions will then be printed. 
Here is good mental training for every 
farm household member: 

1. Name the last three vice-presidents. 

2. Who was. author of the National 
Prohibition Act? 

3. Who composed the march “Stars and 
Stripes Forever’’? 

4. Name the highest waterfall in the 
world. 

5. Who was the oldest president when 
inaugurated? 

6. Who holds the home-run record in 
baseball? 

7. Who made the first official American 
flag; where? 

8. Name the state flowers of Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois. 

9. Who wrote “The Scarlet Letter’? 

10. Name the United States Senators 
from Massachusetts and California. , 


: I feel ween? fg Song 
eat “Why, no a 
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| HOUSE GIVEN! 


Yes, this beautiful aix-room h will begiven. 
Picture it the you like— 
ygur own fa in , and it can 
all be yeurs you to do ts to send me 
your name an % 


Costs Nothing to Investigate 
I do not yeu to me one cent of your 
money. Here is to get the home 
you a been dearaing ne even 
o © lot you, and you can 
bald the bests in your oun tava. ™ 
Just Send Your Name~A Postcard Will Do 


You risk nothing—when I say given I mean it, 
ant ee now is to send me your 
name an ess for free partic \ 


C, E. MOORE, President 
Home Builders Club, Dept. 54 BATAVIA, ILL. 


How to Breed 
‘\Live Stock 











or free pogklct 
et. Write : 


National School of Animal Breeding, Dept. 222, Pleasant Hill, Obt 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderfu’ 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Ais 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would « 
broken limb. No salves 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 


Sent on trial to prove it 


Protected VU. 8. pat 
ate, ted by ~t tune 








C. E. BROOKS, 2346 State Street, Marshall, Mick 














A new efficient no batteries: le to use ; can 
worn > no ; bo no 
worm continously to bat -Guarantee. 
DR. C. E. STOKOE, 340 Central Bldg, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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More than Ever, their 
Economy Deserves 
your Preference 


Over the past few years, you have seen\ 
Goodyear Cord Tires for passenger cars 
win steadily upward step by step to a 
position of unquestioned leadership. 

In all that process there has been nothing 
that is not explained in the simple good- 
ness of the product, and in the fine kind 
of service it has given its users. 
Important in such service have been the 
added comfort and security these tires 
deliver, but the basic factor in their popu- 
larity runs far deeper than these. 

It consists in nothing less than the demon- 
strated fact that under average kinds and 
conditions of employment, Goodyear 
Cord Tires are more economical to use. 


On this very practical basis, Goodyeat 
Cord Tires for passenger cars have never 
so well deserved your consideration and 
preference as they deserve them today. 
Against increasing costs of production, by 
repeated and serious improvement, they 
have held intact their superior measure 
of usefulness and value. 

Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind 
and extent of performance that for relia- 
bility and final economy is unapproached 
in any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere 
conservation service behind them afford 


uncommon satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind, 


cea phoneraph ofthe pale Tr cuenta by The Goodyear Tire & Rubbet Co 
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Read the Experience of Mr. C. M. Hissong 


Mr. C. M. Hissong, of La Grange, Indiana, writes : “I am the owner of an Aladdin Readi- 
cut house, the Plaza, and I am certainly more than satisfied. The carpenters in this 
place,—those who did not help me as well as those who did,—said they never saw 
better material. I have worked a great deal at carpentering myself and I know I 
never before worked with such fine material,—not a crooked or twisted piece in the 
lot. Everything was cut-to-fit and it went together without a hitch, and this saving 
in time was a big item. Two others and myself put up the frames, sheathed the entire 
building and put on the shingles in 14 days. I know I saved over $1000 by buying an 
Aladdin Readi-cut house. If I were to build either one or a hundred houses they 
would all be Readi-cut and bought of the Aladdin Company.” 


We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes who have 
had the same experience as Mr. Hissong. No matter where you live there is an Aladdin 
Readi-cut owner near you to whom we will gladly refer. 


Aladdin Homes 
Cut-to-Fit 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message 
for you. Amongst its pages are shown, pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors, many splendid 
home designs. Aladdin Homes are cut-to-fit, 


20 Feet of Lumber from 
a 16 Foot Board 


The Aladdin system of home building has 
been established for 15 years on principles 
that the world has only learned recently,— 
the elimination of waste of lumber and labor. 


7 re x : “ 


(re 
Saleh 


as follows: Lumber, mill-work, floors, out- The Aladdin Book explains this system thor- 
side and inside finish, doors, and windows. oughly, shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut 
Shingles, lath, plaster, hardware, locks, nails, from a 16 foot board. The great Aladdin 
paints, and varnish included. This ma- organization is composed of experts in every 
terial is all shipped to you in a sealed box branch of home building. It stands ready to 
car, complete, ready to erect. Safe arrival help you build a home at an unusual saving. 
of the complete material in perfect condi- Put this group of experts to work on your 
tion, is guaranteed. Send today fora copy problem. Send for the illustrated book 
of the book ‘‘Aladdin Homes’’ No. 735. “Aladdin Homes”’ No. 735. 


Greatest Distributing System of Lumber in the World 


Shipments of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes are made from the four largest timber producing 
sections of the United States. From the Atlantic to the Pacific.—from Canada to the 
Gulf,—Aladdin can serve you no matter where you live. Aladdin Homes are manufactured 
and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company’s own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live Aladdin Homes come to you in an absolutely 
direct line from the nearest timber region. Aladdin National Home Building Service means 
shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower freight rates for builders in any part of the United 
States. Three days to a week are saved in shipments reaching destination. 


The Aladdin Co. 


Bay City, Michigan 


Branches : 
Wilmington, North 
‘olina 
Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 
Portland, 
. Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
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Burpee’s 
Ba roain Collection : 


2 5 Full Size Packets of Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds 


for $1.00 


To help reduce the high cost of living, we have prepared this special 
Bargain Collection of vegetable seeds. 

We believe in lower prices and the House of Burpee is making 
this sacrifice in order to help bring things back to normal. 

A dollar spent now for Burpee’s Seeds will produce vegetables 
that will help greatly to reduce the high cost of living. You can save a 
great deal of money by growing vegetables in your own back yard. 

The Bargain Collection contains twenty-five regular full 
size packets of Burpee’s Vegetable Seed and the seed is all 
of the highest Burpee Quality. 

One packet each of the following :— 

































Beans, Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod, 15 cts. 
Burpee’s Saddleback Wax, 10 cts. 

Beets, Burpee’s Columbia, 10 cts. 
Detroit Dark Red, 5 cts. 

Cabbage, Enkhuizen Glory, 10 cts. 

Carrot, Chantenay, 5 cts. 

Sweet Corn, Burpee’s Golden Bantam, 15 cts. 
Stowell’s Evergreen, 10 cts. 
Country Gentleman, 15 cts. 

Cucumber, Fordhook White Spine, 10 cts. 

Lettuce, Burpee’s Wayahead, 10 cts. 





Burpee’s 








Burpee’s Brittle Ice, 10 cts. Gold 
Musk Melon, Burpee’s Emerald Gem, 10 cts olgen 
Watermelon, Burpee’s Halbert Honey, 10 cts. Bantam 
Sweet Corn 


Onions, Southport Yellow Globe, 10 cts. 
Burpee’s Australian Brown, 10 cts. 

Parsnip, Offenham Market, 10 cts. 

Pea, Burpee’s Profusion, 15 cts. 

Radish, Burpee’s Scarlet Button, 10 cts. 
Burpee’s White Icicle, 10 cts. 

Spinach, Burpee’s Victoria, 10 cts. 

omato, Spark’s Earliana, 10 cts. 

Burpee’s Matchless, 15 cts. 

Turnip, White Egg, 10 cts. 

Rutabaga, Imp. Purple Top Yellow, 5 cts. p 


Total Value $2.60 








If purchased separately this Y Figo 2S 
seed would cost $2.60. Burpee’s 
Bargain Collection complete will 
be mailed to any address in the 
United States or Canada 


postpaid for $1.00. i Y fi: 


Tear out the coupon and send it today with a dollar bill. The Bargain Collection will 
come to your door by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.,  Sced Growers, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen : 28 
Enclosed I am sending you $1.00 for the Burpee Bargain Collection. 

















Burpee's 
Matchless TomatoS®Z 
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